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L SMITH with a Harvard education would not 
be a man after James Kerney’s heart, but Al 
Smith “‘the rough-hewn and supposedly unpolished 
lad who, through the agony and glory of American op- 
portunity, had 
battered his way 
upfrom theside- 
walks of New 
York,” is a joy 
to his pen. 

James’ Ker- 
ney has always 
preferred to re- 
main behind the 
scenes in politics 
and has ac- 
cuired what the 
best of the 
skilled politi- 
cians have—the 
al ility to judge 
aman. His 
“The Political 
Education of 
Woodrow Wil- 
son” is in its 
way a master- 
piece. It is a 
book which has 
been praised by Wilson’s closest friends and by his 
bitterest enemies. Both find in it the Wilson they 
knew, which probably means that Kerney has painted 
an accurate portrait. 

Mr. Kerney has been for thirty years editor and 
publisher of the Trenton, N. J., Times. More re- 
cently he acquired control of the Trenton newspaper 
field by his purchase of The State Gazette. 





Views Politics Behind the Scenes— 
Jim Kerney 


Among the speakers at a testimonial dinner re- 
cently given to Mr. Kerney was Doctor Henry van 
Dyke, former Minister to the Netherlands. Doctor 
van Dyke’s interest in politics is shown in his story 
in the August Fiction Number, “A Wilful Androm- 
eda.”’ His interest in science is manifest in ‘The 
Sweet Influence of the Pleiades” in this number. 
Since his retirement from the Princeton Faculty, 
Doctor van Dyke has been travelling, fishing, and 
writing. 


A political adventure which constitutes a fine story 
of a life devoted to ideas and their realization, and 
a rather sorry commentary on American politics, is 


Behind the 





Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing’s article “Men 
Only.” Mrs. Moyer-Wing is State Industrial In- 
spector of Missouri. She was appointed to this office 
in March, 1921, and reappointed by the succeeding 
administration. She is the first woman in Missouri 
to head a State department and have a place in the 
Governor's Cabinet, and is believed to be the second 
woman in the United States to hold such a position. 
Her experiences as a candidate for the Congressional 
nomination constitute an accurate and vivid picture 
of the position of women in politics. 


Harlan C. Hines is professor of education and di- 
rector of personnel at the University of Cincinnati. 
Doctor Hines goes to the bottom of the “new school 
methods.” What is the place of discipline in school 
life? How much of the crime impulse of youth is fos- 
tered in our schools? What position are parents to 
take? The sketches for his interesting article “ Train 
Up a Child . . .”” were done by his wife, Ruth Ann 
Wilbur Hines. 


If figures were ever made interesting and an analy- 
sis made to live, they are in “‘ The Sifting Power of 
Cities." _ Ellls- 
worth Hunting- 
ton, research 
associate of Yale 
University, au- 
thor of a power- 
ful book, ‘ The 
Character of 
Races,” expert 
on natural selec- 
tion and cli- 
mate, looks at 
modern Ameri- 
can civilization. 
He looks at 
where leaders 
come from and 
where they gp. 
And he finds 
one reason for 
the farmer's 
plight therein. 
It’s fascinat- 
ing stuff, this 
speculative analytic article on our own cities. 





Photograph by Gerhard Sisters 
Second woman to hold a place in a Governor's 
cabinet—Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing 


George Ellery Hale is honorary director of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. In “Beyond the Milky Way,” 
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which in many ways is the most interesting of his 
important articles on astronomy, he relates how his 
Observatory, concerned with the universe, and the 
California Institute of Technology, concerned with 
the atom, of 
whose adminis- 
trative council 
Doctor Robert 
A. Millikan is 
chairman, made 
a combined at- 
tackon the mys- 
tery of the na- 
ture of matter. 


J. G. de Roul- 
hac Hamilton is 
professor of his- 
tory and gov- 
ernment at the 
University of 
North Carolina. 
He is a native of 
that State, Hills- 
boro his birth- 
place. Doctor 
Hamilton saw 
an article in the 
negro’s rever- 
ence for his “benefit”’ societies; a humorous article, 
possibly a satirical article. He went to scoff and 
remained to praise. The article has lost none of 
its humor, but it has become a serious estimate of 
the effect of these societies upon the negroes, and a 
keen comparison with the Caucasian joining com- 
plex. “The Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise’’ is 
a distinct contribution to literature on the negro. 











Objects to schools controlled by blubberers 
— Harlan C. Hines 


Harrison Rhodes is an author and playwright of 
note who nas been an invalid for a number of years. 
His fine brave spirit shines out from ‘“‘ How to Deal 
with the Doctor.’” Among Mr. Rhodes’s plays is 
“A Gentleman from Mississippi” (in which Douglas 
Fairbanks played early in his stage career); “ Rug- 
gles of Red Gap,” and “The Willow Tree,” with 
Benrimo. He has homes in New York and Daytona, 
Fla., and spends a part of the year in each. 


Percy Marks, in ‘Powdered Wings,” tells the 
story of a woman with all the humanity bred out of 
her by centuries of culture, who, in the words of the 
flapper, has no “umph.” Marcia Carberry is exqui- 
site and perfect, a pastel. She tries to recover life, 
vividness, color. Her nearest approach to it is tragic, 
or humorous, depending upon your point of view. 
Mr. Marks was born in Covelo, California, in 1891. 
He took his M.A. at Harvard and has taught at 
Brown, Dartmouth, and other colleges. Some time 
before he made his sensational success with his novel, 
“The Plastic Age” (which is now being featured in 
the movies), Mr. Marks published an article in this 
magazine entitled ‘“‘Under Glass,’’ commenting on 
college students. 


Henry Meade Williams received the encomiums of 
the editor of ‘Best Love Stories of 1924” for his 
story, ‘ Tides,”’ published in this magazine. It was 
called ‘“‘the most perfect love story of 1924.”’ “ Pre- 
lude to Supper” is the second of his short stories. 
Mr. Williams is connected with the J. H. Sears & 
Co., publishers. He is a son of Jesse Lynch Williams. 


Byron Dexter graduated in 1923 from Princeton, 
where he was editorial chairman of The Daily Prince- 
tonian. 

The germ of “Harold Hires a Band”’ is an actual 
incident. There really was once a chap who proposed 
to his luncheon companion that they go out in search 
of a German band. 

It is Mr. Dexter's first published short story. The 
author is spending a part of his time among the quiet 
New Jersey hills around Morristown, his home, and 
a part of it in noisy New York, where he works in the 
mail-order department of a publishing house. 


Mark Van Doren is literary editor of The Nation 
and the author of much poetry through which his 
deep love of nature shines. Struthers Burt, as this is 
written, is in Brittany, but as this appears he will be 
returning to this country after a cruise with his fam- 
ily in the Mediterranean and several months travel- 
ling in France. 


Olive Tilford Dargan is a Southern author of note. 
Last year her “Highland Annals” won high praise 
as the accurate picture of the Carolina mountain 
folk. She is a native of Kentucky. 


It is safe to say that there is no triumvirate which 
can quite match William Lyon Phelps, Royal Cor- 
tissoz, and Alex- 
ander Dana 
Noyes in the 
fieldswhichthey 
cover and in the 
manner in which 
they do it. Mr. 
Phelps, profes- 
sorat Yale 
though he is, is 
first of all a hu- 
man being. 
Some time ago 
a periodical ac- 
cused him of 
taking ‘“‘shame- 
less joy in liv- 
ing.” In this 
number he ad- 
mits the soft im- 
peachment. He 
speaks of the 
‘excitement 
with which I 
regard men, wo- 
men, ideas, and even things. I live with more gusto 
than in the days of my youth.” 

R. B. House, in The North Carolina Library Bulle- 





Writes of a perfect woman who wants zip 
—Percy Marks 








tin, says: “‘One of the most beneficent influences in 
contemporary life is that fine Christian gentleman, 
scholar, and interpreter, William Lyon Phelps.” 


Royal Cortissoz in ‘‘ The Field of Art’’ shows that 
he is a critic who does not train with the crowd. 
This month he talks of the Sons of No Man’s Land 
and Arthur B. Davies in particular. It is one of the 
most interesting articles he has ever done, dealing 
as it does with painters who rely not on minute de- 
tail, not on tricks to attract the crowd, but on imagi- 
nation. 





Men of affairs follow ‘The Financial Situation.” 


by Alexander Dana Noyes. They recognize that Mr. 
Noyes is sane and sound, that he is learned and prac- 
tical, that he is impersonal and observant. Horace 
H. Morre, of East Northfield, Mass., writes us: 


I suppose it would not repay reprinting the monthly arti 
cles just as they originally appeared, but I have often thoucht 
that if Mr. Noyes ever re-reads his own work it must be a 
source of great satisfaction to him in the light of later events 
to realize how often he avoids the wild and fallacious for 
casts of many of his brethren. I suspect it may be becaux 
he knows what he is talkin: about and also has a conscier 


= 


What you think about it 


know that Mr. Galsworthy has done a short story 
about them. In point of time it occurs a few months 
after the end of ‘“‘ The Silver Spoon”’ and records the 
visit of Soames, Fleur, and Michael to Washington 
A highly dramatic episode, done with Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s masterly restraint, is the basis of ‘‘ Passing 


Returns from the outlying districts on “Smoky” 
declare him elected as the realest horse in current 
fiction. It's stirring to have a vote of confidence like 
this from Australia: 


DEAR SCRIBNER’S: 

Thank you for your circular and offer of April 22nd, 1926. 

My subscription was renewed just about the time that letter 
was typed, through Gordon Hotel, but of course I’m signing 
the form which will do for the next two years following this 
one. Please will you bill me later, as I’m just now out of 
cheque forms. We live 120 miles from town and have what 
you folk call a ranch (cattle). I much enjoy Will James. 
Funny enough, I had a horse called “Smoky,” a buckskin, 
and a great horse in water. I have been reading ScRIBNER’S 
since 1890 in spite of all my wanderings. I fought through 
the Great War. Have 15 vols. of your magazine. I do miss 
“The Point of View.” Why did you do away with it? I 
wish you’d send me from New York the vols. of the magazine 
containing “Crittenden” by John Fox, Jr., and the pictures 
depicting roping wild animals in Western America. 

Have read all Galsworthy’s books; there is no doubt that 
“The Forsyte Saga” is an epic. I can remember Victorian 
England so very well, and the characters are true to life as I 
remember them. As regards myself (we come of a very old 
Norman family resident in the west of England since the 
Conqueror, all Army folk), was educated Eton and Sand- 
hurst, served in South African War in Rimington’s Guides and 
in this one was in an Anzac Division. Born in Jumrud 
Fort in the Khyber Pass, N. W. Frontier, India. This country 
is cursed by politicians and no statesmen, and trades unions. 
Nearly impossible to earn a living unless you vote Labour and 
are a Bolshevik. 

Well, I must no longer bore you. Shall always take the 
magazine so long as I can afford it. Kind regards and best of 
success in all your ventures. 2 os Ween 


Glenmoral 
Queensland, Australia 

Mr. de Winton and all the other friends of the 
Forsytes and of Fleur and Michael will be glad to 


By.” It will be published in an early number of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


‘““*THAT GENIUS OF A COWBOY ”’ 
The Bookman of the Manitoba Free Press has this 
comment to make on Will James: 


That genius of a cowboy and bronco-buster, Will James, has 
the lead in this month’s ScriBNER’s with “Smoky—A One 
Man Horse,” profusely illustrated with his own drawings 
For Will James has been a notable contributor to the m 
zine for some time. In his own line of work and art, he is a 
genius. He knows horses, and loves them, too; that is, he 
knows horse-psychology, and has a heart for a really noble 
growing colt. And he writes as a cowboy talks, but without a 
word of profanity. Any one who cares a button about horses 
well-bred or bronco or Indian pony, will read every word of 
Will James’ story about Smoky’s short but brilliant appren 
ticeship in the process of breaking-in by this understanding 
rider of the western ranches. 





And the Hot Springs (S. D.) Star says: 

To the residents of a locality like this one, only a little time 
removed from the days of the big range, Will James’ story, 
“Smoky—A One-Man Horse,” is of undoubted interest 
James knows how to write the stories that real cattle-folk 
like, because they are authentic, and how to draw the pi 
tures that go with such stories. In “Smoky” he has made a 
vivid narrative of rodeos and riding and the love that passed 
between a one-man horse and a one-horse man; those who 
have a tenderness for the inhabitants of the animal world will 
re-read at least once the closing paragraphs. The story will 
be found in the July ScrrBNeEr’s. 
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THE CONVICT’S GOOD FAIRIES 


Boyden Sparkes’s ‘‘ Rubber-Stamp Parole”’ in the 
July number attracted nation-wide attention. The 
New York Sun in a column editorial says among 
other things: 


An excellent summary of the salient points in the indict- 
ment public opinion has drawn up against the parole system 
of dealing with criminals is contained in the current number of 
ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. It is written by Boyden Sparkes and 
is apt ropriately titled “‘Rubber-Stamp Parole.” The article 
emphasizes anew several phases of the matter to which the 

Sun has hitherto called attention and contains much addi- 
tion al and equally interesting material. 

Mr. Sparkes makes one very pertinent sugge stion in answer 
to the argument often advanced that severe punishment is 
not a deterrent of crime. The school teacher,” he says, 

“the ship captain, the top sergeant all know that groups of 
unruly humanity may be kept in order by punishing offend- 
ers,” this is t 








world, including Germany and Mexico, has long ago pro- 
hibited flogging, and that the United States has prohibited 
it in its prisons and army and navy by an affirmative action, 
that all the states in the union have done the same except 
about five of the most backward and benighted states of the 
South, the law is a sufficient commentary on Buncombe county 
civilization. 

“IT do not have any sympathy with the coddling of prison- 
ers; I believe they ought to be punished, but treated as human 
beings and not as brutes while undergoing punishment 

“The article in May Scripner’s MaGazine ‘Coddling 
Criminals,’ expresses my views on the subject. I wish that 
every one in North Carolina would read and try to understand 
it. 


The reverberations of Frank R. Arnold's ‘The 
Mating Season of Co-Education”’ in the June number 
are far from stilled. The article brought us stimu- 
lating observations from a girl who was in several of 

Dector Arnold's 








common sense of ree a 

the whole matter. classes. Here it 
: is: 

And the Cleve- You'll want to read all of everything in BUT IS IT CO 


land News ed- 
itorializes in this 
manner: 

Writing in the 
July SCRIBNER’Ss, 
Boyden Sparkes, 
ssay entitled 

“Rubber Stamp 
Parole,” pays his 
respects to the hit 
or-miss methods 
employed by vari- 
ous states in em- 
ploying this reform- 
ative device He 
aims at no state in 
particular, but his 
remarks seem ap- 
plic ible to every 
one of the forty- 





NEXT MONTH’S SCRIBNER’S 


The Triumph of Applesauce, by Hendrik Willem van Loon 


As the Professor Sees the Game, by an Assistant 
Professor in a Western State University 


Does a Nightingale Really Sing? by Edward W. Bok son of 


Eugene O'Neill, Poet and Mystic, tion” 
by Arthur Hobson Quinn 


The Passing of the Country Store, by Will Rose 
Exit Mammy, by Ma!colm Vaughan 
Bathtubs, Early Americana, by Fairfax Downey 
The Reasoning Faculty in Dogs, by J. Ranken Towse at which he has 
The Eternally Feminine Mind, by Henry C. McComas 
Mammals on the Mountain Top, 


EDUCATION — ? 
BY ALDYTH VERNON 

The article in the 
June ScRIBNER’s 
by Professor Frank 
R. Arnold entitled 
“The Mating Sea- 
Co-Educa- 
has caused a 
great deal of com- 
ment among stu- 
dents of that very 
western college 
where Professor Ar- 
nold has taught for 
twenty years, and 


made the observa- 
tions on which he 
bases most of the 


eight by William L. and Irene Finley statements in his 

Mr. Sparkes’ de- a . recent article. I 
script ol = in “fi Leaves from a Country Doctor’s Note-Book, spent six years at 
ical parole board, by N. D. Marbaker that college and 


for instance, is al- 
most a classic. . 
There are other 








Stories by Roger Burlingame and Bernice Kenyon 


studied my French, 
Latin, Spanish, 
Journalism (and 














strictures against 
the typical parole 
officer, and all of them, we believe, are deserved. The parole 
system is not indicted. In the twentieth century it isa 
necessity. But when it functions to free dangerous men 
with pull, or when a layman poses as knowing more than a 
dozen specialists, and frees men accordingly, the result is 
to defeat the effects of prison, either as a reformative, cura- 
tive or deterring agency. 


Judge Nott’s ‘“Coddling Criminals,’”’ one of the 
several unusual articles on crime which SCRIBNER’S 
has presented this year, reaps this reward: 

[From the Asheville, N. C., Citizen] 
JUDGE SINCLAIR RIDES BUNCOMBE 
EXCORIATES COUNTY FOR ARCHAIC LAW PERMITTING FLOGGING 

In a letter to Miss Maude Waddell, secretary and general 
energizer of the Asheville Prison Reform Association, Judge 
N.A ‘Sinclair of Fayettesville, criticizes Buncombe county for 
still retaining its ancient and archaic flogging law. The letter 
in part follows: 

_ “Your people have been descending the scale of civiliza- 
tion by having a local law passed authorizing the flogging of 
prisoners. This in itself is an admission that it is unlawful to 
flog without an affirmative local statute expressly authorizing 
it. In view of the fact that every Christian nation in the 





some human na- 
ture) in his classes. 

As I read his very entertaining comment on college life at 
a co-educational school I recalled many of the incidents of 
which he spoke. Those conditions exist—that is true, but is 
co-education to blame for them? Is it even so much to blame 
as Professor Arnold would have us think? Are we censoring 
co-education for weaknesses which are far more fundamental 
—weaknesses in human nature, weaknesses in home-training, 
weaknesses even in that very training which our colleges and 
teachers are giving, both in co-educational and non-co-edu- 
cational schools? 

Not very long ago a woman who has devoted her entire life 
to founding and fostering a school for girls, dismissed a class 
one day, satisfied with the girls and satisfied with herself and 
school. As the girls left the class room she noticed a note 
book left behind by one of the girls—a daughter of one of the 
so-called best families. The teacher picked up the book to 
return it but first looked inside. The book contained “‘min- 
utes” of secret meetings a group © f the girls had been holding 
for the purpose of discussing “the facts of life.” The girls 
had been collecting all the information on boys and sex that 
they could find and recording each bit in this note book. 
Meetings were held to discuss the findings. Horrible, per- 
verted, obscene things were being collected by these young 
girls whose curiosity about boys and life in general was just 
being whetted by the fact that they were being deprived of the 
normal association with them. 

What guarantee does the man from the cow country have 





that in sending his daughter to a non-co-educational school 
she will have a normal girlhood? I don’t think it depends so 
much on whether or not she goes to a co-educational school 
as it does on some other things. Let the father ask 
“What kind of home-training has she had? What kind of 
ideals has she been forming? What kind of heredity has she? 
What kind of reading has she been doing? What kind of 
teachers will she have when she gets to school? Do I know 
what she thinks about sex? Have I tried to explain things to 
her? What will the teachers say to her when they talk to her 
in private?” 

One young man who graduated from this college said to me 
in commenting on Professor Arnold's article: ‘I would not 
exchange for any other year of my life the year that I spent 
at college with my wife. That was before we were married. 
She was nineteen and I was twenty. We studied Modern 
Drama, Modern Novel, Eugenics, Genetics, Biology, and 
Sociology together. I remember two of the books we read 
during our Christmas vacation were Galsworthy’s ‘Forsyte 
Saga’ and George Eliot’s ‘Adam Bede.’ 

“T found out that women have an intellectual life as pro- 
found as that which men are supposed to monopolize. Not 
a day goes by but what some article or event is made of 
common interest to both of us by reference to what Prof. So- 
and-So said about such things in Genetics, or in Modern 
Drama. And we go on studying life toge not just our 
particular lines. An intellectual understanding was built up 
in that one year at a co-educational college that I would not 
give up for anything—and which I doubt if we would have 
developed had we studied those things separately.” 

Too many of us judge the 100% of the student body by the 
5%. The five per cent are conspicuous because they do the 
“pawing” and love-making in public. And we get the idea 
that everybody is doing it. We must not judge the non- 
co-educational school by the five per cent of girls who did 
wrong. It’s something deeper than co-education. 








IMPORTANCE OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Raymond Walters informs us that he has received 
over sixty letters referring to his article “On the 
Summer-School Campus” in the July number. The 
New York Times bases an editorial welcoming the 
thousands of summer school students to New York 
on Dean Walters’s articles. It says in part: 


The Dean of Swarthmore College, Raymond Walters, in an 
article in the current SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE , humanizes the 
statistics, which show an attendance of 300,000 on “the 
Summer school campus. 

They are welcome ‘ ‘invaders.” New York City has no 
more desirable transients than these Summer academic mi- 
gratory visitors. All the arts should add a welcome to their 
museums, galleries and halls of music to that which they have 
from the universities. They should be welcomed not only on 
their own account, because they are as a rule the best repre- 
sentatives of the communities from which they come—and 
they come from all parts of America—but also because of 
what they carry back incidentally into the schools of our 
democracy. 

* * . 

The Boston Post, referring to the same article, 
says: 

He [Dean Walters] suggests that “there should be con- 
tinued education for the mature man and woman.” An at- 
tentive reader gains a feeling that these too little regarded 
summer schools may become great forces in the civilization of 
a generation hence. It is worth thinking about because the 
possibilities are certainly important. 


SKY BURIAL 


Elizabeth T. Powers, of the faculty of the Wash- 
ington State Normal School at Machias, Maine, asks 
William Griffith to settle a discussion over his poem. 


My DEAR Mr. GRIFFITH: 
Your poem “Nocturne in Erebus,” published in the June 
SCRIBNER’S, caused such a discussion among a faculty group 


here recently that I am taking the liberty to ask you if you 
will please interpret for us the last three lines: 


. . and a finger lay 
On where to dig into the sky, 
Against a dying day. 


A number of interpretations were suggested, and the dis 
cussion and interest grew both heated and enthusiastic 

We are very anxious to know the real meaning if you will b« 
so kind as to give it to us. 


Mr. Griffith does: 


My conception was of three voices in the darkness of Erebus. 
The third voice only asked to see the sun rise and indicate a 
place where the owner of the voice could dig a grave for hin 
self in the sky, before he died. In other words, his anal 
aspiration was to be buried in the sky, instead of in the ground. 


THE MAN EVERYBODY KNOWS 


William Lyon Phelps draws his meed of letters 
from readers every day. Bruce Barton, advertising 
man extraordinary, who, according to a story in 
advertising circles, obtains accounts by citing 
Psalms, and is the author of the popular “The Man 
Nobody Knows”’ and “‘ The Book Nobody Knows,”’ 
voices thanks: 


DEAR PROFESSOR PHELPS: 

I have just been reading “As I Like It,” (third series). | 
found it full of delights, including a wholly unsuspected (by 
me) reference to my little book. Thank you tor that. . 

Cordially yours, 
bRUCE BARTON 


SEX, SEX, EVERYWHERE 


A reader from New York emphatically agrees 
with his remarks on sex plays: 
Mv DEAR Pror. PHELPS, 

I applaud you. 

Just this moment I picked up a copy of July Scripner’s 
and turned to your department. The first thing that caught 
my eye on page 104 was the paragraph beginning ‘“‘ New York 
stage plays attacking Protestant ministers, missionz aries, and 
evangelists are becoming more and more common.”’ Then of 
course I finished the article. It is splendid—a smashing 
blow at such stuff and may we have more writers as frank and 
fearless. The Protestant Churches are always being at- 
tacked, the Catholic Churches never, and just for the very 
good reason (or poor one—for cowardice is contemptible) 
you mention. 

Do keep on with the good work. What these sex writers 
have long needed is for some one to tell them that the putrid 
matter they write about exists only in their own minds—just 
as you have. That paragraph is incisive. The stage is sub- 
merged in sex stuff of every kind and it is high time the drama 
writers and the producers were told the truth. The play- 
going public and the reading public is surfeited with sex, sex, 
sex! F, E. Rocers. 
1420 Grand — 

New York Cit 


+ * * 


The Boston Transcript critic comments: 


ScRIBNER’S MaGazinE for July contains a charming short 
story by Robert E. Sherwood which he has called “ Extra! 
Extra!” and it has nothing to do with newspapers except as 
far as two leather-lunged newsboys bellowing through a foggy 
night are concerned. But it has a wealth of meaning hidden 
in its few pages. It is one of the best really short stories to 
come along in quite a while. 


The “really short stories”’ are becoming one of our 
favorite features. Thomas Boyd is another suc- 
cessful practitioner of the difficult art of multum in 


arvo. 
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THE CLUB CORNER 





AMERICA CONTEST. 


with the G. F. W. C. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF CREATIVE WORK CONTEST 


ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is pleased to announce that, in conjunction with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, it will conduct a CREATIVE WORK OF 
Full plans and particulars will be published in the Oc- 
tober number of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
leaders is developing a project of many potentialities, one in which your club and 
you will be interested. The contest is open to clubs and club members affiliated 


Consultation with General Federation 








INTERESTING THINGS WOMEN ARE DOING 


We are fortunate in inaugurating this new feature of the Club Corner with two such interest- 
ing stories as these. One is the story of help in a specific crisis, the other of a movement to help 


women to ‘‘live effectively.” 


We invite club women everywhere to send us stories of the interest- 


ing and unusual things that women are doing in their community. Keep them short and 


concise. 
SERVICE IN A MINE DISASTER 
BY HARRIET DUFF PHILLIPS, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
AMERICAN HOME DEPARTMENT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA CLUBS 

N the third of February of this year, one of the 

worst mine disasters in Western Pennsylvania 
history occurred at Horning, a mining town about 
ten miles south of Pittsburgh. A fire had been dis- 
covered two miles back from the main entry to the 
Terminal Mine. After calling out all the men who 
were at work, the superintendent and chief engineer 
with eighteen other officers and experienced men 
went down the 180-foot shaft to the pit mouth and 
started toward the entry where the fire was reported 
burning. They were within a few hundred feet of the 
location when a terrific explosion occurred. Only 
two men escaped and were able to crawl and grope 
their way back to the shaft to give the alarm. 

In a few minutes old men, strong young men, hys- 
terical women, and children were rushing down the 
hillside streets and along the winding lane to the 
shaft, fearing lest some loved one was among those 
missing. 

No one can visualize such a tragedy unless one has 
stood near a roped-off mine entrance after an acci- 
dent, and has seen the silent crowds of fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters as they wait hours at 
a time for some news from the rescuers. All night 
long hundreds of people stood in the snow at the 
Horning Mine. The little town is only six miles 
from my home, early in the morning I drove over to 
see if I could be of any help. After visiting the homes 
of the bereaved families, I went to the mine office 
and volunteered for service. I talked a few minutes 
with the man who had been put in charge of the situ- 
ation, and found that the feeding of the rescue teams 
was one of the most serious problems. These teams 
were rushing in from al! the mines within a radius of 
fifty miles, and must be cared for until the rescue 
(Continued on following page) 





THE WOMEN’S FOUNDATION FOR HEALTH 

BY ESSE V. HATHAWAY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
" i live effectively and with the real satisfaction 

throughout a full life span is the work of an art- 
ist,’ claims the Medical Director of the Women’s 
Foundation for Health. ‘To do that takes the full 
development of individual possibilities—mental and 
physical, and the maintaining of that development 
365 days in the year. Such living demands vision, 
intelligence, perseverence, will-power—the qualities 
fundamental to the production of any masterpiece. 
How many,” she concludes, dubiously, “make a 
miserable daub of life’s canvas when they might 
turn out a thing of vivid color and action—a real 
personality !”’ 

To get the 35,000,000 women and girls of the 
country to accept the challenge underlying the 
above statement is the initial step in the work of the 
Women’s Foundation for Health—an organization 
representing one of the constructive forces growing 
out of the government’s welfare projects of the 
World War. A group of women physicians lecturing 
under the War Department in 1918 to 1919 found 
that women everywhere were more interested in a 
programme based on the hope of health than they 
were in one based on the fear of disease. With this 
specific reaction in mind, together with the astound- 
ing revelation of the low health rate, observed 
through the draft examination of 4,000,000 men, 
these women called together others of their profession 
and leaders of the national women’s organizations in 
the fall of 1919 and organized the foundation, formu- 
lating their purpose, as follows: 

‘*To create a desire for positive health and to 
further ways and means for obtaining and maintain- 
ing it.” 

The first responsibility the Foundation assumes 
in the realization of this purpose is to clarify in the 
individual’s mind the difference between just being 
(Continued on following page) 




















SERVICE IN A MINE DISASTER 


work could be organized and the officials decide how 
many could be used to advantage. The few women 
of the town who could be relied upon for such service 
had been on duty all night making sandwiches and 
coffee and were worn out. I knew the women of the 
Carrick Mother’s Club, of which I was the Honorary 
President, would consider it an honor to serve a 
neighboring community in time of distress, so I 
volunteered their services for a few days. I returned 
home and called seven of the best workers I knew, 
telling of the work to be done. They are busy home- 
makers, but hurriedly made plans to go to Horning 
with me. The women who had been on duty so long 
worked with us until long after midnight. 

The next morning, I returned with seven others 
who were anxious to do their part. The officials of 
the company held a conference and decided to accept 
our club’s offer to organize and manage the cuisine 
for the rescuers until the entombed men could be 
reached. The mine was so full of gas that they 
judged it would require at least a week or ten days of 
arduous labor. 

For thirteen days and nights our club members 
took turn about on eight-hour duty, sometimes a 
little longer if the day was unusually busy. Many 
of the miners’ wives helped as their home duties per- 
mitted, resulting in a new understanding between 
the women of the two communities. One of the new 
experiences, for most of our members, was the pack- 
ing of 150 dinner buckets each day. I shall never 
see a miner with his bucket under his arm without 
thinking of that labor of love at the Horning Mine. 
This demonstration of peace-time patriotism was as 
valuable to us as to the miners. 

One Scotchman as he bade me good-by said, “I 
never thought the comfort of the miners meant so 
much to women whose lot was not cast to live among 
us. We all feel so much more worth while.” 

The most beautiful sermon I have ever listened to 
was in the engine-room about six o’clock on the first 
Sunday morning. One of the young pit bosses had 
been assigned the task of cleaning the safety lamps, 
and was busy at his table when I entered. 

“Good morning, Keeper of the Lights,” I said. 

“Tam only the helper of the Keeper of the Lights,” 
he replied. ‘‘God above is the Keeper. It was He 
who said, ‘I am the light of the world.’”’ 

At two o’clock in the morning after the last man- 
gled body had been brought up the shaft, Riggsy, 
the leader of the rescue workers, suddenly remem- 
bered the canary. Tired as they were, two of the 
men volunteered to go down into the mine and bring 
back the little bird. This was the tenderest act I 
have ever seen at the hands of strong men, coal 
miners who are supposed to be matter-of-fact, lack- 
ing in ideals, men who are little understood by the 
rest of the world. 

America should be proud of the men who are 
manning the mines. One of the greatest services our 
club-women can perform is to share some of the joy 
and happiness of life with the wives and families of 
those men in the isolated mining towns. 





THE WOMEN’S FOUNDATION FOR HEALTH 


free from disease and the possession of real health. 
The second step in this realization depends on the 
individual’s assumption of his own responsibility for 
his own health. If he catches the vision of health- 
positive, set up as an objective by the Foundation, 
he sees a long road stretching before him before he 
reaches that development for himself. The first 
sign-post on that road is the health examination; the 
succeeding ones are the follow-up steps of the exami- 
nation. Although he must take this pilgrimage of 
his own free will, the medical profession stands ready 
to help him, and the Foundation, as an organiza- 
tion, is devoting its energy to working out ways and 
means of supplementing his efforts. 

Knowing that all people want to live effectively 
if they but know how, and not “daub up life’s can- 
vas,”’ the Foundation is accumulating a body of 
literature on Positive Health, for the use of individu- 
als and organized study groups. The Hand Book on 
Positive Health, viséd by the Council on Health and 
Public Instruction of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, is already recognized as an authoritative 
text in institutions of higher and secondary learning, 
and by clubs throughout the country. Wherever 
such study is carried on, the Foundation finds that 
the communities begin to develop ways and means 
for obtaining and maintaining health, which marks 
an encouraging advance in the realization of the 
Foundation purpose. 


NOTES 


Zillah Cross Peel, of the University of Arkansas, 
whose talk on “the rural woman and her Bible read- 
ing” at the Biennial Convention in Atlantic City 
was an interesting feature, sends us the following: 


A Department of Education and a Secretary of 
Education were among the many subjects dis- 
cussed at the Eighteenth Biennial Convention held 
at Atlantic City by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. But this question was discussed 
in the early yesterdays as well as the modern to- 
days, for in the files of the SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
one can find in the month of April, of the year 
1872, an article by a Mr. Burchard on “Our Edu- 
cational Outlook.” 

He said that other day: ‘‘Our educational inter- 
ests lack a head—a controlling purpose—concert 
of action, everything which goes to make up a 
complete system. As well expect an army to fight 
a successful battle without a general to com- 
mand.” 

So modern woman is voicing an old subject ina 
new way. 

* * * 

Again let us warn you not to miss Alice Curtice 
Moyer-Wing’s remarkable article, ‘‘Men Only,” on 
page 292. 

* + * 


And, likewise, Doctor Harlan C. Hines’s “ Train Up 
a Child . . .” on page 251. 
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A Personal Portrait of Governor 


Al Smith 


BY JAMES KERNEY 


Author of “The Political Education of Woodrow Wilson”; Editor of The Trenton (N. J.) Times 





Y idea of a first-class 
thrill is to watch five 
thousand well-dressed 
Americans working 
their enthusiasm to 
the limit on some 
great occasion. Such 
an event occurred in 
the Metropolitan Opera House the eve- 
ning of March 4, 1919. . Woodrow Wilson, 
at the pinnacle of his power, was sailing 
back to France to pursue his flaming ideal 
of peace on earth. 

The flower of New York culture and 
fashion crowded into the spacious thea- 
tre to encourage him on. William Howard 
Taft, Kent Professor of Law at Yale, 
sometime President of the United States, 
and the then foremost Republican sup- 
porter of the Fourteen Points, had come 
to sound a solemn warning to his party 
friends.- Caruso was on hand to sing and 
lead the singing. Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Princeton, ’79, classmate and lifelong af- 
fectionate friend of Wilson, was cheer- 
leader. Everybody in the front row 
seemed to belong there. As a spectacle- 
drama it was perfect. 

When the preliminary acclaim had run 
its course, Alfred Emanuel Smith, Gov- 
ernor of New York, stepped forward to 
present the speakers. Favored with a 
seat in one of the proscenium boxes, I was 
getting my first look at the rough-hewn 
and supposedly unpolished lad who, 
through the agony and the glory of Amer- 
ican opportunity, had battered his way up 
from the sidewalks of New York. Clean- 
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cut and confident, he looked a mere youth 
among the elder statesmen and intellec- 
tuals. His reputation as a convincing de- 
bater and an all-round stump-speaker 
was firmly established. But what would 
be his fate in such fast company? Could 
he make the grade with the scholars? 

Unruffled, he faced the radiant gather- 
ing, and in language eloquent in its sim- 
plicity presented President Wilson as the 
“world leader of to-day.” He did not 
gush; he used no artificialities of phrase; 
just straightforward, understandable Eng- 
lish: 

“Whatever may be the cross-fire of 
opinion,” he said, “there is one thing 
that we are all agreed upon, and that is 
that America will not have completed her 
part in the great world conflict until she 
has done everything possible to prevent 
the recurrence of the death, the misery, 
the suffering, the waste, and the devasta- 
tion that from time immemorial has fol- 
lowed in the wake of war. At the Peace 
Conference to that task our President is 
applying his wonderful talents. . .. He 
told the mothers of our country that they 
were giving up their sons not only that the 
world might be made safe for democracy, 
but that there would never be another 
war. To the fulfilment of that promise 
he has dedicated himself with all his heart 
and all his soul and all his strength and all 
his great ability. . . .” 

As the applause died out, a well-mean- 
ing lady in an adjoining box exclaimed: 
“What a giant Al Smith would be if he 
only had a college education!’”’ Where- 
and Great Britain by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

All rights reserved. 
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upon I recalled that line of Arthur Bris- 
bane’s: “Think of what four years at 
Harvard might have done to Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Quaint fictions are built around men 
who grip the public imagination. One of 
the persistent legends about Smith is 
that he has never read a book. The story 
doubtless grew out of his humorous reply 
to a young lady, of quite superior pose, 
who asked if he had read a certain book: 
“My dear young lady,” said Smith with- 
out batting a lash, “the only book I ever 
read through was ‘The Life and Battles 
of John L. Sullivan.’ ” 

Smith is not a student of literature. 
Like Lincoln, he has read the Bible and 
remembered what he read. In his youth- 
ful days he was the leading amateur 
actor of the East Side, and was an ardent 
follower of Shakespeare. Aside from 
Holy Writ and the Bard of Avon, most of 
his reading has been about government. 
His friends say that legislative and public 
documents furnish him with all the intel- 
lectual and heart interest of the best 
literature. 

An important Tammany district leader 
and lifelong friend of Smith was named by 
Mayor Hylan to one of the biggest jobs 
in the government of Greater New York. 
When Hylan was passing out of the polit- 
ical picture, this powerful leader sought 
to regain for him the friendship of Smith. 
Hylan’s sponsor, William R. Hearst, had 
become the sworn enemy of the governor. 
Other pleas having failed, Al’s old friend 
sought to appeal to his human kindliness. 
“Mayor Hylan gave me this great job; I 
doubt if even you would have done that 
for me,” said the leader. ‘You need 
have no doubt about it,’’ answered Al; 
“T’m your friend, but I certainly would 
not have named you because I know you 
are not fit for the job.” 

That is the Smith way of handling pub- 
lic business. He is never afraid to be 
progressive, not even in his theories of 
party management. He started out as 
governor with the theory that his ap- 
pointees must be fit for their jobs. This 
is a difficult view-point for any executive 
to maintain, least of all one trained by 
Tammany Hall. But Smith has carried 
his point. He would tell a party leader 
that a certain job was available and 
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could go to his district, but the applicant 
must meet requirements which he speci- 
fied. If the right man was offered, he got 
the appointment. If not, Smith chose his 
own man. 

His most revolutionary effort was the 
removal of the highway department from 
politics. He placed an expert engineer at 
its head, gave him full control, supported 
his policies, and let the politicians rage. 
They tore about for some time, just as he 
expected they would, and now are ready 
to admit that highways free from political 
jobbery are a valuable asset to the Demo- 
cratic party. Only recently he told the 
assembled party leaders that destruction 
overtakes a party “when that party 
thinks of nothing but organization, and by 
that I mean organization as against the 
best interests of all the people of the 
State.” Examination of his staff ap- 
pointments discloses many promotions 
for merit. His personal secretary is a 
Republican, a thirty-third-degree Mason 
who had served over thirty years in the 
executive chamber. The State commis- 
sioner of health served many years as 
deputy in that department, and his com- 
missioner of public works is a Virginia 
Democrat trained in engineering, and pre- 
sides over the largest patronage depart- 
ment in the State. Those are a few ex- 


amples. The list shows his liberality 
throughout. Fitness to do the job he in- 
sists upon. 


When the unterrified Democracy fore- 
gathered on Manhattan Island in 1924 to 
ease the way for Calvin Coolidge, I got 
frequent close-ups of the many-sided and 
fascinating Al. Throughout those hectic 
days his continuous good humor and per- 
sonal charm, his utter lack of rancor 
were in striking contrast with the ill- 
tempered conduct of some other historic 
figures. An incident of the closing hours 
seems worth the telling. My friend, Gov- 
ernor George S. Silzer, of New Jersey, had 
been one of the “favorite son” candidates 
for the presidential nomination, and I had 
been patiently standing guard hoping the 
lightning might strike when the sectarian 
tornado had swept by. 

The nerve-racked and _ shell-shocked 
convention, however, was glad to flock to 
John W. Davis immediately Smith and 
McAdoo withdrew from the hopeless 




















deadlock. The delegates were weary and 
anxious to get away. When the armistice 
had finally come and former political 
friends had ceased firing on each other, 
the casualties numbered many soreheads, 
as well as a lot of sore hearts and sore feet. 
It had been no pink-tea affair. Savage 
hatreds had been stirred. The weather 
was sweltering. The sidewalks of New 
York and the good old summer-time may 
be all right as topics for jazz songs, but 
they are not the happiest combination for 
an outsider to live with. 

I was glad it was over and was heading 
for home in the early evening when Mayor 
Frank Hague, of Jersey City, vice-chair- 
man of the National Democratic Commit- 
tee and overlord of the New Jersey De- 
mocracy, happened along and suggested 
that I hunt up Frank L. Polk, under- 
secretary of state in the Wilson adminis- 
tration and law partner of John W. Davis. 

“Al thinks George Silzer should be 
named for Vice-President if the ticket is 
to do anything in the Eastern country, 
and Frank Polk must get us to Davis at 
once,” was the laconic observation of 
Hague. 


Polk had been in charge of the Davis. 


boom. When I found him he told me that 
he had already heard from Al—everybody 
calls the governor Al—and that if I 
brought Hague over to the Manhattan 
Club, he would see that we were given the 
first chance to talk with Davis, then on 
his way down-town to address the conven- 
tion that had nominated him for President. 

Immediately Davis reached the club 
Polk made good his promise. When 
Hague and [ had finished, Davis expressed 
strong personal admiration for Silzer, 
whom he had long known, but deferred 
committing himself until he heard from 
George Brennan and other party chief- 
tains. 

We promptly made our way to the 
Smith headquarters on an upper floor of 
the club-house. Al, “the happy war- 
rior,” apparently undisturbed at the 
thought that his dream of the presidency 
had gone aglimmering, and equally ob- 
livious to the fact that the convention was 
restlessly awaiting his appearance for a 
speech, was the most cheerful spirit in the 
group. Coatless and with the inevitable 
big black cigar gripped in one hand, he 
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was regaling himself, between stories, with 
a huge glass of—say it softly—ice-water. 

Many fanciful tales concerning the 
drinking habits of statesmen gain cur- 
rency in this land of the brave. George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Warren 
G. Harding have all been pictured by de- 
tractors as ardent devotees of the cup 
that gladdens. It is certain that Wood- 
row Wilson’s views on prohibition were 
not unlike those of Al Smith, although 
their personal tastes varied slightly. 
Wilson liked good Scotch; Smith prefers 
good beer. No statesman can use either 
to excess and last. And among the peo- 
ple who know him best—his New York 
neighbors, regardless of party affiliation— 
there is a wide-spread hope that Al Smith 
will keep right on serving them to the end 
of his days. 

Upon learning the outcome of our talk 
with the presidential candidate, Al at 
once donned his coat and proceeded to 
find Davis. As he started from the room, 
an attaché presented a little up-State chap 
who had been acting as messenger at the 
headquarters and who didn’t want to go 
home without the governor’s name in his 
autograph album. , 

“Sure,”’ said Al, reaching for a pen. 
The signature finished, Al pulled a roll of 
money from his pocket. Slipping two 
twenty-dollar bills to the astonished 
youngster he shook hands, remarking: 

“You have been a faithful servant and 
you ought to have a vacation; come 
around again when we run for President.” 

And we proceeded to the room of Davis, 
where Smith emphasized his belief that if 
the tattered Democracy was to be pulled 
together it was imperative that the second 
place on the ticket should go to a man 
who would appeal to the liberal electorate 
of New York and New Jersey and other 
Eastern States, and who might have an 
outside chance in the great industrial 
States like Ohio and Illinois. Silzer was 
such a man. He carried no church handi- 
cap. Davis was ready if Brennan said the 
word. 

“Let’s get George Brennan,” said Al. 
Meanwhile the surging crowd in Madison 
Square Garden eagerly awaited the com- 
ing of Davis and Smith, who were to 
speak the magic words that would restore 
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party morale. We hurried across to the 
Garden, but instead of mounting the 
rostrum the governor got Brennan into an 
anteroom and forcefully urged the cause 
of Silzer. Brennan had a candidate of 
his own in the person of Mayor Dever, but 
Al was so insistent that Brennan agreed 
to go along. That job finished, Smith 
was ready to speak. And he made a 
speech that brought tears to many eyes, 
the kind of speech that helps explain why 
he is idolized by the powerful and the 
humble, the great and ungreat among his 
home folks. But that’s another story. 

When he had finished he returned to 
the Manhattan Club to meet with Davis 
and Brennan and others high in the party 
councils with a view of completing the 
ticket. The conference went smoothly 
enough and the word was about to be 
passed on to the convention when Tom 
Taggart, resourceful Indiana politician, 
blurted out: “You are murdering this 
man (pointing to Davis) by putting a 
Jerseyman on the ticket with him.” 

It was idle to argue that Davis was not 
a New Yorker; he confessed that he had 
moved his voting residence from West 
Virginia to Long Island. In Taggart’s 
home sector of Indiana the drys and the 
hundred-per-centers are legion. Tag- 
gart’s position, in view of the circum- 
stances, appeared sound enough. After a 
great deal of rather melancholy talk the 
conference decided to appease William 
Jennings Bryan once more, and named 
his brother. It was a forlorn hope. As 
seasoned veterans quit that gathering 
they knew the jig was up. 

At the Gridiron dinner, immediately 
after the Coolidge landslide, Al occupied 
a seat on the dais with the President, and 
they made speeches that were filled with 
pleasant allusions. They both frankly 
like public life. That is equally true of 
most men. The Washington newspaper 
correspondents are the pick of the land, 
and their dinners are not the softest spots 
in the lives of the speakers. It is no place 
to pulla bloomer. Senator Butler, of Mas- 
sachusetts, manager of the Coolidge cam- 
paign, had attempted a shrewd New 
England shaft of humor. He said that 


one of the biggest contributions to the 
Republican victory was the Madison 
Square Garden convention of the Demo- 
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crats. Then came a clever skit by mem- 
bers depicting Al’s rise, followed by the 
singing of “The Sidewalks of New 
York,” and Smith was presented to the 
diners. 

“Tt is interesting to hear from the Re- 
publican national chairman that the 
Democrats had such a leading part in the 
recent election of the President, and it 
seems only fair that they should share in 
the rewards,” was the opening remark of 
the governor of New York. “TI shall be 
glad to send Mr. Butler a list of names of 
deserving Democrats who are sadly in 
need of offices just now.” The shot told, 
and Al was given a mighty salvo of ap- 
plause. 

“This is my first Gridiron dinner, and 
I am mighty glad to be seated up here at 
the head table,” he went on. “I remem- 
ber when I first went up to Albany and 
the newspaper boys had their legislative 
dinner, I managed to get myself invited 
through a friend. But I had a seat on the 
outskirts, under the gallery. Pretty soon 
Governor Odell came in, accompanied by 
several soldiers, all plumed in gold lace, 
and while the band played ‘Hail to the 
Chief’ he was ceremoniously ushered up 
to the place of honor. ‘That’s the way 
to come to these dinners,’ I told my 
friend.” And with a smiling glance to- 
ward President Coolidge, he added: “And 
there’s the way to attend a Gridiron din- 
ner.” 

There was more good-natured fun and 
then Al paid a gracious compliment to the 
fine patriotism of the President, saying, 
among other things, that once the Amer- 
ican people had rendered their verdict 
the State of New York stood ever ready 
to give the utmost loyalty to the head of 
the government. In his speech President 
Coolidge replied that, out of a rather sad 
experience, he had always felt a deep 
sympathy for governors, but there was 
one governor who never needed any sym- 
pathy, and that was the governor of New 
York. “He always seems to know the 
right thing to do and how to do it,” was 
the President’s testimonial. 

There are many points of similarity be- 
tween Abe Lincoln and Al Smith. One 
came out of the hardships of city poverty, 
the other knew the deprivation and rigors 
of rural poverty. Irreproachable per- 




















sonal character and unyielding fidelity to 
public service are the marks of both men. 
In their mastery of government, in their 
philosophic humor, in their understanding 
of humanity, in their square dealing, in 
their love of righteousness, they are es- 
sentially alike. 

Al Smith once humorously conferred 
upon himself the degree of F.F.M., which 
he explained stood for Fulton Fish Mar- 
ket, the first school in which he began to 
receive his higher education of hard ex- 
perience. His father, Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, a native New Yorker and a truck- 
man, died when the son was thirteen. His 
mother, also born in New York, was 
forced to go back to work in a shop, and 
young Al began his career as a helper in 
the fish-market, remaining there for seven 
years. Then he got a political job, serv- 
ing as clerk to the commissioner of jurors 
for eight years. 

It was the subsequent twelve years in 
the assembly at Albany that gave him 
his real chance. That was the turning- 
point in his career. He worked day and 
night, mastered all the arts of govern- 
ment, became his party leader on the 
floor and speaker of the house. His 
achievements and his rectitude won hima 
place in the affections of the Democrats, 
and caused large numbers of Republicans 
and independents to trust him implicitly. 

“Of all men in the convention Alfred 
E. Smith is the best informed on the busi- 
ness of the State of New York,” was the 
admiring tribute of Elihu Root, master 
scholar and statesman. The time was 
1915 and the best minds had been holding 
a constitutional convention, with a view 
of meeting the changing industrial and 
social needs of the-people of the Empire 
State. Root, distinguished for his ser- 
vice as secretary of state and secretary 
of war, as well as in the United States 
Senate, was the presiding officer. George 
W. Wickersham, attorney general under 
President Taft, who was the Republican 
floor leader, characterized Smith as “the 
most useful man in the convention.” 
Smith had participated in nearly every 
important debate, displaying a knowledge 
of State administration and legislative 
procedure that astonished the mighty as- 
semblage of veteran judges, politicians, 
students of government. 
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From his intimate contacts with the 
struggling under side of the human heap 
he naturally fought for a living wage for 
women and children. Woodrow Wilson 
and Theodore Roosevelt, intellectuals and 
aristocrats by birth, became progressives 
by absorbing the ideas of others; Al Smith 
was born a progressive. It was not neces- 
sary for him to unlearn any pet theories. 
He is not a fiery crusader like Bryan or 
La Follette bent on speedily readjusting 
all human affairs. His was not the 
“triumph of hope over experience.” He 
had not read much history; he had lived 
history. 

At the end of his twelve years’ service 
in the unlucrative job of assemblyman he 
was nominated for the well-paid office of 
sheriff of the county of New York. Re- 
publicans and independents alike hailed 
the promotion with enthusiasm. The 
stalwart New York Tribune declared that 
there had not been any other legislator, 
Republican, Progressive, or Democrat, 
in the preceding ten years who had ren- 
dered such useful service to New York; 
and the Citizens’ Union, ever an anti- 
Tammany organization, urged his elec- 
tion. At the end of his term as sheriff he 
was elected president of the Board of 
Aldermen, which place he held until his 
election as governor in 1918. In the 
Harding Republican landslide of 1920 
he was defeated, only to be returned to 
the governorship in 1922, and again in 
1924, when the Republicans carried the 
State for Coolidge by 870,000 and Smith 
won on the Democratic ticket by more 
than 100,000. Coolidge carried Greater 
New York by 137,000 and Smith carried 
it, in the same election, by 519,000. 

In his inaugural speech, when he took 
the oath of office in the assembly chamber 
for the sixteenth time and the oath of 
governor for the third time, he said: 

“The assembly chamber was my edu- 
cation, my high school, my college, and 
virtually my all. In it I have learned 
practically everything of State govern- 
ment which I know to-day.” 

Last June Columbia University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
laws, and another eminent Republican of 
international fame, Doctor Nicholas Mur 
ray Butler, president of the university, 
on that occasion pointed out that Al had 
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been “trained in the hard school of the 
many-sided and cosmopolitan life” of 
Manhattan Island, and that since man- 
hood he had been “a constant and eager 
public servant in posts of steadily grow- 
ing importance and authority” where he 
had been “alert, effective, public-spirited, 
and courageous, constantly speaking the 
true voice of the people.” 

Reading and studying the bills that 
came before him as assemblyman and 
especially digesting every item in the huge 
appropriation bills have made Smith the 
formidable debater that he is. He has 
often said that his legislative experience 
saved him at least a year in the office of 
governor. During his first year of office, 
when he said, “I have just completed the 
study of the appropriation bills and I can 
truthfully and thankfully say there isn’t 
a single item in them in which I have a 
personal interest,’ he knew better than 
any one else how easily something might 
have been slipped over on him. It is this 
expert knowledge of the details of govern- 
ment that has made him such a terror to 
finance committees of the legislature and 
the man from the backwoods district who 
wants a bridge or two across the home- 
town creeks. 

This interest in government led natur- 
ally to his programme of administrative 
reforms. Building on his experience in the 
constitutional convention, he instructed 
the reconstruction commission, which he 
appointed in his first month as governor, 
that if they wanted the State to enter on 
social-welfare activities they must find 
financial resources to make it possible. 
When they presented their plan of reor- 
ganization and consolidation of the State 
government, which they had adopted as 
the soundest plan for fundamental econ- 
omy, he astounded a roomful of keen 
lawyers, business men, and _political- 
science experts when the chart of the pro- 
posed reorganization was first shown to 
him. It covered then one hundred and 
eighty-seven bureaus, commissions, de- 
partments, and miscellaneous agencies. 
The paper on which it was drawn was 
measured in feet, not inches. For four 


hours, scarcely looking at the paper, he 
inquired about agency after agency. He 
recited the histories and political purposes 
of many of the commissions and often 
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quoted the legislative debates that led to 
their establishment. He knew also which 
agencies ought to be abolished and which 
ought to be consolidated into some de- 
partment. He was unerring in his judg- 
ment of where each one belonged. That 
was the beginning of a seven years’ bat- 
tle. He was as strong in fighting for it 
while out of office for two years as he was 
while in. Loss of party patronage could 
not deter him. If it was right to get rid 
of or to consolidate a commission or a 
bureau, he was unyielding. 

A friend once made a disparaging re- 
mark about experts who have theories 
about government which look fine on 
paper but do not always work practically 
in administration. “I like to have those 
fellows around,” Smith said. “I like to 
hear them talk. They often give you an 
idea. It may not be usable in the way 
they put it, but it sets you thinking and 
you work it out.” That has been one of 
the reasons for his success as a legislator 
and as an executive. He knows how to 
utilize the expert without letting him run 
away with an idea. He is always willing 
to listen to everybody. Even the people 
he calls “crackpots” can get a hearing. 
His theory is: “You never know where 
your help is coming from.”’ 

From reorganizing the government of 
the State to a revision of its business 
methods was a short step for Smith, hav- 
ing at his finger-tips, as he does, every de- 
tail of the financial needs of the State, its 
roads, its parks, the institutions and pub- 
lic buildings that make up the common- 
wealth. He took hold of these problems 
as a business man would, and it seems to 
those who know him that his two years 
out of office in contact with business men 
and business problems rounded out his 
equipment for dealing with the State’s 
millions. But the interesting thing is that 
bond issues for State objects have always 
a human side for Al Smith. He wants 
$300,000,000 to eliminate grade-crossings 
because he wants to save human life, and 
$50,000,000 for State hospitals for the in- 
sane in order that patients may have 
decent accommodations and care. Fif- 
teen millions of dollars for parks to him 
means releasing millions of human beings 
from those same sidewalks he knows only 
too well. When he adopts a proposal to 
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rehabilitate New York’s tenement areas, 
he speaks of it with the feeling born of 
living in the rooms they contain. 

He has a deep conviction about demo- 
cratic government. He believes intensely 
in letting the people determine for them- 
selves and has an unalterable faith that 
they will make the right decisions. This 
is at the bottom of his discontent with the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Less than any 
man does he want to see the return of the 
saloon. He knows what it meant to the 
mothers and children of the district from 
which he came. But he feels deeply that 
the people of his own State never had a 
chance to register their opinions about the 
adoption of the amendment. In his first 
message, which was before the adoption 
of the amendment, he urged the legisla- 
ture to submit the question of ratification 

: to a popular referendum before taking 
action themselves. That explains his 
reason for signing the bill which provides 
for a referendum opinion on the. subject 
this year. 

This same trait accounts for his readi- 
ness to debate a question at issue. He 
keenly enjoyed the series of public de- 

4 bates he had with Governor Miller and 
Congressman Mills in the fall of 1925 on 
the proposals to amend the constitution 
to permit the issuance of bonds for a pub- 
lic-improvement programme to extend 
over the next ten years. 

In debate or in presentation of a com- 
plicated question of administrative meth- 
od, Smith is clear and direct. He uses 
simple language and homely illustration. 
Once before a joint committee of the 
legislature he wanted to clarify an en- 
gineering question. It concerned the 
differences between two proposals for re- 
routing the railroad freight lines entering 
the metropolis. He traced on a huge map 
a “carload of cabbages” coming in one 
way, a short route proposed by the Port 
of New York Authority, of which he was 
then a member, and then showed the 
roundabout course of the other method. 
“How do you think those cabbages would 
taste, after all that, to the fellow on the 
East Side that was having them for his 
dinner some night?” The audience 
roared and understood. He is hailed by 
critical writers as a master of the use of 
words. 
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Recently when he was to address an 
audience in Philadelphia, onthe subject 
of bonding the State of Pennsylvania for 
its public institutions as New York had, 
he literally searched the Scriptures all one 
afternoon to find a quotation that would 
carry his point. After an hour and a half 
of reasoning with his chilly audience, 
made up of Pennsylvania’s most exclusive 
Republican society, he swept them to their 
feet wildly cheering after a moment of 
tense silence. He quoted the Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint Matthew and told the 
story of the Master, who said: “When I 
was sick you visited me” and “Inasmuch 
as you have done it for these, the poorest 
of my people, you have done it unto me.” 
Then, said Smith: “Therefore do I say 
to the people of Pennsylvania that this 
is a great opportunity for thanksgiving 
for the blessings that have flowed down 
from heaven upon this great State. It is 
vpportunity for every man and woman in 
Pennsylvania to be able to say to the 
Ruler of the universe himself: ‘ Inasmuch 
as the poor, the weak, the sick, and the 
afflicted were the special charges of thy 
divine Son during his life on earth, their 
care, their proper and adequate care, will 
be given by the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania.’ ” 

With this strong love for democracy he 
has been a jealous guardian of the rights 
of the minority. When the assembly, 
during his first term as governor, expelled 
five regularly elected Socialists he called a 
special election in those districts in time 
for an extraordinary session of the legisla- 
ture, which was to consider housing relief, 
because, he said: “On so important a ques- 
tion these very districts, among the most 
congested in the State, should not be left 
unrepresented on a question that con- 
cerns them so deeply.” He fought every 
form of restriction of freedom of speech 
and brought about repeal of laws which 
threatened to impose a system of espio- 
nage upon the State. He has consistently 
fought all forms of censorship. 

Of course, he is a keen politician and a 
well-trained one. That is what makes 
him so feared by his political adversaries. 
He knows only too well when they are 
playing politics, because he knows the 
tricks of the trade. For that very reason 
he can usually think and do something 
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just a little quicker than they can and out- 
guess and outwit them at every point. 
His political acumen leads him to know 
when to appeal to the people, and he 
never hesitates to do so—by radio, by 
newspaper statement, by published cor- 
respondence, as in the series of letters ex- 
changed with Congressman Mills, Senator 
Fess, and others. His defeat of the Re- 
publican legislature in 1925 amounted 
finally to almost a leadership of both 
parties. Many a Republican leader has 
consulted him, and received a warning or 
a bit of sound advice that might have 
saved his party from humiliation had he 
heeded it. 

Any mere chronicle of his achievements 
would seem unbelievable were it not for 
his cheerful persistence that overlooks 
temporary defeat and can see an under- 
taking pursued to success over a long 
period of years. When advocates of some 
measure grow impatient and ask him how 
he manages to endure the political ob- 
stacles and delay, he says: “ Every great 
reform has taken a long time. Look at 
the history of workmen’s compensation or 
child-welfare laws in this State. It took 
ten years to get the one and nearly as 
long to get the other.” So six years to get 
the State government reorganized looks 
short to him. 

Tax reduction, first accomplished be- 
fore the federal government could rub 
its eyes, and carried to thirty million dol- 
lars this year, sound financing, good 
roads, public health, education and wel- 
fare legislation, a progressive and public- 
spirited solution of the development of the 
State’s water-power resources, have all 
been achieved without abating a jot that 
lovable simplicity and human understand- 
ing that make the crowd love him. 

He went to buy a hat at a Fifth Ave- 
nue hatter’s one day and soon the police 
were clearing the crowd in front of the 
door, “obstructing traffic.’”’” Al came out 


in all the glory of a new pale-gray Fedora 
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hat. The crowd cheered. He raised his 
hat toward them, grinned, and said: 
“Like it?” Of course they did. 

But he enjoyed at least as much the 
discomfiture of a clerk, in a little shop 
where he went to buy a watch for one of 
his boys, who said to him: “ Did any one 
ever tell you that you look like Al 
Smith?” “No,” he answered. “No one 
ever told me I looked like him.” The 
clerk called an associate and they reached 
a quick decision. 

Al Smith is never too busy to help solve 
some individual tangle, never too up-stage 
to remember an old friend and help him if 
he can. There is an impression in some 
quarters that the Executive Department 
of the State of New York is a sort of con- 
tinuous comic opera with “The Side- 
walks of New York” as the prevailing 
theme. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. Genial, fun-loving, witty, and 
easy-going, Al Smith is every inch the 
governor. He has a deep respect for the 
office he holds and a profound sense of the 
obligations it imposes. Dignity and re- 
sponsibility never leave him. He never 
forgets he is governor and has a sensitive 
appreciation of what is fitting for him to 
do or not to do. In office he has grown 
not only in wisdom but in personal popu- 
larity. 

The business man knows that Governor 
Smith will protect him as far as justice 
and the good of the State will allow, and 
the men, women, and children of the 
State know he cares for even the least of 
them and that for their sakes he wants to 
make good his ambition to show that an 
East Side boy can be an intelligent and a 
good governor. “I'll put all the strength, 
all the ability, all the power I possess into 
that.’’ And he has so successfully accom- 
plished this that America is watching his 
every act, deciding how much farther a 
struggling boy, trained and developed as 
he has been, can go in managing the af- 
fairs of government. 
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The life situation demands standing and marching in lines. —Page 258. 
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I 


8] HE citizen who at the 
present time does his 
reading running not 
only must perspire but 
must be perplexed. 
The head-lines, par- 
ticularly those in the 
morning papers, are 
giving him a set of nerves. If he is at all 
impressionable, a glance at the scare-heads 
will utterly ruin what otherwise might 
have been a highly successful day. Of 
course, if he had all the real facts concern- 
ing the prevalence and relative importance 
of law violation this might not be so, but, 
unfortunately, the statistics we have are 
inaccurate. 

That there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the variety and complexity of 
crimes, however, and a growing disrespect 
for law cannot successfully be denied. 








These conditions have been discussed 
fully and freely, even to a defense of the 
publication of crime news in the daily pa- 
pers, and what has been said need not be 
reiterated here. But attention should be 
turned to the repeated accusation that the 
schools, in which all of us are more or less 
interested and with which most of us have 
some direct or indirect connection, are 
largely responsible for crime. To get prop- 
er light on this accusation one must see 
clearly the mission of the modern school, 
what it is trying to accomplish in the 
training of the present school generation, 
how it has been influenced by psychologi- 
cal method, and to what limits it may be 
held accountable for the tendencies of 
modern youth. 


II 


THE real purpose and aim of the mod- 
ern school is to train children gradually to 
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become more intelligent, and, to accom- 
plish this, educationists have been mak- 
ing a serious attempt to relate school 
training to life. No longer is the school 
looked upon as a place to provide prep- 
aration for life, but as part of life itself. 
Consequently, the life situation, as the 
child is supposed to find it later, has been 
introduced into the schoolroom, and the 
problem and project methods of teaching 
resulting from this transfer are supposed 
to have subtracted from the school envi- 
ronment what many modern teachers de- 
risively term “the lock-step methods of 
education.” 

Naturally, in making over the old, few 
instrumentalities for conscious education 
have been preserved and previous meth- 
ods of disciplinary control have disap- 
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still a child in school, this new method has 
made its appeal. Again, life’s growing 
complexities are putting the parent out of 
active touch with the school situation. 
For these reasons there has been little 
difficulty in giving fashion to this newer 
psychology. To get at the child’s motive 
for doing a thing has seemed to be more 
important than to correct his conduct at 
the moment of infraction. This on the 
principle that, if we understand an indi- 
vidual’s motives, that which otherwise 
might be considered a wrongful act may 
come to be looked upon as rightful con- 
duct. Although we have no evidence that 
after his demise Professor William James 
succeeded in communicating with persons 
on this earth, if he has made the effort it 
doubtless was to get in touch with these 

violators of the laws of habit 

formation. 


If 


Or the various agencies that 
are organized to motivate 
against crime, the school is the 
least highly selective in charac- 
ter. As a public institution it 
takes all who may apply for ad- 
mission. The church, lodge, or 
profession may set up certain 
safeguards intended to debar 
those of questionable moral or 
ethical responsibility, and, to the 
extent that this is done, the 
probability of including those in 
i whom criminal tendencies may 
ery later develop is lessened. 
pel The school affords no such 
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fact, psychologists interested in 
educational training have been 
stressing the need for careful at- 
tention to each individual child. 
In the old days when schools 
were less crowded the demand 
was for standardization of the 
output —graduation according 
to a pattern. The opportunity 
for individual attention was 


peared almost entirely. In their place has great, then, but was neglected; such op- 
been substituted a naturalism in educa- portunity is small now and is insisted 
tion—allowing the child to follow and de- upon. And the educational administrator 
velop his own inclinations. To the parent paces up and down muttering: “What to 
do! What to do!” 


who remembers severe chastisement while 
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Meanwhile there are twenty-five mil- 
lion children in the United States attend- 
ing schools of various kinds. Some per- 
sist to graduation from elemen- 

tary school, high school, or col- 

lege, while the majority drop out 

as early as the law permits. 

Many of the latter drift into 
criminal pursuits, not primarily 

because they have left school too 

early, but because, for various 

reasons, their educational train- 

ing has been ineffective. 


IV 


THE schools have made splen- 
did progress in a comparatively 
short time in their attempts to 
provide the right kind of training 
for the unadjusted child, the sub- 
normal. Many of these are ca- 
pable of learning at their own 
rate, and school authorities have 
recognized this. With somewhat 
limited means they have pro- 
vided special classes and special 
teachers, so that a small per- 
centage of the so-called feeble- 
minded are given public-school ( 
training. Those for whom no 
provision has been made are \: 
being dragged along with the 
normal groups or neglected en- 
tirely. When they leave the ordi- 
nary school their childish minds 
are decidedly unfit to cope with 
adult problems, and they become 
wards of the public. They will be found 
eventually in jails, almshouses, and kin- 
dred institutions. 

For those, other than the feeble-mind- 
ed, who tend toward criminal activities, 
school authorities are casting about for 
systems of training that will preclude the 
possibility or at least the probability of 
well-defined waywardness. To prevent 
delinquency, to rescue for society those 
who have been the victims of their envi- 
ronment, to redirect the venturesome and 
the antisocially inclined, and to subtract 
from criminal life its allurements of profit 
and ease, the modern school has become 
surfeited with plans for reorganizing edu- 
cation in order that such “morality and 
good government (as are) necessary to 
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Many of these are 
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mankind . . forever be 
aged.” 


These plans are nearly all based upon 


may encour- 


ipable of learning at their own rate. 


one law of the newer psychology—a 
wrongful act cannot properly be labelled as 
such unless the motive for its per petration is 
known—and, as a result of the work of the 
psychologist of individual differences, the 
schoolmaster has been led to throw off the 
older methods of seemingly harsh disci- 
pline in order that the ultimate responsi- 
bility for infraction might be postponed, 
and in order that the correction might not 
only fit the misdemeanor but would result 
from sober judgment and advisement. 
Meanwhile he talks of teaching respect for 
law and authority without accomplishing 
much toward that end. Doubtless he is 
somewhat flustered by psychological in- 
novations and greatly confused by the 
rapid changes in the social order. In try- 
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ing to keep up with the procession he 
speaks of bringing the life situation into 
the classroom, while the parent, echoing 
this, complains because his child is being 
taught nothing that will be of service to 
him economically in later years. 

The fact is that the schools are too over- 
crowded and teachers too few to give spe- 
cific attention to training for specific jobs; 
only can we reasonably expect the school- 
master to teach for possible changes. 
This, in his limited and underpaid posi- 
tion, he is endeavoring to do. He may see 
the need for bringing the complete life sit- 
uation into the classroom, but if he does 
this he must include the exercise of police 
powers, and he finds himself between the 
two horns of a training dilemma. 


V 

PsycHoLocy has said: Appeal to the 
child’s interests. Education has said: Let 
him bring his interests into the classroom 
and there we shall develop them. No 
longer is there stress upon the interests 
that were formerly thought good for him; 
he is, in actuality, a self-determinator. 

The inadequacy of this procedure is im- 
mediately apparent. When the life situa- 
tion is brought in at the door of the class- 
room, police regulation flies out of the 
window. In its place is substituted stu- 
dent self-government—the election, usu- 
ally the appointment, of certain children 
to put into practice the flimsy disciplinary 
measures that accompany the newer psy- 
chology of self-expression. The imma- 
turity that characterizes the judgment ex- 
ercised by those in power has no counter- 
part in the world of affairs. The jury of 
one’s peers, however, so magnanimously 
granted the miscreant in the law courts of 
the land, is copied in the miniature expe- 
riences of these schoolhoused juveniles. 
How can they know what is right and 
what is wrong? Who of us does? Cer- 
tainly only those are in a position to 
judge upon whom the mantle of maturity 
has already fallen. Who of us does not 
look to these for guidance and for regu- 
lative measures beyond which we do not 
emerge ? 

When the child leaves the school be- 
hind, self-expression, as he has come to 
know it within school walls, ceases. His 
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employment, his hours and kinds of rec- 
reation, his personal business transac- 
tions, his travels afoot, by motor, or by 
train, his home life, his appetites, his re- 
ligious practices and proclivities are re- 
stricted and policed. He is not prepared 
for the conditions which he finds. The life 
situation as he learned to know it was arti- 
ficial. Even the code of morals to which 
he was besought to adhere he finds freely 
violated by the devotees of the newer psy- 
chology of personal liberty and self-deter- 
mination. 


VI 

TRUANCY and incorrigibility still persist 
in the schools despite the appeals to indi- 
vidual interest. For these are listed five 
main causes: nomadism, harmful home 
conditions, educational maladjustment, 
failure to control bad habits at their in- 
cipiency, and the restlessness of adoles- 
cence. For harmful home conditions the 
school cannot justly be held responsible, 
although it is sending out its social-service 
workers to try to correct these. For no- 
madism it can but exercise a check. 

To meet the restlessness of adolescence 
the school has loosened its restrictive mea- 
sures in order that the child may have 
“the freedom of exploration,” although 
this is a time when such restrictive mea- 
sures are greatly needed. Physical and 
mental changes and an increase in emo- 
tional life cause the adolescent to develop 
a desire to be where he is not. And it is at 
this time that he not only needs excellent 
guidance but, more, he needs to be held to 
a purpose so that he may not become a 
victim of his imagination. 

For educational maladjustment and for 
failure to control bad habits at their in- 
cipiency (if the latter have been begun 
while the child is enrolled at school) the 
school is definitely accountable. Educa- 
tional readjustment may be brought about 
through re-education complete enough to 
find an adequate substitute, so that the 
individual child may learn to adapt him- 
self to new situations and learn to co- 
operate with those with whom he must 
later come in contact. This psychological 
principle does not carry over in its en- 
tirety, however, to control of conduct. If 
my boy jumps up and down on the floor 




















so hard that he causes the plaster in the 
flat below to be precipitated upon the 
heads of my nether neighbors, shall I tell 
him to climb into a fireside chair and do 
his jumping? I must if I do not wish to 
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pay any attention to him,” she urged. 
“The father is studying the child.” 

Now if there must be such specialists in 
child-study they should be allowed to in- 
vestigate and make clear their findings, 
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repress his desire and he feels a particular 
urge at this time for jumping. 

The story is told of a Middle Western 
college professor who entertained a visit- 
ing colleague at dinner in his home. Self- 
expression was the watchword of the 
household. The children, quite small, 
were allowed to eat with their elders. 
During the meal little Oscar W., sitting 
next to the guest, immersed both hands 
in the gravy and wiped them on the 
guest’s dinner coat. The mother was 
quite complacent about it. “Just don’t 
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but there is no real reason why each new 
“truth” should be immediately accepted 
and applied by every teacher employed to 
direct our children in school or college. 
We have turned most of our schools into 
experimental laboratories, and the teacher 
who is to keep up with the innovations in 
method must be constantly enrolled in 
some training institution. If the rapid 
changes in the social order make this im- 
perative, there is little that can be done 
about it; any temporary radical reform in 
social tendencies is always ineffective 
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changes for the better come only through 
gradual growth. There is need, on the 
other hand, for concentration in the hands 
of specialists-worthy-of-their-hire, all 

the specific studies and activities that 


Not a single member of the Boy Scouts was ever brought into the courts for infraction of the law 


tend to throw some light on how the mod- 
ern child should be trained. 


VII 

It is most difficult to believe the state- 
ments of certain educationists that the 
youth of to-day are no worse than the 
youth of yesteryear. Such statements 
smack too much of a defense of methods 
of training for which they are responsible, 
and remind one of Alexander Woollcott’s 
criticism of a play he found it necessary 
to review—‘“‘it was like the warm juice of 
parsnips.”’ Cartaialy they (the youth) are 
worse in matters of modesty in dress and 
conversation, or else many of us have 


failed to recognize that the pace they set 
is the desirable one and have failed to 
keep up in the methods and modes of 
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(shall we say?) not only self-expression 
but of expressing it all. 

The youth in our schools are essentially 
different from adults in their attitude and 
conduct only with respect to the manner 
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in which disposition has been made of 
cases of infraction. The Committee on 
Character of the New York City Board of 
Education has reported that: 

These same delightful young people believe 
that it is all right if they can “get away with 
it.” They lack respect for parents and for au- 
thority. To copy home work is entirely honora 
ble if they are not caught. Forging a signature 
is a simple way of saving a lot of trouble. “Cut 
ting” is to be commended if they can “get by.” 
Thieving is a matter of almost daily occurrence. 
Cheating is no disgrace if the offender is not de- 
tected. 


The committee proposes as a remedy 
moral instruction in the high schools—a 
definite and positive instruction as to 
questions of right and wrong, with an aim 
to develop clear-cut conceptions of posi- 
tive virtues, rather than stress the nega- 
tive ‘Thou shalt not.” 
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Through precept and example and 
through inspirational teaching this in- 
struction might be effective with those 
who have slight tendency and little desire 
to stray from the path of right conduct. 
But there is serious question as to whether 
we have reached the point where we must 
throw over the spirit and letter of the 
Mosaic laws as if they were so much sand 
ballast. What harm can come to the child 
in telling him that he cannot do a certain 
thing, that he will be summarily penalized 
if he persists in doing it? What great 
harm is done if a reason for the restriction 
is not immediately given? Most persons 
with whom one may talk at length about 
this matter attribute the success they 
have had to experiences in the woodshed 
or cloakroom. 

To return to previous practices that 
were once thought good is not a simple 
thing to do, however. We have commit- 
ted ourselves to progressivism and laugh 
out of countenance the person who speaks 
of the good old days or hints at the possi- 
bility of returning to the old-time religion. 
With a little knowledge of psychology and 
a comparatively infinitesimal amount of 
so-called scientific truth, we turn our 
backs upon the dark days of past igno- 
rance and misunderstanding, and shout 
from the housetops that this is the age of 
individual freedom, personal liberty, re- 
generation, and the youth movement. 


VIIl 


In to-day’s paper I read the words of a 
judge of the criminal court: “I hate to sen- 
tence you for embezzling these funds. My 
heart goes out to young men such as you.” 

I turn to the account of a confession of 
murder. The detective is describing the 
scene when the husband admitted his 
guilt. “It was so sad I cried a little my- 
self,” he says. 

I attend a meeting of school executives. 
A man who has been the principal of a 
public school for many years gives voice 
to these words: “I never whip any of the 
children in my school any more. I reason 
with them.” 

This is the effect of the newer psychol- 
ogy. Let the child alone; these blubberers 
are studying him. 

The fallacy in this attitude lies in the 
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fact that from five to ten per cent of all 
the children in the schools are constantly 
in trouble of some nature. For many of 
these there is no cure save chastisement, 
and, where the school authorities fail to 
administer this remedy, they become re- 
sponsible for criminal activities that de- 
velop later. The principal of a parental 
school has stated that a free use of the 
paddle will cure any tendency toward i. 
licit behavior, that no case of truancy Rs 
ever failed to yield to this treatment. 
Children like reasonable discipline—fitting 
the correction to the misconduct. They 
recognize it as fair; they are quick to de- 
tect sincerity as well as insincerity; they re- 
spect a system that makes them do things. 

To accomplish the ends for which this 
argument is presented it is not necessary 
to go back to the practice so fittingly ex- 
pressed in the words, “no lickin’, no 
Varnin’.” Every misdemeanor does not 
call for a whack on the head or a kick on 
the shins. Ifa child can be taught respect 
for law and order through reasoning, well 
and good. But if obedience cannot be 
superinduced in the absence of the birch 
rod or the more scientific paddle, these 
have their place. Obedience to reasonable 
rules is necessary if the child is to play 
his part later in our co-operative scheme 
of adult affairs. 


IX 


A New York police commissioner is 
credited with the statement that in his 
entire term of service not a single mem- 
ber of the Boy Scouts was ever brought 
into the courts for infraction of the law. 
The annual report of a prominent branch 
of the Children’s Aid Society states: “We 
have found that we can prevent crime 
among boys in any district of the city 
where we establish boys’ clubs and play- 
grounds under sympathetic leadership. 
Give the boys something to do that in- 
terests them more than the adventure of 
crime and they will desert the latter.” 

In each of these statements we find a 
suggestion of disciplinary control, and 
those who are seeking reasonable substi- 
tutes may find them here. Most boys 
would prefer to hit out a line drive over 
second base than to break a window in 
the neighborhood church. But in doing 
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so they are subject to the disciplinary 
rules of the game. Self-expression doesn’t 
stretch a two-base hit to a home run, nor 
will it permit an outfielder to wear two 
gloves at one time. Any boys’ club or 
girls’ club that is succeeding has stringent 
rules of discipline, and penalties are at- 
tached that are as effective, if not more 
so, as those imposed by the law courts. 

Yet, in the face of the evidence arising 
frdéin such disciplinary control, on every 
hand we have educationists clamoring for 
the abolition of marching in lines, of mili- 
tary drill, of corporal punishment; in 
short, of any and all disciplinary mea- 
sures save moral suasion and mental per- 
suasion. At the same time they shout for 
the introduction of the life situation, little 
realizing that they are refuting their own 
arguments. The life situation demands 
standing and marching in lines. Is the 
school-child to learn those rules of con- 
duct only through visits to the cafeteria, 
the theatre, the athletic contest, the 
down-town traffic corner? The conduct of 
the present-day typical high-schocl stu- 
dent is mute testimony to the kinds of dis- 
ciplinary control to which he has been 
subjected. 

There are many who contend that mili- 
tary drill is harmful, that we are planting 
in the mind of the child who is forced to 
take part in it seeds of war and combat. 
We may do away with guns if necessary 
and keep the children out of military uni- 
form if that seems expedient. But where 
is the harm in teaching order, obedience, 
and promptness through group practice, 
through drill for habit-formation? The 
“youth movement” is opposed to drill, of 
course. It means work. Work means do- 
ing something the youth doesn’t want to 
do. And what is to happen to the nation 
that subsidizes laziness? The answer may 
be found in the dole system adopted by 
England, and we may profit by reading it 
there. 


x 


THE school’s real responsibility in crime- 
prevention is to rid itself of some of the 
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newer laissez-faire tendencies in educa- 
tional training. Moral and religious in- 
struction have their rightful places in the 
“training up” of a child, but all the plead- 
ing, beseeching, and preaching will go for 
naught if we put it entirely up to the 
child to formulate his own ideas of right 
and wrong, good and bad, beautiful and 
ugly. He is too immature in thought, too 
lacking in experience, too easily swayed 
by temporary fashion to know where he 
is going. So are most of us. That is why 
we sanction control of conduct through 
selection of judges, lawmakers, law- 
enforcers, and teachers. These we should 
arm with moral support, and to those 
who have to do with the training of the 
child we should ‘say firmly and emphati- 
cally: 

Let the child know definitely what is ex- 
pected of him. 

Do not threaten with punishment unless 
you are willing to administer it should it be 
needed. 

Make the “ punishment fit the crime” by 
making it meet the needs of the particular 
child in so far as these may be determined. 

Act immediately after the misdemeanor 
has been committed, but never in anger. 

See that the child understands why he is 
being corrected. 

Impress upon the child that the presence 
of low standards in others does not justify 
their imitation. 

If a misdemeanor once corrected has been 
repeated be consistent in repetition of cor- 
rection. 

Formulate rules that must be obeyed in 
order that the child may take his rightful 
place in the social world about him. 

Insist on obedience ; persist in securing it. 

If, meanwhile, we see fit to check up on 
ourse.ves, set a reasonable and consistent 
examr'e, and cease the mad effort to de- 
stroy the fine traditions ‘* 1t have afford- 
ed us achievements wor. , of emulation 
and goals worthy of att: ..ment, we can 
produce in the younger generation in a 
remarkably short time a strength and 
durability of character from which they 
will find it difficult to depart. 
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T last I understand 
what Janet Carter 
meant. Why in the 
world are women so 
much subtler than 
men? Especially 
about other women, I 
mean. Now, I am 
fifty-six years old and I’ve known Marcia 
Carberry since she was a baby, and yet I 
thought the Carter girl was simply talk- 
ing nonsense. 

She’s an impudent chit, anyway. I'll 
never understand these youngsters. Like 
myself and a dozen other people, she had 
dropped in at Marcia’s for tea. There 
she stood, not a day over twenty, her lit- 
tle red mouth just twice as red as it 
should have been and her silky black curls 
bobbed cruelly short. She was wearing a 
white sport skirt, I remember, and a 
bright-yellow silk sweater. A pretty child 
but impudent—no reverence, I mean, not 
for me or Marcia or anybody. 

She handed me her cup of tea as if I 
were a boy made to run her errands. 

“Put the stuff somewhere,” she said. 
“T hate it. It hasn’t any more umph to 
it than this house.” 

I passed the cup to a roving butler and 
then turned on her indignantly and de- 
manded what she meant by umph—and 
just what did the young lady think was 
wrong with Marcia’s house? 

She leaned against a table and*waited 
indolently for me to light her cigarette. 
After she had taken several deep puffs 
and inhaled li ‘a longshoreman, she shot 
two long stré‘hers of smoke from her 
nostrils and eXplained casually: “Umph 
means kick, zip, life—red corpuscles. 
This house takes all the umph out of me. 
It makes me feel like a sweet young 
thing that ought to have the vapors—like 
one of Jane Austen’s dainty lassies, you 
know. I always put on a double layer of 
rouge when I come here because I feel 
pale the minute I enter the door.” 














Her flippancy seemed both vulgar and 
absurd to me. Marcia’s drawing-room 
was beautiful, just exactly what a draw- 
ing-room in a summer home ought to be 
—cool and exquisite. Everything in it 
was right, exactly and perfectly right: it 
had color and repose, proportion, bal- 
ance, light; every detail was perfect in 
itself, but each slipped easily and natu- 
rally into the room as a whole. The pic- 
tures, the flowers, the furniture, the rugs 
—everything suggested the artist and 
nothing suggested the interior decorator. 
The room was like Marcia herself, as 
nearly ideal as one is apt to find in this 
clumsy world. 

I said something of the sort to the Car- 
ter child. She inhaled more smoke and 
then drawled insolently as it wavered 
lazily out of her mouth: “Exactly; it’s 
just like Mrs. Carberry.” She looked 
out through the open French doors, past 
the gardens, to the Sound, its waters 
placidly blue in the afternoon sunlight. 
“TI never go swimming out here any 
more,” she continued, “not at the Car- 
berry beach, I mean. I can swim five 
miles in ordinary water, but I turn into a 
perfect lady the minute I put a toe in 
Carberry water and want to scream for 
help. Mrs. Carberry is the loveliest 
woman I know—but she takes all the 
ozone out of theair.” I'll never forget the 
impudent smile the terrible girl gave me 
as she crushed her cigarette in a tray and 
added: “She’s just a pastel.” She knew 
that I couldn’t understand her and her 
smile said so; she knew, too, that I was a 
little angry and her smile said that; and 
she knew that I had a passion for pastels, 
and her smile said that pastels were thin 
things for tepid people. I told her that 
she was too young to understand or ap- 
preciate Mrs. Carberry, and she replied as 
she turned to leave me that I was much 
too old. 

She made me very angry, but now I 
know that she was right—partly right, 
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anyway. It wasn’t only that I was too 
old; it was mainly that I was a man, and I 
had adored Marcia too long ever to an- 
alyze her. If Marcia hadn’t done the 
analyzing for me, I’d still think, I sup- 
pose, that Janet Carter was impudent and 
stupid. Now I am forced to bow before 
her intelligence, but my opinion of her 
manners remains unchanged. 

It was only two weeks after my con- 
versation with Janet that I called on 
Marcia and found her in the garden. She 
was sitting under a striped umbrella, and 
as I approached I thought for the thou- 
sandth time that she was the loveliest 
woman I had ever seen. And my opinion 
is worth something, too, if twenty years 
of travel in every civilized country can 
teach a not unimpressionable bachelor 
what loveliness in woman is. 

One somehow always took Marcia’s 
beauty for granted. She had always been 
beautiful; she always would be. One is 
never surprised by the beauty of a rose, 
you know. Only an ugly rose would be 
startling, but occasionally one sees a rose 
that has something not different but more 
exquisite: it isn’t just beautiful, it has a 
certain grace, a subtle perfume, a flair all 
its own. Marcia was like that. Her 
beauty was neither unexpected nor ex- 
otic; there was nothing about it to make 
one exclaim with enthusiasm, but a single 
blemish would have marred her com- 
pletely. Had her chestnut hair been less 
rich and filled with light, if her delicate 
skin had shown the slightest flaw, if her 
hands had not proved slenderly sensitive 
or her small body perfectly formed, the 
shock would have been great; but Marcia 
showed no blemish. Her features were 
quite regular but mobile and expressive, 
her blue eyes were accentuated by her 
long black lashes, her small teeth were 
even and milk-white, her skin was almost 
translucent, and the shell-pink in her oval 
cheeks deepened and paled as she talked. 
There was nothing wrong but nothing 
extraordinary about her, and yet like the 
rose she had something all her own—a 
quality that made her exquisite, rare. 
Above any American woman that I have 
ever known, above amy woman, Marcia 
had race, a suggestion of fine breeding 
that set her above beauty. 

She turned in her chair as I approached 


and held out her hand. Her smile was 
sweet in its welcome and her clear voice 
warm and friendly. “I am glad you 
came, Cary,” she said, pressing my hand 
gently. “Sit down here under the umbrella 
with me and help me solve a conundrum. 
Do you want tea?” 

“No, no tea.” I put my hat on the 
grass and leaned on the tiny table that 
separated us. “What is the conundrum? 
A new color scheme for the drawing-room 
or a birthday present for Peter?” 

“The drawing-room is going to stay as 
it is and Peter doesn’t have a birthday for 
six months. No, I’m the conundrum, 
with Peter as a little accompanying rid- 
dle. Isuppose one’s husband is always an 
accompanying riddle, but Peter happens 
to be just now a particular riddle, a sort 
of human rebus to which I am the key— 
and I’m a rebus ten times as difficult.” 

“Not nearly so difficult, I’ll wager,” I 
said, “as your way of presenting the 
conundrum. Marcia, you and Peter 
haven’t——” 

“Quarrelled? Can you imagine us 
quarrelling, Cary?” 

“Never. I can’t imagine anything more 
impossible.” 

She smiled, but her eyes were sad, and 
her voice was sincere when she spoke. 
“That,” she explained softly, “is the 
conundrum.” 

“Marcia,” I protested, “I don’t under- 
stand. You ask me to solve a riddle by 
speaking in riddles. What do you mean?” 

“Listen, Cary,” she said earnestly, 
leaning too on the little table. “ You’ve 
known me forever and ever. I can’t 
remember anything when you weren't. 
Why, when I was a little girl I called you 
Uncle Cary and thought you were the most 
wonderful man in the world—but awfully 
old. You were under thirty, I suppose.” 

“Well, I’m twenty-six years older than 
you are, my dear; so you can do your own 
mathematics.” 

“And I’m thirty,” she mused. “ Thirty. 

And Peter is thirty-three. And 
how little understanding we have found.” 
She gazed out over the Sound for a few 
moments and then she turned again to 
me, the vague look gone from her face. 
“You’ve known me always, Cary. Ex- 
plain me to myself.” 

I was completely taken aback, so sur- 
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prised that I stuttered a little as I re- 
peated her words: “Explain you to your- 
self! You mean, for me to analyze you? 
Why, Marcia, I couldn’t.” 
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praise of her son, but I was surprised by 
the coolness in her voice when she mur- 
mured: “Yes, Peterkin is perfect—a per- 


fect gentleman at five. There’s no hope.” 





She leaned against a table and waited indolently for me to light her cigarette.—Page 259. 


“Why not?” she demanded, bending 
forward in her eagerness. 

“One might as well try to analyze 
music. I believe I’ve always thought of 
you as perfect, Marcia, even when you 
were a very little girl.” 

“T suppose you did,” she agreed calmly. 
“And I imagine that you think of Peter- 
kin as perfect too.” Peterkin was her 
small boy, Peter, Junior. 

I did think that Peterkin was perfect, 
and I said so honestly and with vigor. 
She nodded when I had finished my 


“Please explain, Marcia,” I pleaded. 
“T have never seen you in a mood like 
this before, and you don’t make a prac- 
tice of speaking in puzzles. What do you 
mean by saying that there is no hope?”’ 

“One more question and then I'll tell 
you what I’m getting at.” She hesitated 
a moment and then asked gently: 


“You’ve loved a good many women, 
haven’t you, Cary?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “I have.” 

“Too many ever to marry any one of 
them?” 
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Again I admitted that she was right. 
She was confusing me more and more. 
Marcia was the last person in the world to 
ask a question so intimate, but her next 
question completely floored me. 

“Have you ever been in love with 
me?” 

I simply stared at her. “Answer, 
Cary,” she commanded. “Have you 
ever been in love with me? You’ve 
kissed so many women. Have you ever 
wanted to kiss me?” 

My reply was no reply, just a stammer 
of embarrassment. She saved me quickly 
by interrupting. “Don’t, Cary!” she 
cried. “I knew you never had.” She 
leaned her cheek on her hand and stared 
pensively at the grass. “That’s just the 
trouble,” she murmured. “I wonder why 
Peter ever did. . . .”” She turned slightly 
and looked at me, her blue eyes vague 
with thought. “You say that I am per- 
fect, Cary, and time and time again 
you’ve told me that I was lovely, and yet 
you’ve never even thought of kissing me. 
Do you know why not?” 

I shook my head, too puzzled to speak, 
too dumfounded to dare an explanation. 

“Well, I'll tell you because you prob- 
ably don’t know. The reason, you see, 
is my conundrum. Cary, I’m impaled on 
the pin of my own culture. I’m like a 
butterfly stuck on a pin. I want to get 
off and fly into the sunlight, but my 
wings are powdered heavy with culture; 
they are so weighted down that I can’t 
lift myself from the pin. People tell me 
over and over again how beautiful my 
wings are, how lovely the coloring, how 
thick the powder. Perhaps, but the 
powder holds me on the pin.” 

“How much you’ve been thinking 
about all this!” I exclaimed. “You said 
that as if you had memorized it.” 

“T have memorized it,” she replied 
calmly. “It’s the result of hours and 
hours of thought. It wasn’t until I found 
the metaphor of the butterfly and the pin 
that I understood.” 

“But I don’t understand,” I protested. 

“T’m going to explain. You had better 
light a cigarette, because it’s a long story.” 
Then when I had lighted my cigarette 
she told me the story—and at last I un- 
derstood what the Carter child had 


meant, 


“Cary,” she began, “I don’t know very 
much about eugenics or environment or 
things of that sort, but I do know that 
I’ve had all the humanity bred out of 
me. I’m like flowers that have been too 
carefully cultivated—you know, they’re 
perfect in a way, delicate, too, and rare— 
but they haven’t any perfume. Well, 
centuries of breeding have done just that 
to me.” 

I protested that she was talking non- 
sense, as I honestly thought she was, and 
the next instant I remembered that I had 
once likened her to a matchless orchid. 

“No, I’m not talking nonsense.” There 
was something so positive and definite 
about the way she settled back in her 
chair that I protested no more. I re- 
member that a faint memory flicked 
across my mind just then, the memory of 
my surprise when Peterkin was born. It 
had been impossible, somehow, to think 
of Marcia’s bearing a child. 

“All this goes back five years,” she said 
slowly, evidently arranging her thoughts 
in order, “to the year before we went into 
the war. I don’t remember just what 
started me thinking, a novel probably or 
some play. Anyhow, I began to realize 
that I was living in a sort of vacuum, that 
I wasn’t reacting to life the way other 
people did. Everything was pleasant and 
lovely, but nothing was quite real. Little 
things jarred on me often—but there were 
no big things. 

“T wonder if I can make you under- 
stand. A graph of my life would show al- 
most a straight line, with little ups and 
downs in it, perhaps, but no peaks—no 
climaxes, I mean. Before I was married I 
had hundreds of beaux but not one lover. 
Just to show you how honest I mean to be 
with you, Cary, I’m going to confess that 
Peter is the only man that ever asked me 
to marry him.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “You don’t 
mean that?” 

“T do.” Her voice was astonishingly 
quiet and natural. “Every man I met 
treated me as if I were something too 
delicate to touch, an objet d’art. You 
still do; so does Peter. I got to thinking 
about that, you see, and then I got to 
thinking about other things—music and 
books and art— oh, everything—life in 
general; and then I realized that nothing 
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“Answer, Cary,” she commanded. “Have you ever been in love with me?”’—Page 262. 


had ever been real to me, not even Peter 
or Peterkin.” Suddenly she paused and 
turned to me and demanded: “ How would 
you like to hear me play in a concert- 
hall, Cary?” 

“Why,” I replied, surprised by her 
question, “I’d much rather hear you in a 
drawing-room.” 

Again she leaned back in her chair and 
again I noted the extraordinary calm in 
her voice. “I’m not going to ask you why, 
because you would tell me that my art is 


too delicate for a large hall—and that 
isn’t the real reason at all, though you 
don’t know it. It took me a long time to 
figure that out,” she said reminiscently, 
“but now I know. Feinberg taught me. 
I met him at Sally Belton’s. I had heard 
him play and wondered how he could 
evoke such music with such ordinary 
technic, and I was shocked when I met 
him. He’s common, Cary, dreadfully 
common, really vulgar; but his vulgarity 
is his salvation. I suppose it’s a platitude 
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to say that music is elemental, but I 
never realized it until I met Feinberg. 
My technic is better than his, far better, 
but he plays with his emotions—and I 
play with my mind. Do you see what I 
mean? All I have is understanding—and 
he’s got poetry. 

“Tt was the same afternoon that I met 
Norris Perry, the critic, you know. I’ve 
wondered often how he could bring such 
constant enthusiasm to his work, and that 
afternoon I found out. He comes from 
some small town in the Middle West and 
he never went to a real concert until he 
entered college. Why, music is a thrilling, 
new experience to him. He can find 
something fresh and wonderful even in 
‘Trovatore’—and I was tired of ‘Trova- 
tore’ by the time I was twelve. He raved 
over the way the Philharmonic had played 
the Fifth the night before, and just about 
all that I had carried away from that con- 
cert was a little irritation because one of 
the second violins had been a little flat. 
Beethoven tears Perry to pieces—and I 
knew the Fifth by heart when I was a 
little girl. 

“Tt’s the same with everything. I get 
acertain pleasure out of art—I suppose 
I’d be lonely without it; but it never seems 
new and wonderful. I heard a woman 
raving recently about the ‘Sistine Ma- 
donna.’ She said that it had made her 
weep. I think I was about five when I 
saw it first, and I’ve seen it every time 
I’ve been to Dresden since. I’ve seen too 
much. There aren’t any surprises left.” 

“You are being rather absurdly mor- 
bid, Marcia,” I objected. “You mustn’t 
take some ignorant woman’s maudlin 
tears as a norm. Your more delicate 
appreciation is worth ten times as much.” 

“ As criticism, yes,” she agreed, “but as 
experience it is worth far less. That 
woman was thrilled when she saw the 
picture; I’m just pleased. I tell you, 
Cary, that I’ve had all the tears and 
laughter bred out of me. I don’t live; 
I’m looking at life through painted win- 
dows. I don’t even understand novels— 


realistic novels, I mean. They are about 
human beings, and I’m not human enough 
to find any relationship between the char- 
acters and myself. They just seem crude 
and in bad taste to me—and rather im- 
possible. I can’t believe in them. 
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“When I discovered that, I made up 
my mind to find out what people were 
like—not the people I know, but common, 
real people. I started to do charity work 
down on the East Side.”” She paused to 
smile. “Really, Cary, you should have 
seen me as a charity worker. Why, 
those people wouldn’t let me get near 
them. They said ‘yes, ma’am,’ and ‘no, 
ma’am,’ and backed away as if I were 
something they had never seen before; 
and I’ll be honest—I wanted to back away 
from them too. I couldn’t realize that 
they were people; they didn’t seem any 
more human to me than the animals in the 
zoo—and they were just as repellent. I 
couldn’t even sympathize with them. 
Do you see what I am getting at?” 

I thought I did, but I thought too that 
she was exaggerating the situation gro- 
tesquely. I told her that there was no 
reason why she should feel any relation- 
ship with East Siders, since they had noth- 
ing in common. 

“Nothing,” she explained, “but hu- 
manity, the thing that Feinberg puts in 
music. Oh, they go to his concerts and 
they get far more pleasure from them than 
I do; they live his music, I just realize it. 
Oh, I’ve thought all this out, Cary, and 
when I found out what the trouble was I 
decided that I had to find out what the 
cause was before I could try for a rem- 
edy.” 

“Did you find it?” I was still scep- 
tical but intensely interested. Just then a 
maid approached with a warm scarf and 
put it over her shoulders. 

“Thanks, Elise,” she said, “I was be- 
ginning to need it.” 

The maid was pleased with the appreci- 
ation and smiled as she turned to go. 
Marcia watched the girl until she reached 
the veranda and then answered me. 

“Oh, yes, I found it. It was so obvious 
that I couldn’t fail. Cary, you should see 
my family tree. It’s a rare thing. Some 
scientist will discover it some day and 
write a book about it. Do you know what 
I hunted for init? A single rotten twig— 
and I couldn’t find one, not in the main 
line, I mean. I suppose there were some 
bad boys perching on the side branches, 
but I confined myself to the main line 
and it was dreadfully discouraging. I 
prayed that I would find a Mayflower an- 
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cestor. Then I would have known that 
we were bourgeois at the root at least, but 
the first American Wharton didn’t come 
to this country until 1638, and the Eng- 
lish Whartons were gentlefolk, impover- 
ished then but with all sorts of distin- 
guished people back of them. That first 
Wharton—his name was Ezekiel—began 
to make money almost the day he landed. 
He sent his sons to Harvard, and that has 
been the story ever since. We've been 
rich almost from the first, we’ve gone to 
Harvard and Oxford, and we’ve travelled 
and had tutors and governesses—and not 
one Wharton in the main line has ever 
been anything but what a Wharton 
should be. Think of it! Not one of them 
ran away with some beautiful Irish ser- 
vant girl or a lovely Jewess—no, not one. 
They all married into families like their 
own. I’m the result. Century after cen- 
tury of refinement on refinement, culture 
and more culture—and now me. All the 
humanity has been refined away; it has 
been bred out of the tribe.” 

“The fact that you care about it is 
proof that you are wrong,” I put in rather 
warmly. “If you were right, you would 
be a cold-blooded aristocrat and simply 
proud of your aristocracy.” 

“T’m much more aristocratic than 
that,” she replied, smiling. “I take my 
aristocracy for granted. No, you’re 
wrong and I’m right—and you can’t ar- 
gue facts away. Well, when I found out 
that there was no hope in my ancestry, I 
turned to Peter’s. It was better than 
mine, more human, I mean. Some of his 
ancestors had done all sorts of things, 
especially two Dutchmen, but the last 
three or four generations proved discour- 
agingly impeccable. It was inevitable, I 
suppose, that Peter and I should marry.” 

I admire Peter Carberry. I dislike to 
use the word gentleman and I never use 
it lightly, but Peter is a gentleman to the 
core, one of the few Americans I know 
who never speaks of noblesse oblige and to 
whom it means everything. I said some 
words in praise of him to Marcia, and she 
agreed casually. 

“Peter is exactly what he should be,” 
she granted; “he might almost be a 
Wharton. He went to the right private 
school, he went to Harvard and belonged 
to the right clubs, he had a year at Ox- 
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ford, he is intelligent, he is fine. You 
needn’t praise Peter to me. I’ve lived 
with him seven years and I know most of 
his virtues. It’s faults that I’m hunting 
for, something really basic. I knew there 
was no hope for me in myself, and so I 
turned to Peter. I thought I might find 
something vital in him. Just when I had 
about given up hope the war came along 
and, of course, he enlisted at once. I was 
glad. I was so glad that I hardly thought 
of the possibility of his getting killed or 
crippled. We needed sandpapering, both 
of us, and somehow I was sure that war 
would sandpaper that fine gloss off of 
him and leave just male humanity.” 

I waited for her to goon. I had seen no 
change in Peter since the war; to me he 
seemed quite the same, and I wondered 
if the filth and muck he had waded 
through for eighteen months had rubbed 
off on him. Most men that I knew had 
been sandpapered to something consid- 
erably less than mere male humanity by 
the great white crusade for liberty. 

“T watched him every moment when he 
first got back,” she continued, “just 
waiting for him to say or do something 
crude, but he never faltered—not until a 
month ago. He seemed to have walked 
through that war as if it had been clean 
water. It hadn’t touched him anywhere. 
He was the same Peter that he had been 
when he went away. I could see no hope 
but I went on thinking, simply because I 
couldn’t stop.” 

“But what happened a month ago?” I 
demanded. “The war hasn’t broken out 
in Peter at this late date?” 

The sun was sinking behind us and a 
faint chill stole into the air. She drew the 
scarf closer around her shoulders and 
turned to me to smile. “That,” she re- 
plied lightly, “is the tragic climax to the 
story.” 

I could understand neither her smile 
nor the word tragic. If Peter had sud- 
denly turned crude, which I didn’t be- 
lieve, she had reason to rejoice. But she 
had said that the climax was tragic—and 
she had smiled. I do not like paradoxes 
and so I waited with considerable im- 
patience for her to explain. The smile 
played reminiscently about her mouth for 
a moment before she spoke, and when she 
did there was a trace of amusement in her 
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voice. Her eyes, I happened to notice, 
were strangely sombre. She seemed 
amused and distressed at the same time. 
Who can understand any one so com- 
plex? 

The faint smile wavered around her 
mouth like a teasing shadow as she con- 
tinued: “This is a real climax with pas- 
sionate drama and an unexpected dé- 
nouement and everything. Unfortunately, 
I can’t do it justice; I don’t know the 
words, and I don’t suppose I’d dare re- 
peat them if I did.” 

“Words? What words?” I asked, con- 
fused. 

“Splendid, rich, obscene words—words 
with ring and fire to them. But I’m just 
confusing you. I'll try to tell you just 
what happened.” She relaxed gracefully 
in the chair, the smile deepening with her 
thought; then she explained in her cool, 
sweet voice. “Peter’s never cross, you 
know. He has an astonishingly even dis- 
position, and even when something ir- 
ritates or offends him, he tries to hide it; 
but about a month ago our little world 
went mad. To begin with, he wasn’t very 
well. He woke up with a violent head- 
ache and decided not to go to town. 
Well, for some reason everything went 
wrong in the kitchen. Peter eats what is 
put before him, but he does like good cof- 
fee—and the coffee that morning was vile. 
Lunch was no better and neither was 
dinner. The cook lost her mind or tem- 
per or something. He didn’t say a word, 
but I could see that he was really angry.” 
She paused to laugh softly, her voice a 
ripple of amusement. 

“How things did pile up!” she con- 
tinued. “Almost every person Peter par- 
ticularly dislikes came in for tea, and for 
no reason at all Feinberg showed up with 
Sally. He rasped on Peter like a coarse 
file—and I think that Peter’s suave cour- 
tesy angered him. At any rate, he was 
deliberately and unnecessarily rude to me. 
Sally insisted that I play for him, and so I 
tried one of Debussy’s little things. 
When I got through he said, ‘Charming,’ 
and his voice simply dripped with con- 
tempt. I saw Peter’s eyes flash and he 


said to Feinberg in the gentlest way 
imaginable: ‘Isn’t it? So few people are 
subtle enough to understand Debussy.’ 
Feinberg didn’t know how to answer, and 
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I knew that Peter must be furious to come 
so near rudeness. . 

“Then just before dinner he discovered 
that some one had manhandled his pre- 
cious first of ‘Endymion.’ A page was 
torn. I thought he was going to burst 
forth then and there, but he didn’t; he 
just shut his lips tight and glared at the 
page. By the time we had finished that 
abominable dinner he was white with 
anger. I watched him, fascinated. I had 
never seen him angry before—and I was 
just a little afraid. Then, suddenly, I got 
an inspiration; I saw my chance to get off 
the pin. If Peter could just be driven out 
of that terrible calm; if something would 
only make him angry enough—angry 
enough, I mean, to make him forget all 
his courtesy and breeding—maybe his 
anger would melt all the artificiality about 
us and make us real. I suppose that’s a 
terribly confused way of saying it, but, 
you see, I wasn’t very clear in my own 
mind about what I thought would hap- 
pen. I simply knew that we lived in a 
world all bound down with thousands of 
restraints, and I thought that he might 
get angry enough to break the bonds. 
We needed a moment of reality, no mat- 
ter how horrible and vulgar it might be. 

“You have no idea how easily it all 
came about. Betty Corley was giving a 
dance at the Country Club that night and 
we had promised to go. I knew that Peter 
still had his headache and that he wanted 
me to call the dance off, but I pretended 
that I wanted to go and so, of course, 
Peter said nothing. I imagine that his 
head was splitting by the time we got 
there, but he said nothing about it and 
neither did I. Do you know Murray 
Cawston?” 

“Yes,” I replied, making no attempt to 
conceal my dislike. “I know him; at 
least, I’ve met him and I’ve read his book 
on etchings. The man’s a complete rot- 
ter.” 

She laughed softly—a little, bubbling, 
silvery laugh that startled me. “Peter 
can express it better,” she said lightly; 
“oh, much better. Well, Murray was 
there and he decided for some reason that 
I was to be his light of love that night. 
Anyway, he beaued me about beautifully, 
and I danced with him one dance after 
another. I could see Peter watching me. 
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I think that he was just surprised at first 
that I would have anything to do with 
Cawston, but after about my fifth dance 
with him he began to get angry, and by 
the time we left he was simply trembling. 

“Tt was nearly three when we got home, 
and Peter followed me into my room. 
‘I'd like to ask a favor of you, Marcia,’ 
he said in his nice way. ‘Please don’t 
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have anything more to do with Cawston. 
He’s absolutely rotten.’ 

“Maybe you won’t believe it, Cary, but 
I deliberately taunted Peter. [asked him 
if he disapproved of my conduct and if he 
thought that I had in any way disgraced 
him. You see, I knew that I wasn’t apt 
to have another chance and I didn’t mean 
to lose the only one that I had had in 
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seven years. He got more and more 
courteous and whiter and whiter. Hon- 
estly, I was almost afraid that he was go- 
ing to faint, but I kept on evading him 
and suggesting that I liked Murray. 
Suddenly his control went. Cary, it was 
terrible. I can’t tell you. As I said be- 
fore, I don’t know the words, and even if 
I did I couldn’t say them. And it wasn’t 
only what he said either; it was the way 
he looked. He was ghastly white and 
those black eyes of his flamed and 
sparked like black fire. He yelled, Cary, 
yelled and swore like a madman. I'd 
never heard the words before. I don’t 
know where he learned them—in the 
army, maybe; anyhow, they poured out of 
his mouth in a filthy, nauseating stream. 
But they were alive, Cary, wonderfully, 
hideously alive. I was frightened, but I 
was glad, too. Those terrible obscene 
words were real; Peter could never go 
back on them. 

“Then suddenly he stopped and stared 
at me, stared like a man in a dream. 
‘My God, Marcia,’ he said; ‘what have I 
been saying?’ And then he began to 
I felt anger then, Cary; for 


apologize. 
the first time in my life I felt anger. Oh, 
I wish I could make you understand. 
Peter was turning back into himself; his 
horror and his shame were going to bind 
us tighter than we had ever been bound 


before. I was losing my moment, my 
only chance. It was ridiculous in a way. 
The more he apologized, the angrier I 
got; and the angrier I got, the more he 
apologized. I didn’t say a word; I just 
stood up and looked at him. Of course, 
he thought I was outraged by his vulgar- 
ity—and I couldn’t tell him that I had 
loved it, that I adored it, that I adored 
him for it; I couldn’t do anything but 
stand there, feeling that little madness 
creeping into my brain. 

“And in the midst of that madness, 
Cary, I realized that I was coming alive, 
that something new was being born in 
me. I was feeling emotion, real, passion- 
ate emotion. How I nursed it! Some- 
thing had to happen; something awful 
and real. Somehow I had to make Peter 
angry again, make him stop apologizing; 
and somehow I had to keep that mad- 
ness. It was like a light burning in my 
head, Cary, a white, purging flame. I 
wanted it to burn so bright that I would 
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turn into the unthinking, raging creature 
that Peter had been. I egged myself on. 
I tried to think of something to say, 
something that would make Peter turn on 
me in outraged horror. It had to be some- 
thing terrible, something cataclysmic. 
And then it came to me. I had heard it 
in a play. It took minutes for me to say 
it after I thought of it. If Peter hadn’t 
gone on abasing himself, if he hadn’t 
turned so completely into the old Peter, 
I never could have said it. Cary, I can’t 
tell you the effort it took for me to say 
those words, but at last I said them. I 
pointed to the door, and I said—oh, 
Cary, you'll never believe it—I said: 
‘Get the hell out of here!’ ” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “What! 
you mean that, Marcia?” 

“Yes, I did,” she asserted proudly. “I 
did, Cary.” 

“But what did Peter do? What did he 
say?” 

For a full minute she did not answer, 
and when she did I turned toward her in 
dumb astonishment, too nonplussed to 
say anything. “He stared at me blankly 
and then—” she hesitated, whether out 
of shame or for dramatic effect I shall 
never know—“ and then,” she said softly, 
“he laughed. He leaned against my 
dresser and laughed. He simply roared. 
For a minute I was angry, far angrier than 
I had been before. His laughter made me 
ridiculous. And then I laughed, too, be- 
cause, you see, it seemed funny to me, 
just as funny as it did to him.” 

“Funny?” I broke in indignantly. 
“What was funny about it?” 

“Well, not funny exactly, but rather 
absurd.” She spoke as if she were ana- 
lyzing a play or a picture. “Peter had 
been really frightened until I said that. 
At first he was astonished and then he 
knew that I wasn’t really angry. Do you 
know the first thing he said when he could 
finally talk? He said: ‘Marcia, you’re 
adorable.’ He never believed that I 
meant it, you see; he couldn’t conceive of 
my meaning it. He thought that I was 
just acting. I don’t know just why I 
laughed. It did seem rather ridiculous 
to me—and I didn’t know what else to 
do.” 

At that moment I knew that Marcia 
didn’t half realize the drama she had re- 
lated. I wanted to ask her why Peter’s 
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laughter hadn’t insulted her far more than 
his apologies had. I wanted to ask her 
how she could tell me the story so lightly, 
but I thought of the Carter girl and I 
knew the answers. Marcia had been to 





all, it is a sedative, a sort of narcotic that 
one can call life.” 

Again I lied. “It is life, Marcia,” I as- 
serted, rising to join her; “it is life re- 
fined to an exquisite ideal.” 








“*My God, Marcia,’ he said; ‘what have I been saying?’”—Page 268. 


an amusing play. How well she under- 
stood the play! And how little she felt 
It... 
“T am glad it ended in laughter,” I 
lied pleasantly. “Now you know that 
you are condemned to be your lovely 
self, Marcia, and you won’t try to shake 
the beautiful powder off of your wings any 
more.” 

“No,” she said rising, “I won’t try 
again. I surrender to the powder. After 


She looked at me and smiled gently. 
The sun had set, and its last golden light 
had softened everything into a luminous 
blur. A gentle breeze drew Marcia’s 
dress, sapphire-blue, close to her slender 
body; the scarf was a long splash of blue 
and gold over her bosom; her face was as 
white and tender as the petal of a rose. 
For a moment I stood there, lost once more 
in her ethereal loveliness. Then I started. 
She looked exactly like a pastel. . . . 








The Sweet Influence of the Pleiades 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


#]E was not an astrolo- 
ger,—one of those peo- 
ple who think that our 
life is controlled by the 
| stars and that a man’s 
destiny can be read in 
his horoscope. Her- 
schel Wheaton had too 
much science and too much Yankee com- 
mon sense to take any interest in such 
superstitions as that. 

But undoubtedly he believed in his 
plain, practical way,—yes, we may even 
say he knew by experience,—that the 
stars have a certain real influence upon 
our lives through our thoughts and emo- 
tions. 

“Just as the mountains defend us,” he 
would say, “by the feeling of strength 
and security they give us when we look 
at them; just as the ocean attracts and 
overawes us by its breadth, its mystery, 
its changeful sameness; so the stars guide 
us by their beautiful order, their shining 
obedience to inflexible laws, their steady 
movement on far roads. It’s all in the 
Bible, you know, this idea of our getting 
something real from Nature, from the 
works of God which are as divine as his 
words. The mountains stand for his 
righteousness; the sea for his deep, strange 
judgments. ‘The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera.’ What does that 
mean? Not astrology,—that’s nonsense ! 
Sisera was a robber-chief, a wild, lawless 
man. The sight of the big, calm stars 
shining over him while he rode on his 
fierce raid humbled his pride and weak- 
ened his nerve. So his courage broke and 
he lost the fight. I suppose that is how 
the stars fought against Sisera.” 

You must not infer from this little ser- 
mon on Scripture that Wheaton was a 
preacher. He was something much more 
practical and difficult. He was the prin- 
cipal of a great seminary for girls and 
young women in Brooklyn, and with his 
wife he conducted the big boarding-house 
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for out-of-town pupils which stood next 
to the massive gray mid-Victorian build- 
ing of the Institute. 

This double task was by no means an 
easy, soothing business. It was as full 
of trials, tribulations, and surprises as a 
thicket of cat-briers is of thorns. A 
boarding-house is a natural nursery of 
the microbes of discontent, jealousy, and 
gossip. Calling it an Institute does not 
change its nature. A family of fifty or 
sixty, all girls, is not a sedative proposi- 
tion. Nor was it a tranquil job to teach 
four or five hundred young female minds 
to shoot in the direction of knowledge 
and wisdom. They were distracted by 
the flirtation-complex and the manias of 
school-politics. They had “crushes” on 
one another, and romantic “crazes” 
about certain good-looking boys who 
used to stroll slowly along the open fence 
of the big Institute garden on their way 
home from the Polymathic Academy. 
There were rivalries, social competitions 
and conspiracies, and emotional adven- 
tures which sometimes threatened danger. 

Moreover there was always the alleged 
conflict between science and religion to 
make the pathway of an honest teacher, 
who was also an honest Christian, rough 
and agitated. 

Anxious parents would come to Pro- 
fessor Wheaton with inquiries which were 
sometimes pathetic and sometimes angry. 

“Do you think it’s right to destroy my 
girl’s faith in the Bible by letting her 
study this horrid stuff about Evolution?” 

“Well,”” Wheaton would reply mildly, 
“you know that the theory which has 
been incorrectly named after the great 
Darwin is only a working hypothesis, 
after all. But all the scientific teachers 
are using it in their search for the truth 
about the actual method of creation,—a 
subject on which the Bible, as I under- 
stand it, was not intended to instruct us. 
You can’t get a decent text-book on 
biology which doesn’t make use of the 























evolutionary theory. If Darwin’s idea is 
false, the only way to find it out is to 
study it. But if it’s true, it can’t possi- 
bly destroy anybody’s faith in God, can 
it?” 

“No matter! We don’t want our girl 
to study Evolution,—not even to look at 
it. It will poison her mind. Her mother 
and grandmother were educated ladies 
and they got on very well without it.” 

“Quite so. Very well. Then your 
daughter should give up her course in 
biology and substitute a course in as- 
tronomy. That is a perfectly safe sci- 
ence. Even the Fundamentalists agree 
that we may believe that the earth is 
round and that it revolves around the 
sun, without abandoning our Christianity. 
Mathematics is a good safe study too. 
There’s nothing more important for us 
than to know and always remember that 
two and two make four, not five or three. 
Do you see any danger to religion in 
that?” 

Thus gently and calmly did Herschel 
Wheaton deal with the perturbations of 
fretful parents. In the same spirit he 
dealt with the ebullitions and occasional 
explosions of young female minds and 
with the chronic discontent and acute 
complaints of boarders. Engaged in a 
profession which is singularly full of 
troubles and small irritations, he was in 
fact the calmest, most tranquil man I 
ever knew. 

Tall, lean, muscular, full of vigorous 
manhood, at forty he looked some- 
what like Lincoln, but less rugged in the 
face. Physically he was distinctly of the 
Lincoln type. He had plenty of native 
humor in reserve, and all the natural 
passions of a man, which he kept well in 
hand. I suppose he sometimes went off 
at a tangent in thought or feeling, but 
not in conduct. He was devout but not 
offensively pious,—certainly not pietistic. 
A convinced Christian of a simple kind, 
and a steady seeker after the truth of 
things as they are, his noteworthy quali- 
ties were his unfailing energy and his 
steady poise. 

This last trait, I am sure, if not origi- 
nated, was greatly deepened and devel- 
oped by his intimate and loving friendship 
with the stars. This was his ruling pas- 
sion. He confessed it himself. 

“T love them,” he said, “not only be- 
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cause they are beautiful, but because they 
are so steady. 


‘ Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see,’ 


they go on their vast ways, rejoicing, I 
believe, because they are obeying the in- 
finite Wisdom and keeping the everlast- 
ing law.” 

“But what good can they do us? 
There is no practical use in studying 
them. They are too far away.” 

“That makes it all the easier to watch 
them and follow their motions. They are 
not too close to us for clear observation, 
like many things on this planet where we 
live. They have a long perspective. 
They are silent to our ears, yet they 
speak to us. As for ‘practical use,’ that 
depends on what you mean by practical. 
To have larger thoughts and deeper, 
steadier feelings,—I call that a practical 
use.” 

“But doesn’t it humble you and crush 
you to see how many stars there are, and 
to think how enormous some of them 
must be?” 

“Tt humbles me certainly, but it 
doesn’t crush me at all. Why should it? 
We can understand them, at least in part, 
but there’s no reason to suppose they can 
understand us. You remember Pascal: 
‘Man is but a reed, the weakest thing in 
nature, but he is a reed that thinks.’ It’s 
a great thing to know that you are a 
significant part of an immense universe.” 

“But don’t you wonder whether any of 
those other stars is inhabited like the 
Earth? Mars, for instance?” 

“Mars, my dear, is a planet. Yes, I 
wonder whether there are Martians. It 
is possible. But I do not expect we shall 
ever be able to prove it while we are on 
the Earth. One thing is sure. If any of 
the other planets or stars contain life it 
must be in an outward form absolutely 
different from what we know as life here. 
But now let us get on with our study of 
the Pleiades.” 

Thus the tranquil teacher on a clear 
moonless night of October, in his little 
working observatory, perched on a tower 
high above the dormant Institute, talked 
with his favorite pupil, Fanny Brawne. 
The city slumbered below them: “the 
very houses seemed asleep.”” The silence 
lay around them like a dark-blue sea 
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around an island. The vast constellations, 
the sparkling star-clusters, the long, lu- 
minous procession of the Milky Way, 
wheeled slowly, majestically above them. 
They were isolated in space. It seemed 
as if nothing could disturb them, no 
danger could come near them, lifted up 
as they were from the small concerns and 
conflicts of earth. 

Yet two perils, two trials of his calm, 
were coming very close to Wheaton in the 
stillness of that circular sky-parlor. It 
was very bare; nothing in it but the as- 
tronomical instruments, a small table, 
and a couple of wooden seats; no open- 
ings, except a trap-door in the floor which 
led to a narrow iron stair spiralling down 
to the top story of the Institute, and the 
long aperture in the revolving dome 
through which the telescope peered at the 
slow-moving stars. There was no ap- 
parent hiding-place in that round room 
of twenty feet diameter. Yet danger 
could hide there. 

Fanny Brawne was a brilliant girl of 
nineteen,—brilliant in every way; quick 
in mind, ardent in temperament, glowing 
in form. She was born in Louisville; but 
the model of her was made in Greece in 
the days when the Venus of Melos was 
fashioned. Every line of her was a curve 
of beauty. Every motion of her was full 
of vitalcharm. Her hair was warm brown 
with gold-dust in it; her forehead candid 
as the dawn; her eyes like star-topaz, if 
there be such a shining jewel; and her full 
red lips, innocent of paint, parted and met 
in her eager talk with an irresistible at- 
traction. When she walked on the street 
or rode in a ’bus, men and women could 
not help looking at her. She was “One 
of Our Conquerors,” as George Meredith 
puts it; a good girl, no doubt, but a born 
pirate of masculine affections. 

When she saw a fine man’s head she 
instinctively wanted his admiration to 
hang at her belt as a trophy. Herschel 
Wheaton, her father’s former protégé and 
chum in college, and now her tranquil 
teacher, was the finest man she had ever 
met. She admired him intensely, adored 
him romantically, and was curious to find 
out whether his calm could be shaken by 
a personal devotion to her. Beyond this 
even in her thoughts she did not go, being 
an honest girl. But this far, being a wo- 
man, she went. 


The work which these two persons were 
doing in the observatory, — verifying a 
diagram of the Pleiades, — brought them 
close together, Wheaton bending over the 
table, Fanny leaning above him. He could 
feel the warmth of her shoulder upon his, 
catch the fragrance of her dark hair as he 
breathed. Something that was not alto- 
gether calm stirred faintly within him. 
He got up from the table and went to the 
telescope. 

“Come,” he said, “look at these seven 
sister-stars again, and get them clear in 
your memory. The biggest and brightest 
of them is Alcyone. Three hundred and 
fifteen years it takes for her light to reach 
us. Some astronomers once thought that 
she was the centre of the starry universe, 
the point around which all the other stars 
are turning, making the revolution in 
about twenty-two million years. The 
smallest and dimmest one of the sisters 
is Merope. She has a luminous cloud 
about her. You can hardly see her with 
the naked eye. The Greeks called her 
‘the lost Pleiad,’ because she fell in love 
with the mortal Sisyphus and so faded 
away. Fine fancies those old Greeks 
had !” 

Fanny turned from the telescope and 
came very close to him, laying her hands 
upon his arms. Her star-like eyes spoke 
to him, drew him. 

“Do you know,” she murmured softly, 
“you are a very wonderful man? You 
are so strong, you have such big thoughts, 
you know so much. I care for you more 
than I can tell you. Wouldn’t it be great 
if we could fly off together to one of those 
stars,—Alcyone, or even poor Merope? 
Would you care for me as I care for you?” 

Wheaton was silent for a moment. 
Then he pulled himself up steadily and 
his kind gray eyes had a smile in them. 

“Dear Fanny,” he said, “I care for you 
already very much indeed. You are the 
daughter of my oldest friend, a beautiful 
girl, and my best pupil. What would you 
think of me if I made love to you now? 
You would like me less, I’m sure, and 
that would be very unpleasant for me. 
Let’s not talk nonsense about flying off 
to Alcyone. Even if we went on the 
wings of light we should be three hun- 
dred and fifteen years old when we got 
to her, and she would burn us up in- 
stantly with her flaming fire. Come, it’s 














A head was coming up through the trap-door. . . . 


After that came a huge body of a man, almost a giant. 
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getting late, the astronomy lesson is fin- 
ished, time for you to go to bed, run along 
and sleep well.” 

Was it tears that stood in the girl’s eyes 


fora moment? Then she smiled and held 
up her face to be kissed. 

“Yes,” she said, “you are right, my 
teacher. My lesson is learned. We 
mustn’t spoil a fine thing by foolishness. 
Good night, and pleasant dreams.” 

VoL. LXXX.—20 


So she went through the trap-door and 
down the spiral stairway,—Wheaton 
could hear her heels clicking on the iron 
steps,—and the first danger was past. 

Whether his dreams were pleasant or 
not, no one knows. He sat for half an 
hour with his elbows on the table, look- 
ing out through the long aperture of the 
dome towards the Pleiades. But I doubt 
whether he saw them. 
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Then he took up the diagram again and 
worked on it till midnight. The clock on 
the city hall was just striking the hour 
when he heard a slight noise behind him 
and turned sharply around. 

A head was coming up through the 
trap-door,—a shaggy head of yellow hair 
streaked with gray. After that came a 
broad, pallid face with bristling eyebrows 
and large pale-greenish eyes set close to- 
gether. After that came a huge body of 
a man, almost a giant. 

“This is Professor Wheaton, I believe,” 
he said, with a slight foreign accent. 

“That is my name. May I ask 
yours ?” 

“Tt is not known to you, but I will tell 
it you. My name was Svenson. I was 
born in Sweden and came to this country 
when I was a little boy. I have been very 
sick at the Long Island Hospital. I have 
been born again. I know now that my 
real name is John Baptist.” 

A slight sensation of coldness ran down 
Wheaton’s back. He suspected that this 
man was probably a religious fanatic. 
Rather awkward to be shut up with a 
crazy Hercules at midnight in this lonely 
observatory. No bell, no telephone, no 
possible way of calling help. Wheaton 
felt that he would need to have all his 
wits about him. If he got excited, lost 
his head, who could tell what might hap- 
pen? 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Baptist,” he 
said, holding out his hand. “Won’t you 
take a seat?” 

“Not mister,” replied the stranger, sit- 
ting down heavily, “just plain John,—a 
messenger of the Lord.” 

“Well, then, John Baptist, please tell 
me why you have come here at this late 
hour. What is it that you want?” 

“T will say it in the right time. You 
wait and listen. I tell you first about me. 
I was a wild, bad man. I was sorry but 
could not help it. I went to church, to 
prayer-meeting, but no good came. The 
devil was in me. He would not come 
out. I drank much gin, ran after women, 
fought men. Then the great sickness 
came. In hospital I was strapped in bed, 
very crazy. Then inside me something 
broke. I was weak, like a baby. Then 
they unstrapped me. The devil was out 
of me. I converted. I read the Bible and 
prayed very much, Then [ was born 





again, a new soul given me. I was 
plucked from the burning. I knew that 
I was John Baptist, sent to prepare the 
way of the Lord. You see?” 

“Yes, I see what you mean. But why 
did you come to me? What brings you 
here?” 

“A messenger from God. Listen. 
Glad tidings of great joy!” 

The man came closer, so that the heat 
of his vast body was perceptible, and the 
faint, dead smell of his fetid breath. His 
pasty face flushed a dark red. The pupils 
of his eyes contracted and expanded 
rapidly like winking lights. His upper 
lip hung and trembled as if he were about 
to cry. His words tumbled over one an- 
other. 

“You call yourself Professor Wheaton, 
but I know who you are. I heard you 
often pray and speak in prayer-meeting. 
I followed you about the city, always 
meek and gentle, always doing good. 
You are the best man in Brooklyn,—in 
the world! You are Messiah! You are 
Christ come back to earth! God sent 
you to save this wicked city, and I must 
help you because I am John Baptist. Do 
you see now?” 

His voice was loud and raucous. His 
yellowish eyes flickered like candles in the 
wind. Blue flames darted through them 
and they almost screamed, as a rusty gas- 
jet screams when it is lighted. It was 
clear to Wheaton that he was face to 
face with a maniac approaching the acute 
stage of his delirium. 

What to do? How to gain time for 
escape ? 

“Your message is a strange one. Such 
an idea never entered my mind. Are you 
sure it’s true? How do you know?” 

“T tell you it came to me right from 
Heaven. I did not make it up. It came, 
and I know it’s true.” 

“But how shall we prove it? How 
shall you and I set about saving the 
city?” 

“By a miracle,—a miracle! a miracle! 
We shall push ourselves through that 
long window. It’s narrow, but we can 
get through. Then we shall throw our- 
selves from the tower. Then”—(his face 
took on a look of insane rapture) “then 
we shall see the angels all around us. We 
shall feel their soft wings brushing us, 
their soft hands touching us, bearing us 
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up lest our feet dash against the stones. 
It will be like flying, lovely, beautiful! 
We shall land safely on the sidewalk. All 
Brooklyn shall wonder, and convert to 
you, Messiah !” 

“But how will they know about the 
miracle? The streets are empty now. 
Look, listen, no one is passing by. The 
people are asleep.” 

“The angels will wake them, and tell 
them, and call them. There will be 
crowds and crowds, I tell you. When 
they see us they will believe and shout 
hallelujah! Messiah has come! The 
city is saved! Glory!” 

Wheaton glanced around the observa- 
tory to see if there was any weapon that 
he could use, any way of escape from this 
ghastly peril. Nothing! Before he could 
get to the trap-door the maniac would 
grab him. The iron crank for turning the 
telescope was too far away to reach. 
Without some kind of a weapon he would 
be helpless against those huge hairy hands 
like the paws of a bear, those heavy 
shoulders and long steel-sinewed arms. 
There would be a short, dreadful struggle 
on the floor, rolling to and fro, straining 
and gasping in that horrible clutch. Then 
the knotted fingers would close on his 
throat and the light would go out. 

But would it? The Pleiades would 
still be shining. Would they not send 
their light into his soul, their sweet in- 
fluence upon him ? 

“My friend,” he said, “what you tell 
me is very unexpected, so strange that I 
cannot help being in doubt about it. You 
remember that chapter in your Bible 
where Christ was called to cast himself 
from a pinnacle of the Temple. It was the 
devil who tempted him, and he refused.” 

The lunatic sprang up and paced the 
floor, muttering and grinding his teeth. 
But his voice was weaker and lower when 
he spoke. 

“That was different. I am no devil. 
I am the messenger sent before your face. 
You must not doubt. You must believe 
me. Christ did. If you are afraid, if you 
do not obey God’s will, then I shall throw 
you out of that long window. You shall 
see what happens to the disobedient. 
There shall be no miracle. The angels 
shall not come. You shall be dashed in 
pieces on the stone steps.” 

“Very well. But will you not grant me 
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a couple of minutes to prepare myself? I 
want to look once more at that little group 
of stars up there. I love them. They 
have been my friends for a long time. 
Perhaps God will send me another word 
through them.” 

“Friends with stars is nonsense. But 
I give you your way. Look at your stars 
if you want to.” 

Swinging the dome of the observatory 
with a touch,—it moved easily on its can- 
non-ball bearings,—Wheaton brought the 
Pleiades again into the telescopic field 
of vision. Serene, beautiful, dear to his 
heart as ever, it seemed as if they must 
have some gift for him, some message of 
calm wisdom that would be like a golden 
key to let him out of the prison of peril. 

In a moment he knew that they had 
a message. He knew what it was. The 
first line of Horatius Bonar’s lovely hymn 
flashed into his mind: 

“Upward where the stars are burning.” 

Upward—that was the key of deliver- 
ance. 

He turned from the telescope and went 
over to the lunatic, whose fit of exaltation 
had abated, leaving him depressed. 
Wheaton laid a gentle hand upon his 
arm and spoke with authority. 

“My friend, John Baptist,” he said, 
“the second message has come. This 
is it. 

“The miracle of jumping down from the 
tower is too small. You and John must go 
down and jump up. That would be a 
greater miracle.” 

The crazy man’s eyes were bewildered, 
dim, lack-lustre. With the fragment of 
reason that was left in him, he was think- 
ing hard, trying to puzzle the matter out. 

“Yes,—yes,” he said, “that would cer- 
tainly be a greater miracle. Doubters 
couldn’t say, then, that we used para- 
chutes to come down with. They would 
be convinced. They would have to be- 
lieve when they saw us rising to the 
tower. We shall doit. But not to-night. 
The street is bare. To-morrow noon. 
We want crowds and crowds to see our 
ascension. Come, let’s go down now. I 
know the way.” 

So the strange pair descended the wind- 
ing stair, Svenson ahead, and passed 
through the long, empty, echoing halls 
from story to story, and came out, at last, 
on the broad stone steps of the Institute. 
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‘Till he heard the roar of the Milky Way 
Die down and drone and cease.’’—K PLING. 





HE discovery of spiral 

nebule marked an 
epoch in astronomical 
progress. We owe 
this advance, which 
initiated research in 
the depths of space 
beyond the bound- 
aries of the Milky Way, to the enthusiasm 
and skill of an English peer, who overcame 
many difficulties in order to attain his 
ends. 

The great telescope of Lord Rosse was 
built far in advance of its time. Erected 
in a country district of Ireland more than 
eighty years ago, for the most part with 
local labor, and lacking all the advantages 
which modern machine tools now afford, 
it must be regarded as a tour de force 
worthy of the spirit of its author. Its 
long tube, supported upon a ball-and- 
socket joint, and slung in chains between 
two high walls of masonry, peered pre- 
cariously through the Irish mists. Lord 
Rosse and his associate astronomers, 
standing on a platform in the open air at 
a great height above the ground, could 
observe objects only when near the 
meridian and then at the cost of constant 
effort. In our modern instruments the 
apparent westward motion of the stars is 
counteracted by the steady motion of the 
telescope tube, turned slowly about a 
polar axis by a powerful driving-clock. 
Lord Rosse, after the tube had been 
worked back and forth with a windlass 
until the tedious task of finding a celestial 
object had been completed, must then 
keep it in the field of view by constant re- 
course to similar primitive contrivances. 
Even if sensitive plates had been avail- 
able at that period, he could not have 
photographed the stars and nebule, 
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which must be held absolutely fixed in 
position upon the plate for hours at a 
time. . Thus it is easy to see why this great 
telescope could not compete in most 
classes of work with even a modern 12- 
inch reflector, properly mounted and 
equipped with a good driving-clock. 

In spite of all mechanical, optical, and 
climatic difficulties, the Parsonstown re- 
flector is to be credited with one of the 
capital discoveries of astronomy. In 
April, 1845, scarcely two months after its 
completion, the huge instrument was di- 
rected to a well-known nebula in the con- 
stellation of the Hunting Dogs, near the 
tail of the Great Bear. As drawn by Sir 
John Herschel, this nebula appeared like 
a split ring surrounding a bright nucleus, 
analogous, in his view, with the structure 
of the Milky Way. (Fig. 2.) The 6-foot 
mirror revealed a very different form. 
(Fig. 3.) The spiral structure then for the 
first time portrayed in the heavens, abun- 
dantly confirmed by modern photog- 
raphy (Fig. 4), has proved to be typical of 
a great class of nebulae now numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS 


Our immediate neighbors in space are 
the members of the solar system, com- 
prising a single star, the sun, encircled by 
the planets with their satellites, by 
swarms of meteors, and by occasional 
comets. Apart from these minor atten- 
dants of the sun, celestial genera are few 
in number. They include: 

(1) The stars, which are found in all 
stages of development, from inflated gase- 
ous spheres 400,000,000 million miles in 
diameter to ancient dwarfs smaller than 
the sun and with densities as great as 100- 
ooo times that of water. More than a 
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billion stars constitute the 
galaxy, of which the solar 
system is an insignificant 
part. 

(2) Open clusters of stars, 
about 200 of which have 
been catalogued. 

(3) Globular star clus- 
ters, only about one hun- 
dred in all, each containing 
from 10,000 to more than 
50,000 stars. 

(4) Temporary stars, or 
“nove,” which appear from 














time to time, chiefly in the 


From “A Handbook of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy,” the Clarendon 
: , Press, Oxford. 
Milky Way. —— 
(5) Galactic nebulae, Fic. 1. The Earl of Rosse’s six-foot reflecting telescope. 


planetary and diffuse. 

(6) Non-galactic nebulz, chiefly el- 
liptical and spiral. 

(7) The Magellanic Clouds, which seem 
to be separate stellar systems, about 100,- 
ooo light-years away.* 

In previous articles many of these ob- 
jects have been illustrated and Shapley’s 
investigations on the scale of the galaxy 
have been described.t| His conclusions 

* The light-year is about 6,000,000,000,000 miles 


t See “The New Heavens” and “The Depths of the Uni- 
verse,” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 





regarding its enormous diameter, which he 
placed at about 300,000 light-years, were 
based chiefly on his studies of the glob- 
ular clusters, which he believes to out- 
line the form and extent of the galactic 
system. More recent investigations at 
the Mount Wilson Observatory, by 
Seares and Kapteyn (continued after the 
latter’s death by Seares and van Rhijn), 
comprise accurate measures of the bright- 
ness of 70,000 stars between magnitudes 
13.5 and 18.5. They thus 
involve the first extensive 
study of the faint stars, far 
beyond the range of Her- 
schel’s telescope. In gen- 
eral they confirm the con- 
clusions of Herschel and his 
successors that the galaxy is 
a watch-shaped aggregation 
of stars, with the sun at some 
distance from its centre. 
The measures “show that 
the stars thin out with in- 
creasing distance from the 
centre; that at great dis- 
tances they thin out more 
rapidly than near the sun; 
and that this thinning out is 
most pronounced in the di- 
rection of the poles of the 
Milky Way—results ob- 
viously related to the flat- 
tened, watch-shaped form of 
the system.” “The impor- 
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the constellation of the Hunting Dogs. 


Sir John Herschel’s drawing of the Spiral Nebula M 51 in 


tance of the Milky Way as 
a structural feature of the 
system is also indicated by 
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the fact that 95 per cent of all the stars are 
within 20° of the galactic plane.” The 
total number of stars that can be photo- 
graphed in the galaxy is about 1,000,0c0,- 
coo, but it undoubtedly comprises count- 
less fainter stars. As the range in intrinsic 
brightness among the stars is at least 100,- 


MILKY WAY 


ters seem to outline it, while the plane- 
tary and diffuse nebulae, also among its 
constituents, are almost all observed in 
the direction of the Milky Way, not far 
from the galactic plane. Astronomers are 
generally agreed as to the composition of 
the galaxy, though there is still some dif- 

ference of opinion regarding 
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its dimensions. The out- 
standing question is the na- 
ture and distance of the 
| spiral nebulz and the part 
they play in the structure of 
the universe. 





HERSCHEL’S NEBULZ 

The great nebula in An- 
dromeda, so bright in its 
central part that it was prob- 
ably detected in very early 
times by the naked eye, was 
certainly known to the Per- 
sian astronomer Al-Sufi in 
|- the tenth century. The 
Orion nebula, mentioned by 
Peiresc in 1611, was redis- 
covered in 1656 by Huygens, 
who likened it to “an hiatus 
in the sky, affording a 
glimpse of a more luminous 
region beyond.” In 1716 
Halley knew of six nebule, 
and Lacaille published in 
1755 a catalogue of forty- 
two others, discovered in the 
southern heavens during his 
expedition to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Messier, who 








devoted himself to the pur- 


Fic. 3. Lord Rosse’s drawing of the Nebula M 51, showing its spiral suit of comets, was so fre- 


form for the first time. 


000,000 to I, it is impossible to estimate 
their distances merely on the basis of their 
apparent brightness. Nevertheless, Seares 
concludes from special studies of the in- 
trinsic brightness of the stars in the 
Milky Way that the diameter of the gal- 
axy almost certainly exceeds 100,000 
light-years and may well be ten times as 
great. 

We thus regard the sun and all other 
stars (excepting those in the Magellanic 
Clouds, in certain clusters, and in the 
spiral nebula) as members of this im- 
mense galactic system. The globular clus- 


quently misled by encoun- 

ters with nebulz and clusters 
that in 1781 he catalogued 103 of them, 
which are still designated by his name and 
number. 

It remained for the great celestial ex- 
plorer, Sir William Herschel, to gather the 
real harvest of nebula and clusters with 
his powerful telescopes. By 1802 he had 
catalogued 2,500 of them, which he de- 
scribed in vivid terms: 

“T have seen double and treble nebule, 
variously arranged; large ones with small, 
seeming attendants; narrow but much ex- 
tended, lucid nebule or bright dashes; 
some of the shape of a fan, resembling an 
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Fic. 4. Photograph of the Spiral Nebula M 51, made by Humason with the 1oo-inch Hooker telescope of the 
' Mount Wilson Observatory. 


electric brush, issuing from a lucid point; 
others of the cometic shape, with a seem- 
ing nucleus in the centre; or like cloudy 
stars, surrounded with a nebulous at- 
mosphere; a different sort again contain 
a nebulosity of the milky kind, like 
that wonderful, inexplicable phenomenon 
about @ Orionis; while others shine with a 
fainter, mottled kind of light, which de- 
notes their being resolvable into stars.” * 
At first this question of resolvability 
led him to think that with sufficiently 
powerful telescopes all nebule could be 
* Herschel’s Collected Scientific Papers, vol. I, p. 160. 


reduced to stars. But in 1791, after dis- 
covering a star “surrounded with a 
faintly luminous atmosphere,” he changed 
his mind. “When I pursued these re- 
searches,” he says, “I was in the situation 
of a natural philosopher who follows the 
various species of animals and insects 
from the height of their perfection down 
to the lowest ebb of life; when, arriving at 
the vegetable kingdom, he can scarcely 
point out to us the precise boundary 
where the animal ceases and the plant be- 
gins; and may even go so far as to sus- 
pect them not to be essentially different. 
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But recollecting himself, he compares, 
for instance, one of the human species to a 
tree, and all doubt upon the subject van- 
ishes before him. In the same manner we 


ing the occasion of that remarkable ap- 
pearance. It seems, therefore, to require 
a more dissimilar object to set us right 
again. A glance like that of the natural- 





F:c. 5. Bright and dark nebulosity west of the “North America” Nebula, photographed by Duncan with the 
Hooker telescope. 


pass through gentle steps from a coarse 
cluster of stars, such as the Pleiades, the 
Presepe, the Milky Way, the cluster in 
the Crab without any hesitation, 
till we find ourselves brought to an ob- 
ject such as the nebula in Orion, where we 
are still inclined to remain in the once 
adopted idea, of stars exceedingly re- 
mote, and inconceivably crowded, as be- 





ist, who casts his eye from the perfect 
animal to the perfect vegetable, is want- 
ing to remove the veil from the mind of 
the astronomer. The object I have men- 
tioned above is the phenomenon that was 
wanting for this purpose. View, for in- 
stance, the roth cluster of my 6th class, 
and afterward cast your eye on this 
cloudy star, and the result will be no less 
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decisive than that of the naturalist we 
have alluded to. Our judgment, I may 


venture to say, will be that the nebulosity 
’* 


about the star is not of a starry nature.’ 
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objects, and found fully a third of them to 
be of a gaseous nature. A recent inter- 
pretation of such observations, as applied 
to the Orion nebula, may be found in a 


Fic. 6. Planetary Nebula N.G.C. 1,501, photographed by Pease with the 60-inch reflecting telescope of the 


Mount Wilson 


This brilliant prediction was verified in 
1864 by Sir William Huggins, the great 
pioneer in astronomical spectroscopy. 
Analyzing with his prisms the light of a 
planetary nebula in Draco, he saw at 
once the bright lines characteristic of 
glowing gases. Subsequently he ex- 
tended his researches to scores of these 


* Herschel’s Collected Scientific Papers, vol. 1, p. 415. 


Observatory. 


previous article on “Barnard’s Dark 
Nebulz.” 7 

In spite of Herschel’s foresight, the 
possibility of resolving all nebulz into 
stars held the attention of many astron- 
omers down to the time of Huggins. This 
possibility seemed to be strengthened by 
the success of Lord Rosse in breaking up 


t Reprinted in “The Depths of the Universe.” 











Fic. 7. Globular and spiral nebulz, photographed by Hubble with the Hooker telescope. 


many nebule which Herschel’s smaller 
telescopes had failed to resolve. Lord 
Rosse even believed he had resolved the 
great nebula in Orion, and Bond thought 
that both the Orion and the Trifid nebule 
could be separated into stars with the 
Harvard 15-inch refractor. Thus arose 
a wide-spread impression that all nebule 
are very remote star clusters. If so, their 
apparent dimensions would raise them to 
the dignity of “island universes,” vastly 
distant in space and comparable in scale 
with the galactic system itself. This is the 
very conclusion to which Hubble has been 
led by his recent investigations of certain 
spirals with the 10o-inch. reflector at 
Mount Wilson, but it certainly does not 
apply to all nebula. Progress has been 
282 


hindered by the old custom of classing 
diffuse and spiral nebulz together, and by 
the delay in recognizing the comparative 
nearness of the planetary and diffuse 
types, most of them partly gaseous in na- 
ture and members of our own galactic 
system. 


RECENT STUDIES OF SPIRAL NEBULZ 


The possibilities of research on the 
nebule were completely transformed by 
the application of photography in 1880, 
when Henry Draper first succeeded in re- 
cording the great nebula in Orion. Com- 
mon and Roberts soon obtained better re- 
sults, and in 1888 a three hours’ exposure 
with the 20-inch reflector of Isaac Rob- 
erts revealed for the first time the spiral 
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nature of the great nebula in Andromeda. 
(Fig. 8.) The immense advantages of 
photography in the study of the structure 
of nebula have become more and more 
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different story. Keeler, in his extensive 
work with the Crossley reflector at the 
Lick Observatory, estimated from the 
numerous small spirals on his negatives 


Fic. 8. Central part of the Great Nebula in Andromeda, photographed by Duncan with th 
Hooker telescope. 


evident as sensitive plates have improved 
in quality and telescopes have increased 
in size and in optical and mechanical per- 
fection. 

So faint are the spiral nebulz that even 
now the fourteen objects of this class 
catalogued by Lord Rosse could not be 
greatly increased in number by visual 
means. The photographic plate tells a 





that the entire heavens must contain at 
least 120,000 of these objects. Perrine, 
who completed Keeler’s original photo- 
graphic programme, concluded that half a 
million spirals were within reach of the 
Crossley reflector, and Curtis subse- 
quently increased this estimate. From 
a recent examination of many photo- 
graphs taken on Mount Wilson with the 
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60-inch reflector, which show stars as faint 
as magnitude 18.5, Seares is inclined to re- 
duce the number of non-galactic nebulz to 
about 300,000, including the true spirals 
and the structureless elliptical nebule 
which have often been taken for them. 
Some of the spirals cover large areas in 
the heavens. The angular diameter of the 
great nebula in Andromeda is three de- 
grees, or six times that of the moon, and 
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Spectroscopic observations of spirals 
seen on edge fully confirm this impres- 
sion. Thus a photograph of the spectrum 
of the spiral N.G.C. 4,594 (Fig. 9), made 
at Mount Wilson by Pease with an ex- 
posure of 80 hours, shows that this nebula 
is moving away from the sun at the rate 
of 1,180 kilometres per second and whirl- 
ing about its nucleus at an amazing veloc- 
ity. At a distance of two minutes of arc 





Fic. g. Spiral Nebula N.G.C. 4,594, photographed by Pease with the 60-inch telescope. 


M 33 is one degree in diameter. They all 
seem to be thin disks roughly circular in 
form when seen full face, elliptical when 
observed at smaller angles with their cen- 
tral plane. One of their chief peculiar- 
ities is the great velocity with which they 
are moving through space, found spectro- 
scopically by Slipher to average about 600 
kilometres per second and to attain in one 
case 1,800 kilometres per second. These 
great speeds are in striking contrast with 
those of the stars of the galaxy, which 
average about 15 kilometres per second, 
though in a few cases stellar velocities as 
high as 300 kilometres per second are 
known. But to the eye the most striking 
feature of the spirals is the evidence they 
suggest of rapid whirling motion. 


from the nucleus the rotational speed is 
over 330 kilometres per second. For the 
great nebula in Andromeda, Pease found 
a rotational velocity of 58 kilometres per 
second at a distance of two minutes of arc 
from the centre, and Slipher has obtained 
similar results. Unless the great spirals 
are extremely remote, we should therefore 
expect photographs taken five or ten 
years apart to show definite evidence of 
changes in form due to their rotation. 
Such changes have been sought by van 
Maanen, who has made a long series of 
comparative measures of the same points 
in photographs of spirals taken at inter- 
vals of several years. The results, which 
apparently show definite evidence of out- 
ward motion along the arms, led him to 
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Fic. 10. Resolution of a portion of the Andromeda Nebula into stars, photographed by Hubble with the Hooker 
telescope. Several of the Cepheid Variables are marked on the (negative) print. 


infer that these spirals are at distances of the displacements can be accounted for by 


the order of 3,000 to 30,000 light-years, 
and therefore lie within the galactic sys- 
tem. As van Maanen is unsurpassed in 
his skill in measurement, there can be no 
doubt of the existence of some form of 
displacement. It is difficult to conceive 
of systematic photographic or instru- 
mental differences between the old and 
new plates which would always give an 
outward motion along the arms of a 
spiral, and the question remains whether 


some other obscure source of error. As 
matters stand, van Maanen’s conclusions 
as to the distance and dimensions of the 
spirals are radically different from those 
of Curtis and Hubble, and much work 
may be needed to clear up the discrepancy. 
THE VIEWS OF CURTIS ON 
“ISLAND UNIVERSES” 

In a debate before the National Acad- 

emy of Sciences in 1921 with Doctor Har- 
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low Shapley on the scale of the universe, 
Doctor Heber D. Curtis summarized the 
results of an extensive study of spiral 
nebule made at the Lick Observatory.* 
He strongly favored the “island uni- 
verse” hypothesis for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Onthis theory we avoid the almost insuper- 
able difficulties involved in an attempt to fit the 
spirals in any coherent scheme of stellar evolu- 
tion, either as a point of origin or as an evolution- 


ary product. 
2. On this theory it is unnecessary to attempt 
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son since 1919. One of his major tasks 
has been to devise a rational system of 
classification, which may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows 


I. GALACTIC NEBUL&, characterized by (1) 
concentration about the Milky Way, (2) associa- 
tion with stars from which they may derive their 
luminosity, (3) early-type spectra, with bright 
or dark lines, corresponding to the spectra of 
these stars, and (4) smooth and cloudy or wispy 
structure. 

The two distinct types of galactic nebule are: 

(a) Planetaries, about 150 in all, of small diam- 
eter, symmetrically formed about central stars, 








with sharply defined edges, and 
showing bright line spectra. 
(b) Diffuse nebule, some hun- 


dreds in number, cloud-like objects 
near the plane of the galaxy, usu 
ally associated with early-type 
stars. Diffuse nebula range from 
luminous to dark and from semi- 
transparent to opaque. They are 
subdivided into predominantly 
luminous, predominantly obscure, 


























Days 





and conspicuously mixed. 
II. NON-GALACTIC NEBULA, 
generally characterized by (1) 











Fic. 11. 
Star No. 7 in the Andromeda Nebula. 


to co-ordinate the tremendous space velocities of 
the spirals with those of the average star. 

3. The spectrum of the spirals is such as 
would be expected from a galaxy of stars. 

4. A spiral structure has been suggested for 
our own galaxy, and is not improbable. 

5. If island universes, the new stars observed 
in the spirals seem a natural consequence of their 
nature as galaxies. Correlations between the 
nove in the spirals and those in our galaxy in- 
dicate distance ranging from perhaps 500,000 
light-years in the case of the nebula of Androm- 
eda to 10,009,000 or more light-years for the 
more remote spirals. 

6. At such distances, these island universes 
would be of the same order of size as our own 
galaxy. 

7. Very many spirals show evidence of 
peripheral rings of occulting matter in their 
equatorial planes. (Fig. 9.) Such a phenomenon 
in our galaxy, regarded as a spiral, would serve 
to obliterate the distant spirals in our galactic 
plane, and would furnish an adequate explana- 
tion of the otherwise inexplicable distribution of 
the spirals. 

HUBBLE’S CLASSIFICATION OF NEBULZ 

Hubble’s important studies of nebulz, 
which were begun at the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, have been continued at Mount Wil- 
Bulle- 


* Shapley and Curtis, “The Seale of the Universe,” 


tin of the National Research Council, vol. I1, part 3, no. 11, 
I92I. 


Characteristic light curve of Hubble’s Cepheid Variable 


sit avoidance of the Milky Way, (2) no 
conspicuous association with stars, 
(3) late-type dark-line spectra, and 
(4) rotational symmetry about 
dominating non-stellar nuclei. 

Non-galactic nebula comprise: 

(a) Elliptical nebula, amorphous objects re- 
sembling successive stages of an original globular 
mass flattened by increasing rotation. 

(b) Spirals of two kinds, logarithmic and barred, 
which appear to develop along parallel lines, the 
arms unwinding and the granulated structure be- 
coming increasingly conspicuous. 

(c) Irregular nebula, including certain non- 
galactic objects without central nuclei or rota- 
tional symmetry. 

The planetary and diffuse nebulz (Ia and Ib) 
do not seem to be physically related, though the 
planetaries may be late stages in the develop- 
ment of nove (temporary stars), perhaps caused 
by the effect of the penetration of a star into a 
diffuse nebulous cloud. The spirals (II}) appear 
to have developed from elliptical nebule (IIa), 
while the irregular nebula (IIc) may have been 
spirals lacking dominating dynamical control. 

The galactic and non-galactic nebule, 
as their names imply, differ greatly in dis- 
tribution. The smallest planetaries are 
closely associated with the Milky Way, 
while the larger ones are more uniformly 
scattered over the sky. It is probable 
that their distance from the galactic plane 
is relatively small and that their angular 
diameters depend upon their distance 
from the earth. The diffuse nebule also 
belong to the galaxy, some of them associ- 
ated with the star clouds of the Milky 
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Way, while a second group is connected 
with the local cluster of stars immediately 
surrounding the sun. Each group in- 
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type, though the spirals are more numer- 
ous among the bright objects. They are 
practically absent from the plane of the 


cludes both luminous and dark objects, galaxy, but begin to appear about 20 





Fic. 12. Spiral Nebula M 33, photographed by Ritchey with the 60-inch telescope. 


the luminous diffuse nebule in conspicu- 
ous association with very hot stars from 
which they derive their light, either by 
reflection or by the excitation of dis- 
charged particles. 

The non-galactic nebula, which Seares 
estimates to be about 300,000 in number 
(above a certain limiting magnitude), 
include a great majority of the elliptical 


from it, increase rapidly in number from 
20° to 35°, then more slowly, showing a 
great concentration near the north galac- 
tic pole. Their distribution in longitude 
is very irregular. 


RESOLUTION OF THE SPIRALS INTO STARS 


If spiral nebule are distant “island 
universes,” or isolated systems of stars 
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comparable with our own galaxy, the 
larger ones may nevertheless be near 
enough for resolution into stars by the 
most powerful telescopes. The beautiful 
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these as true stellar images, or distinguish 
them with certainty from the many faint 
stars that belong to the galaxy? 

Hubble has recently answered this 





Two Spiral Nebula H II 751-2 Bootis, photographed by Pease with the 


60-inch telescope. 


photographs published by the Lick Ob- 
servatory in their superb volumes on the 
nebulz and the exquisite plates taken on 
Mount Wilson with the 60-inch reflector 
by Ritchey, Pease, van Maanen, Hubble, 
and Humason show countless minute 
knots along the spiral arms of some nebulz 
and many stars scattered throughout their 
structure. But how shall we recognize 


question in a conclusive way. Concen- 
trating his attention upon the outlying 
parts of such great spirals as Messier 33 
and the Andromeda nebula, rather than 
upon the amorphous nebulosity of the 
central regions, he has taken a series of 
photographs with the 1o00-inch Hooker 
telescope for the express purpose of de- 
termining their resolvability. These are 
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covered with stellar images, which on a 
plate of Messier 33 (Fig. 10) are the small- 
est ever secured—only five or six tenths 
of a second of arc in diameter. Numerous 
small groups of stars on photographs of 
poorer definition or smaller scale merge 
together, and some of these are accom- 
panied by true nebulosity, generally 
showing the bright line spectra of gases. 
Such groups, on the “island-universe” 
hypothesis, may be analogous to the con- 
stellation of Orion in our own stellar 
system, a group of stars interspersed with 
gaseous clouds. 

Hubble’s capital discovery is the detec- 
tion of Cepheid variable stars in spiral 
nebula. Temporary or “new” stars had 
previously been observed in the great 
nebula of Andromeda. The most cele- 
brated of these was the Nova of 1885, 
which suddenly appeared in the heart of 
the nebula on August 17 of that year as 
a star of the ninth magnitude, rose to 
nearly the seventh magnitude (just be- 
yond the naked eye) by September 1, and 
faded to the sixteenth magnitude in the 
following March. Most of the nove dis- 
covered photographically in the Androm- 
eda nebula by Ritchey, Curtis, Huma- 
son, Hubble, and others in recent years, 
sixty in all, were much fainter, ranging 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth ap- 
parent magnitude. But while these faint 
temporary stars are so numerous in the 
nebula that forty of them have been found 
by Hubble on Mount Wilson during the 
last three years, no Cepheid had ever been 
detected until Hubble identified the un- 
deniable light-changes of several of these 
stars in the great nebula in Andromeda 
(M 31) and in Messier 33. 

Sailors easily recognize lighthouses by 
the changes in brightness of their revolv- 
ing lights. Astronomers distinguish the 
various types of variable stars by measur- 
ing their light-fluctuations and plotting 
their characteristic curves. The great 
nebula in Andromeda is partially resolved 
into stars by the 60-inch and 1oo-inch 
reflectors. Among these Hubble has al- 
ready found 35 variable stars, 12 of which 
have the typical light-curve (Fig. 11) of 
Cepheids. The periods of these Cepheids 
range from 50 to 18 days, and their cor- 
responding maximum brightness from 
18.1 to 19.1 photographic magnitude. 
VoL. LXXX.—a21 
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These results, as explained in “The 
Depths of the Universe,” should at once 
give us the distance of these Cepheids, 
and hence of the great nebula in An- 
dromeda. 

This method of measuring distances is 
easily understood. Cepheid variables in 
the galactic system (of which the Pole 
Star is a well-known example) have been 
proved to be stars of great intrinsic 
luminosity, which vary in brightness be- 
cause of periodic increase and decrease in 
diameter or perhaps because of immense 
periodic eruptions, resembling the erup- 
tive prominences on the sun. The very 
fact that such brilliant stars are reduced 
in the spirals to the eighteenth or-nine- 
teenth magnitude—near the limit of ob- 
servation—means that they must be at an 
enormous distance. Fortunately, a well- 
established relationship between their 
luminosity and light-period, effectively 
used by Shapley in measuring the dimen- 
sions of the galaxy, permits their actual 
distance to be determined. In the case of 
the Cepheids in the great nebula in An- 
dromeda this distance comes out about 
850,000 light-years—more than four times 
as far as the most remote globular cluster 
and well beyond the boundary of the 
galactic system. Other methods employed 
by Hubble give the same order of dis- 
tance. If it is correct, the diameter of the 
Andromeda nebula is about 45,000 light- 
years, decidedly smaller than the galaxy, 
but quite large enough to constitute an 
“island universe” of very respectable size. 

Another great spiral (Fig. 12) has also 
been found by Hubble to lie in extra- 
galactic space. In M 33 he has detected 
thirty-five Cepheids (among forty-five 
variable stars), and these indicate ap- 
proximately the same distance as that of 
M 31. The angular diameter of M 33 is 
one degree, as compared with three de- 
grees for the Andromeda nebula, and its 
linear diameter is therefore about 15,000 
light-years. 

The two large spiral nebule thus placed 
by Hubble beyond the boundaries of our 
stellar system are not of uniform size, and 
both of them are smaller than the galaxy. 
They differ in other respects from our sys- 
tem, notably in the possession of conspicu- 
ous and highly concentrated nuclei. But 
these are details which may depend upon 
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the stage of evolution in each case. Thus 
M 33 is a later type spiral than M 31, if 
we may judge from the increased number 
of condensations and the smaller amount 
of amorphous nebulosity. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of 
spiral nebulz shown on our photographs 
of the heavens, we should be able ulti- 
mately to detect every step in the process 
of their development, as we now study 
the life history of the stars of our own 
galactic system. We should also be able 
to determine their distribution in space. 
Their wide range in angular diameter, 
from the three degrees of the great nebula 
in Andromeda down to the smallest image 
that betrays its spiral form on photo- 
graphs taken with the 100-inch telescope, 
suggests some such picture as Kant long 
ago sketched: 


If the grandeur of a planetary world in which 
the earth, as a grain of sand, is scarcely perceived 
fills the understanding with wonder, with what 
astonishment are we transported when we behold 
the infinite multitude of worlds and systems 
which fill the extension of the Milky Way! But 
how is this astonishment increased when we 
become aware of the fact that all these immense 
orders of star-worlds again form but one of a 
number whose termination we do not know, and 
which perhaps, like the former, is a system in- 
conceivably vast—and yet again but one member 
in a new combination of numbers! 


It is a far cry from the facile imaginings 
of the philosopher to the rigorous demon- 
strations of exact science, and the true 
structure of the universe is not yet known. 
While Hubble’s results point to the exist- 
ence of hundreds of thousands of “island 
universes” in all stages of development, 
Jeans believes that “‘we can definitely 
rule out an infinite universe and the 
hyper-super-galaxies which have been sug- 
gested.” 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MATTER 


One of the greatest problems of science 
is the constitution of matter and its con- 
version into radiant energy. The spiral 
nebulz, remarkable as they are as “isl- 
and universes,” have suddenly assumed 
additional interest because of the part 
they may play in the solution of this prob- 
lem. 


Matter occurs in nature under the wid- 
est variety of composition and form. 
The physicist, who approaches the prob- 
lem of its constitution by the most direct 


route, deals chiefly with the chemical ele- 
ments, and evolves powerful methods of 
research which enable him to penetrate 
to the core of the atom, to visualize the 
electrons swinging in their orbits, and to 
remove them one by one for detailed 
study. The chemist, concerned primarily 
with the union of atoms into molecules, 
and the combination of molecules of one 
or more elements, attacks matter of 
greater complexity, extending all the way 
from the single atom of hydrogen to com- 
pounds containing hundreds of linked 
atoms of many kinds. The astrophysi- 
cist, permitted by his telescopes to push 
his researches into space, observes matter 
in the state of luminous gaseous elements, 
associated in the cooler stars with certain 
chemical compounds. The cosmic cruci- 
bles in his celestial laboratory exhibit con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure often 
transcending those attainable on earth, 
and thus present for observation experi- 
ments on an immense scale, the interpre- 
tation of which has already added much 
to our knowledge of physics and chemis- 
try. 
We now know that there are just ninety- 
two elements in nature, the heaviest of 
which are spontaneously breaking up into 
lighter ones. The basic element, hydro- 
gen, exists throughout the universe, ac- 
companied by other elements in varying 
proportions and states. Certain stable 
elements can be broken up by artificial 
means in the laboratory, but no method 
of combining their constituents has yet 
been found. In the stars, however, there 
is strong reason to believe that the heavier 
elements are actually being built up from 
lighter ones, under conditions involving 
phenomena of radiation and absorption of 
energy as yet unmatched on the earth. A 
general study of the constitution of mat- 
ter should therefore be so organized that 
physics, chemistry, and astrophysics may 
all play adequate parts. 

Such a joint attack, initiated four years 
ago by the California Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, has already yielded many important 
results. Chief among these are Millikan’s 
and Bowen’s contributions to our knowl- 
edge of atomic structure by their re- 
searches on stripped atoms;* recent proof 


* Robert A. Millikan, “The Stripped Atom,” Scrrsner’s 
MacazineE, May, 1926. 
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by the same authors that a new non- 
relativistic cause—now thought to be the 
spinning electron—must be introduced to 
account for their discoveries in spec- 
troscopy ;* Seares’s demonstration, in har- 
mony with previous theoretical sugges- 
tions, that the masses of the stars decrease 
progressively with increasing age, indicat- 
ing the gradual conversion of matter into 
radiant energy;} Adams’s confirmation of 
Eddington’s prediction that the matter 
which constitutes the companion of Sirius 
is 50,000 times as dense as water;{ and 
Millikan’s new proof that cosmic rays, at 
least a hundred times more penetrating 
than X-rays, reach us from all parts of 
space. 


SPIRAL NEBULZ AS POSSIBLE SOURCES 
OF MILLIKAN’S COSMIC RAYS 


The possibility that these remarkable 
new rays, capable of passing through six 
feet of lead, may originate in the spiral 
nebulz has been discussed by Jeans in 
Nature (December 12, 1925). He had 
previously shown that stellar radiation is 
most probably due to the progressive an- 
nihilation of stellar matter, each unit 


(quantum) being produced by the simul- 
taneous destruction of one proton and one 


electron. Successive scattering by the 
particles within a star of the excessively 
short invisible rays thus generated would 
quickly increase the wave-length until it 
reached that of ordinary temperature 
radiation. Thus the stars must emit visi- 
ble light and but little radiation of ex- 
tremely high frequency. 

Spiral nebulz, however, must be nearly 
transparent to ordinary light, as the aver- 
age optical thickness of the Andromeda 


nebula has been computed to be only 


about one gram of matter per square cen- 
timetre. This explains why the bright 
nuclear points, located at the centre of 
certain spirals, are visible in the telescope. 
Thus these spirals must be almost com- 
pletely transparent to newly generated 
radiation, which escapes into space, with 
but little scattering and consequent in- 
crease of wave-length, in the form of the 
highly penetrating invisible rays measured 
at various mountain stations by Millikan. 

* Millikan and Bowen, Philosophical Magazine, May, 


1925. 

tSee “Heat from the Stars,” Scrrpner’s MAGAzine, 
January, 1926. 

t ; Both Seares’s and Adams’s results are given in the same 
article. 
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Jeans also points out that if the spiral 
nebulz are the birthplaces of stars, their 
power of generating radiation should be 
at least as great per unit mass as that of 
the younger stars, which is about 500 
times that of the sun. But the visible 
radiation per unit mass of the Andromeda 
nebula is only about 0.16 times that of 
the sun. He concludes that only about 
one-three-thousandth part of the total ra- 
diation generated within this nebula is 
scattered by the nebular matter and trans- 
formed into visible light, while the re- 
maining 2,999 parts travel through space 
as rays of nearly the penetrating power 
measured by Millikan. He calculates 
that the Andromeda nebula alone might 
thus account for about one-half of the ob- 
served effect, the balance being due to the 
combined radiation of the other spirals. 

This is a highly interesting suggestion, 
though the wave-length deduced by 
Jeans is smaller than that of the short- 
est waves observed by Millikan, and the 
proportion of radiation contributed by 
the Andromeda nebula is apparently too 
large. It is probable, however, that the 
general character of the mechanism in- 
volved in the production of the new rays 
has been stated by Jeans, in general har- 
mony with the views expressed by Milli- 
kan in his first announcement :§ 

“But how can nuclear transformation, 
such, for example, as the formation of 
helium out of hydrogen or the capture of 
an electron by a positive nucleus, be going 
on all through space, the resulting rays 
coming apparently as much from one di- 
rection as from any other, and certainly 
not a whit more plentifully from the direc- 
tion of the sun than from that diametri- 
cally opposite to it, as evidenced by the 
entire equality of our midday and mid- 
night observations? The difficulty is not 
so insuperable, in view of the transparency 
even of large amounts of matter for these 
hard rays, combined with Hubble’s recent 
proof at the Mount Wilson Observatory 
that some of the spiral nebulz are at 
least a million light-years away. The cen- 
tres at which these nuclear changes are 
taking place would then only have to oc- 
cur at extraordinarily widely scattered 
intervals to produce the intensity of the 
radiation observed at Muir Lake.” 


§ Scientific Monthly, December, 10925, Given 
more fully in Proceedings of the N. ational 22s of ‘Scienc €s, 


January, 1926, 
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=] RECEDING the 1920 
election, I did organi- 
zation work in fifty- 
four Missouri coun- 
ties and made three 
hundred and forty- 
three political 
speeches. Much of 
the time I financed my work by raising 
money as I went along. This money was 
secured in small amounts from individual 
men and women of the town in which I 
was to speak that evening or the next day, 
depending on whether the meeting had 
been advertised. If it had, then my ac- 
tivities were confined to raising money 
and inviting people to attend the meeting. 
If it had not been planned for, then a part 
of my job was to secure a place, get out 
the hand-bills, have them distributed, and 
probably postpone the meeting till the 
next day; necessarily till the afternoon, be- 
cause of a possible engagement in the next 
town for the evening. This gave me 2 
longer time to collect money in the one 
place, but a shorter time in the next, and 
in case an evening meeting did not ma- 
terialize, I had an opportunity to drop 
into bed at seven o’clock and sleep, dead 
to the world, till the next morning at six, 
when the deadly routine was again re- 
sumed. 

Every Saturday night, after deducting 
my expenses and paying my wage for the 
week, I sent a detailed report to the trea- 
surer of the State Committee, with a 
money-order for the balance. Always 
there was a balance. 

Does anybody imagine that I was 
drudging like that for the fun of it? It 
wasn’t funny. For the money, then? My 
salary just about paid for the shoes I wore 
out. For glory? I didn’t see any. Then 
what? What was it that sent me out to 
endure hardships that few women could 

J endure and that few men would? 
i It was an ideal. When I was ten years 
old I began to ask why my mother didn’t 
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vote the same as my father. No satisfac- 
tory reason was given me, and deciding 
that something was wrong somewhere, I 
then and there declared that some day, 
somehow, I was going to help make it 
right. I did not know that women al- 
ready were fighting to “make it right,” 
and had been doing so for years. I was 
reared on a homestead in the Ozark hills, 
to which my father and mother had pio- 
neered after the Civil War. News trav- 
elled to us slowly, and if anybody knew of 
the suffrage fight, nobody told me. My 
symptoms therefore were not diagnosed 
until years afterward, when I learned for 
myself that I was a suffragist and had had 
pronounced signs of it in my childhood. 

From these heights of determination to 
do something about it when I grew up, 
there were plunges to the depths of hope- 
lessness. For instance, that same sum- 
mer when our board of school directors 
knocked all the props from under me. It 
was early morning. A heavy rain had 
made the ground too wet for work in the 
fields, and just as the teacher had rung the 
bell, all three of them came riding up to 
visit the school, hear us recite, and to 
make a speech or two for our well-being. 

We took our spelling those days stand- 
ing. There was a long row of us, and if 
the boy or girl above us missed a word as 
the teacher pronounced, we had a chance 
to “turn him down.” That is, if we could 
spell the word, we passed above him, and 
were that much nearer the head of the 
class, while he was passed down toward 
the foot. The pupil who stood at the head 
of the last spelling-class of the day had 
won a “headmark.” 

I managed somehow to go through the 
drill in mental arithmetic that morning. 
Figures were awful things, especially men- 
tal problems, but I got by without actu- 
ally disgracing myself before the direc- 
tors. Then the spelling-class was called 
and I was in my element. We were study- 
ing words in eight syllables, and I marvel 
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now as I recall how we stood up and rolled 
off such words as “incomprehensibility” 
without blinking. Not only did I spell 
every word that came to me, but I 
“turned down” a boy just above me. He 
was older than I by two years, but I was 
a better speller. And all before the di- 
rectors. 

Then the speeches began. Johnny Wise 
tried it first, but Johnny was a man of few 
words on his feet. The second man stood 
up for a minute or two. And then my 
uncle Thaddeus. It was Uncle Thaddeus 
that laid down the law with gospel au- 
thority. Uncle Thaddeus was also our 
Sunday-school teacher when we came to 
that same little schoolhouse on Sundays. 

Uncle Thaddeus was eloquent that 
morning. He usually was. He told us 
some interesting stories of his own child- 
hood and of the schools he attended, and 
made us see how much better off were we 
than the children of his day. I accepted 
all he said, but with reservations. It was 
hard to think of Uncle Thaddeus as ever 
having been a child. At that period I 
found it very difficult, indeed, to believe 
that any of the grown-ups I was acquaint- 
ed with had ever been children. I had my 
own private conviction that they had al- 
ways been grown men and women. I 
didn’t reason about it. I just knew that 
it was so. 

But what was this that Uncle Thaddeus 
was saying ? 

“And you boys,” he said—“ why, boys, 
there isn’t anything you can’t be. You 
don’t know what this very school may be 
doing for you. Learn all you can. The 
world is waiting for you. The country 
needs you. It is yours.” 

Not one word about the girls. They 
weren’t even listed as among those pres- 
ent. Not a word. I fled to the woods in 
my agony. I was shamed, humiliated. 
And I had just turned down Jimmy 
Southard, two years older than I. Uncle 
Thaddeus saw me do it, and still I didn’t 
count for anything. Wasn’t this my 
country, too? And didn’t it need me? 

I had heard speeches like that before 
that hadn’t sunk in, hadn’t registered. 
But I was in a receptive mood these days. 
I had just been asking why women didn’t 
vote and condemning the law excluding 
them. And now Uncle Thaddeus had told 
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about the country’s need of the boys. No 
wonder the law did not permit women to 
vote. They were of no moment. The 
country didn’t need them. 

There was a mossy bank under a hick- 
ory-tree where my chum, Emmy, and I 
had built a playhouse, and here, face 
downward, I shed some of the lonesomest 
tears of my short existence. The world 
was all wrong. I would never go to school 
another day—I wouldn’t even go home. 
I would stay there and die because the 
country didn’t need girls. 

When the teacher came out and found 
me, she didn’t scold because I had slipped 
away without permission. She was a girl 
of understanding, and let me cry it out on 
her shoulder. Finally, when there was a 
lull, she said: “Honey, don’t cry. Work. 
It will all come right some day.” 

“You don’t know,” I said bitterly. 
“You’re just a girl yourself.” But I was 
fond of that teacher and was comforted as 
she talked. I can see her as I write. I re- 
member her slenderness, her delicate ap- 
pearance, and how she carried a pair of 
rubbers with her wherever she went, lest 
it should rain and her feet would be 
soaked in the thick grass of the country 
roads. And she didn’t have any regular 
place to stay. She was paid the munifi- 
cent sum of ten dollars a month and 
“boarded round.” That meant that she 
spent the nights at the homes of the dif- 
ferent patrons of the school, just as she 
was invited. 

“Once,” said she quietly, “I was in the 
city. I saw a sign on the windows of a 
building ‘For Men Only,’ and I wondered 
whether the world was back there. Back 
of that sign.” 

She had forgotten for the moment that 
she was talking to a child, one of her 
pupils. I was flattered, and I felt that I 
knew something of what she was think- 
ing. A young man no older than she was 
getting twenty dollars a month in a neigh- 
boring district. His school was not so 
large as ours, and he had not had nearly 
so much schooling as our teacher. But he 
was a man. He had a regular boarding- 
place. 

I grew up, still with my wish to make 
things right. I got married, as girls do, 
and then before I could realize what had 
happened, I found myself alone with two 
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little children looking to me for support, 
and not a penny in my purse. I was 
pitched headlong into the world of busi- 
ness, and stayed there while the babies 
were growing, going to school, and leaving 
me for ventures of their own. With my 
children grown, I began to see opportuni- 
ties to work for my beloved, chosen cause, 
woman suffrage. And how I did work. It 
was as if I wished to make time, somehow, 
for all the years that had passed since my 
uncle Thaddeus had pictured the tragedy 
of being a girl by making his speech to the 
boys. 

I made “soap-box” speeches, talked on 
street-corners, from automobiles, from 
anywhere and everywhere in the hope 
that a few wayfarers might stop to listen. 
I wrote the lessons and organized the first 
suffrage schools in my State. After trying 
out the plan in St. Louis, it was carried to 
the smaller towns with varying degrees of 
success. 

I wrote suffrage articles for magazines 
and newspapers and furnished material 
for suffrage columns. I carried the mes- 
sage to the highways and byways, walk- 
ing, riding horseback, travelling in freight- 
wagons, fording the streams and always 
organizing, organizing. 

And then a great thing happened. It 
came. The suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was 
passed by Congress and our Missouri gov- 
ernor called a special session of the State 
legislature for its ratification or rejection. 
The session was called for July 2, 1919, 
but because of the death of a State sena- 
tor it was postponed until the following 
day. 

We were all there, waiting, hoping, 
praying. ... Lobbying a little. . 
The hour arrived.... The roll was 
called. They were voting. One by one 
the names were read aloud for an answer. 


Yes—yes—yes. And occasionally a 
“no.” ... But the ayes hadit. ... It 
was done... . 


A moment of silence followed. A mo- 
ment of unbelief. Then wonder. Then 
realization. Then applause. A subdued 
applause. What was the matter? Were- 
n’t we glad now that it had happened? 
Mary Blakely was near me. Her hair had 
grown white in the cause. Why was she 
so quiet? Wasn’t she glad? 


I turned to look at her and found that 
I could not see. Something was wrong 
with my eyes. I put up my hand. My 
face was wet. I was crying and didn’t 
know it. And I hadn’t applauded. Nei- 
ther had Mary Blakely. Neither had any 
of those who had fought the battles. We 
were silent, awed, and still almost unbe- 
lieving. . . . 

That was the summer of 1919. The na- 
tional campaign of the next year was al- 
ready more than a distant rumble, and 
after the first shock of the realization that 
we would vote in the next election, we, 
who had worked together all those years 
without thought of political beliefs, began 
to enlist in the parties. 

It was a shock to find that some of the 
women I loved most were Democrats, be- 
cause this meant a parting of the ways. 
I began to scan anxiously the ranks of my 
own party and was happy to find others of 
my good friends in the Republican fold. 
There were those who, alarmed at these 
divisions, refused to join with any party. 
Some have not done so even yet. With- 
out attempting to discuss the necessity for 
parties and my grounded belief that we 
can be of more service in them than out 
of them, I like to remember that I was 


among the first women in my State to ~ 


offer my services to my party. 

And I couldn’t wait till money had been 
raised for campaign expenses. I must go 
at once with my message to those women 
to whom I had preached the gospel of 
woman suffrage. At last our country had 
recognized its need of us. Now we were a 
part of it. 

I found myself working with the same 
enthusiasm I had felt when working for 
the vote, with this difference: Then my 
ideal was of the future. Now it was of the 
present. I was living it. I was sensing my 
government through my party; my coun- 
try through my government. Of course. 
Was it not through the parties that we se- 
lected the governing officials of our great 
country? And I was serving just as I had 
dreamed I should. Always that was one 
of the heartbreaks in the old days of 
women’s unenfranchisement. I was de- 
nied this privilege of service. 

Travel was becoming easier with each 
year, but the Ozark hills were yet formid- 
able in spots, and again I travelled by pre- 
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carious methods, taking a deep joy in 
their hardships. 

Finally the campaign plans were com- 
pleted. It was found that the committee 
would spend a certain amount on the 
women’s work, and my last five months 
were provided for. My expenses were 
paid, my routes planned and dated from 
headquarters. I had gained party recog- 
nition. I was a party worker, a member 
of the speakers’ bureau. I had arrived. 

Toward the end of the campaign a sea- 
soned old-timer asked me what I wanted. 
I didn’t know what he meant. “What are 
you going to ask for if we win?” he elab- 
orated. “Ask for?” I repeated blankly. 
“Sure,” said he, “there’ll be patronage to 
distribute. What job will you ask for?” 

“Job?” I again asked blankly. 

“That’s what I said.” He was losing 
patience. ‘Of course you’ve had this in 
mind all the time. If not, why have you 
worked like the devil all these months?” 

“T love my party,” I said. “And my 
country. I want to serve.” 

“Well, that’s rich,” he laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“Tsn’t that why men work for their 
parties?” I asked. 

“Not on your tintype,” he said. “Usu- 
ally, they know what they’re going to get 
out of it before they move a peg or turn a 
wheel. That’s politics. Say!” he laughed 
again, “ain’t that like a darn fool wo- 
man?” 

I suppose I had been green, but that 
was the first intimation I had had of that 
kind as to reasons for men’s interest in 
politics. I was reared in a remote section. 
I had married young. My babies had 
come close together. My business experi- 
ence had not brought me close to political 
people. My suffrage work had been writ- 
ing, speaking, organizing. Some one else 
had come in contact with the men termed 
“politicians.” I accepted all persons in 
high positions as men of superior talents, 
men actuated by high motives, men who 
served their country regardless of personal 
inconvenience and hardship. I told him 
something of this. 

“Well,” he said grudgingly, “there has 
been such men, I reckon, and I don’t say 
there ain’t any now, but don’t bank on it 
too big. Not too big.” 

Well, we did elect a Republican gov- 
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ernor in 1920, the second time such a 
thing had happened in Missouri since 
Civil War days. This governor wished to 
show his appreciation of the work the new 
voters had done by recognizing some one 
who had worked in the campaign, and in 
looking over the situation some one men- 
tioned me. 

Years ago, at least thirty, an Illinois 
governor had put a woman at the head of 
a State department as its executive and 
member of his cabinet, before women vot- 
ed. It was fitting that a sister State, di- 
vided merely by a thread of water, should 
bestow such an honor upon women, now 
that they were voters. There were per- 
sons, mostly men, who held up their hands 
in horror at the idea of a woman at the 
head of a State department. They de- 
clared that it was “no place for a woman.” 
(The words had a familiar sound.) But 
Missouri’s governor had a mind of his 
own. 

I was down on the farm when the mes- 
sage was telephoned out to me from the 
county-seat, to which it had been trans- 
mitted from the nearest telegraph-station. 
I was weeding the tomato-patch when I 
went in to answer the telephone, and the 
first emotion I experienced as the tele- 
gram was read to me was a feeling of 
thankfulness that I had done my political 
work from a sense of duty and the joy of 
service without ever a thought of reward. 

As the head of a department I have had 
to learn what people usually mean by pol- 
itics and politicians. A large volume could 
be written on these two words, the fine 
original meaning of them as compared to 
their present-day interpretation. It is my 
belief that women will help, gradually, to 
restore them to their old high standard. 
“Politics,” the science of government, and 
“politician,” a student of this noble sci- 
ence. 

My department, Industrial Inspection, 
is a sort of buffer between the employer 
and employee, between capital and labor. 
It was interesting to see with what dubi- 
ousness I was looked upon at first—a 
woman head of a State department. 

Among my first callers was a represen- 
tative of union labor and an attorney rep- 
resenting large business. Each wished to 
know what my policies were going to be 
toward those he represented, and I said 
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to each that the legislature of my State 
had settled that problem for me. The 
lawmaking body of Missouri had given 
certain laws to the department for their 
enforcement, and that the enforcement of 
these laws with absolute fairness to every- 
body concerned was the only policy I had. 
As to whether I was able to live up to this 
was best answered in 1925, when both la- 
bor and capital asked our new and third 
Republican governor since the Civil War 
that I be appointed to succeed myself in 
another four years’ term. 


But all this is merely a prelude to the 
real story. Here is the thing I started 
out to tell: In 1924, with all of this ex- 
perience back of me, I was asked to make 
a try for Congress. I had letters from 
women living in every section of the 
State, and finally those of my own district 
decided I must make the beginning. 
Somebody, they argued, must start it, and 
I was no better than any one else. I had 
to be the goat. They would help me all 
they could. 

And then as I had opportunity I saw 
certain men of my district, those looked 
upon as party leaders. The women had 
expressed their sentiments, and I wished 
now to know what the men thought of my 
candidacy. I experienced no fear of them, 
however. They all knew how hard I had 
worked. They had not forgotten, I was 
sure, how I had dragged in voters to get 
them all elected. They would remember 
it. They were appreciative. I had a pic- 
ture in my mind’s eye of the welcome they 
would extend me, how they would rally 
round and work for me and discourage 
other possible primary candidates. I was 
almost sure to have a clear field. 

The Democrats up in another district 
had defeated a woman in 1922, but that 
was because they were Democrats. My 
party would never treat me like that. 
These good friends of mine would be right 
back of me. They had been very appre- 
ciative. 

Yes, they had. But that was when I 
was working for them or their candidates. 
This was different. A woman was asking 
for something they wanted for a man. 

I had the shock of my life. From suave, 
appreciative office-seekers, these men sud- 
denly became cruel, cold politicians in the 


sense of the present-day understanding of 
the word. 

One of these was big, red-headed Dave 
Roberts, the jolliest, best fellow in the 
world—when things were going his way. 
There was a sneer on his big face when I 
called on him. 

“Taking yourself mighty serious, ain’t 
you? Funny about women that way. 
Plumb serious. But let me tell you some- 
thing: You won’t get 500 votes in this en- 
tire district of eleven counties.”’ His laugh 
was ugly. 

“But,” I said, when I could find my 
voice, “what a strange way to treat me. 
Why?” 

“We don’t want a woman. That’s 
why.” 

“Tsn’t that rather short-sighted? How 
can you expect women to take an interest 
in politics,” I asked him, “if you men are 
going to treat us like this?” 

“Damn their interest,” he roared. 
“Who’s asking ’em to be interested? 
Why, woman,” he said, “you’re wasting 
your time and your money. And it’ll ruin 
you, absolutely ruin you. You'll be out 
of politics forever after.” 

“But it doesn’t ruin men to try for 
office and fail,” I argued, and I mentioned 
the most beloved man in our district who 
had once tried for Congress and had failed 
in the primaries. “It hasn’t hurt him,” I 
said. 

“Tt’s different with women,” declared 
Dave, with his arrogant, knowing air. 
“You'll be stone-dead, and, as I just said, 
you won’t get 500 votes. Even the women 
won’t vote for you—if they vote.” 

“Your wife won’t, probably,” I told 
him, “but maybe all men are not like you. 
Somebody ought to write you up. The 
truth ought to be told about you.” 

“Maybe you better try it yourself,”’ he 
stormed, “and just see how far you'll 
get.” 

I talked with a woman of Dave’s coun- 
ty. “The men are lovely to us,” she said, 
“just before a campaign and while it is on. 
Their solicitation is overwhelming. We 
are the darlingest things that ever hap- 
pened. Then when it is all over, Dave and 
his crowd arise, pull down their vests and 
the corners of their mouths and say: 
‘Thank you, ladies, thank you. We great- 
ly appreciate your hard work. And now 
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just go way back and sit down till we need 
you again.’” 

Over in another county was Bondy 
Samuel. Bondy is very temperamental, 
which is another name for temper. In 
fact, Bondy seems so peeved most of the 
time that one wonders how it is going to 
be possible to keep from hurting his feel- 
ings. 

Theol was sentimental that day. He 
loved the ladies, God bless ’em. If he 
could, he would shield every single one of 
them from the chill of this unfriendly 
world. It wasn’t the place for women, 
politics wasn’t. Oh, maybe in a hundred 
years it would be different, but the time 
was not yet ripe. He called on Bill to 
back him up in this opinion, which Bill 
did. Bill was over in Bondy’s county on 
business and was mighty glad to meet me. 
But Bondy was right. 

A woman in Bill’s county said some- 
thing I had heard other women say. 
“Sure as the world,” she declared sorrow- 
fully, “it’s all going to force women into 
an organization together. I don’t want 
to see it, but when it does happen, the 
men will have nobody but themselves to 
blame.” 

And there was Kay Ralls—Kay with 
the eyes of a child and the mouth of a 
cynic. Kay gave me a long dissertation on 
the rottenness of the political parties. He 
told me where the country was going and 
what the world was coming to. Our party 
didn’t have a ghost of a show this year, 
anyhow, he said, and it was a bad time 
for me to try. “Even a man cannot be 
elected this time,” he assured me. “He 
will merely martyr himself for the sake of 
the ticket.” 

“Let me be the martyr,” I begged. 
“The women want me to make the try, 
and I am willing to do so, opportunity or 
no opportunity, and if there is no chance 
for a Republican in our district this year, 
why bring out a man to oppose me?” 

He shook his head. “No. We don’t 
want a woman even to try. This is a 
man’s game.” 

“Tell me something,” I replied. “Is 
that your only objection? Do you think 
me unqualified ?” 

“No. We all know you are qualified. 
We just don’t want a woman. That’s our 
only objection.” 
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“How long,” I asked, “do you suppose 
you will be able to make that objection 
serve your purpose?” 

“Tf you want the brutal truth,” he re- 
plied, “it will be forever. We don’t want 
you.” 

And Farry Jackson. Farry told me 
they wouldn’t be in any hurry about 
bringing out somebody against me. They 
didn’t need to. It wouldn’t be hard to 
find a man that could beat a woman, and 
they aimed “fer to beat” me. He ended 
with the information that nobody would 
vote for a woman, not even the women. 
“This is something,” he said, “that is fer 
men only.” 

It was a woman in Farry’s county that 
had some decided ideas on women in poli- 
tics and their problem of election to 
worth-while places. “It will be,” said she, 
“when men leaders will join together in 
the support of a woman candidate with 
the same enthusiasm that women support 
men. A woman will work herself to a 
shadow for a man candidate, but let this 
same woman ask for something and note 
the actions of the men.” She paused a 
moment, sighing, and continued: “ You’re 
going to get some men’s votes. A good 
many of them. Even some of the leaders 
are big and just; but mostly the men who 
vote for you will be the substantial citi- 
zens who are not looking for political fa- 
vors and cannot be bossed by those that 
do.” 

Our State convention was held that 
year in Springfield, and the man they had 
selected “fer to beat”’ me sent in his “con- 
sent to run” on that occasion. 

It was interesting to watch the proceed- 
ings. The man who brought the news was 
followed by the district crowd (men) to a 
room somewhere. I chanced to be where 
I could see them. I knew them all and 
could read the countenance of each as he 
passed. There was great glee. They had 
selected their man. 

I was entitled, as a State official, to sit 
on the platform at this convention, but I 
didn’t dare leave my district delegation. 
Even as it was, Dave, under the pretext of 
talking about something else, managed to 
stand up and make a speech against me. 
It wasn’t the time or the place, but that 
didn’t seem to count. And again he as- 
sured me that I would be a political ruin 
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when it was all over. (I have not seen 
Dave since my reappointment by our 
present governor.) 

At the last moment, fearing that maybe 
there was a shadow of an opportunity for 
me and deciding that no chances should 
be taken, the old trick of a third candidate 
was hit upon. The third candidate was 
from my own county. Of course. What 
could be better than to divide the vote of 
my home county? Also this third candi- 
date was a farmer;so was I. Fine! That 
would divide the farm vote in the other 
ten counties. The third candidate also 
was dry. Good! This would divide the 
dry vote, and although he is said to have 
declared that he wasn’t quite so dry as the 
woman candidate, when seeking votes in 
the wet spots, still it was generally under- 
stood that he was a dry candidate. 

Well, the campaign was on. The pri- 
maries were held in August and I took my 
vacation in July. A member of my family 
drove for me. Henry (that’s our “car”) 
is, for his kind, peculiarly constructed. 
We removed the front seat, and by swing- 
ing the back one to the front, there was a 
nice space left for a camping outfit. At 
night we let down the back of the ton- 
neau and rolled out the mattress. We al- 
ways contrived to stop beside a conve- 
nient stump, plentiful in the Ozarks, and 
when all was ready we completely covered 
the whole with a large canvas. This gave 
us privacy, and the stump held up the 
outer side of the canvas into a dressing- 
room. 

Although Dave and Bondy and the rest 
of them told everybody all the time how 
easy it was going to be to defeat a woman, 
just because she was a woman, they con- 
tinued to suffer considerable uneasiness. 
Even the third candidate might not suf- 
fice. A delegation called upon the then 
governor and urged him to “call her off.” 
They should have known that I had 
talked with the governor about it before 
announcing, but they didn’t seem to. 
Anyhow, they wanted me “called off.” 
But I wasn’t. Others of this former gov- 
ernor’s administration were trying for dif- 
ferent offices. He couldn’t select me out 
from the others. That scheme, therefore, 
didn’t work. But there were other 
schemes. For instance, there were dis- 
trict men employed as deputies by the 
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various State departments, who were sta- 
tioned near their homes. All these depu- 
ties, as they travelled about over the dis- 
trict, at the State’s expense, went armed 
to the teeth with propaganda against a 
woman for Congress. I wrote each of 
them and suggested that it didn’t look 
well for members of the administration to 
go armed against another member of the 
administration without a better reason 
than theirs. A deputy of my own depart- 
ment worked in that territory, but I kept 
him out of it during my campaign. No- 
body should have it to say that I used any 
of the State’s forces to further my own 
ends. 

The State child-labor laws come under 
my jurisdiction. There was an organiza- 
tion in St. Louis that opposed me because 
of my strict enforcement of these laws and 
their fear that I might support the na- 
tional child-labor amendment if elected. 
Consequently this organization sent down 
two paid workers to campaign against me. 

I wonder that I got any votes at all. 
Here was this great armed and organized 
force, paid campaigners, State deputies, 
political leaders, all arrayed against one 
woman who couldn’t at best secure more 
than 500 votes, merely because she was a 
woman and refused to apologize for it. 
Not once did I ask anybody to vote for 
me because of it. All I asked was that 
nobody vote against me because of it. 

But it was like hitting my head against 
a stone wall. The covert sneers, the open 
antagonisms, the cold replies all told the 
story. I was into it, however, and if I 
didn’t get more than 500 votes, I would, 
at least, know that I had made a clean 
campaign and it would help some other 
woman at some other time. 

My district lies just south of St. Louis, 
and extends in one place within one coun- 
ty of the Arkansas line. In one of the 
counties nearest the city there are a great 
many well-to-do German farmers, but, 
with all their advantages, some of them 
still have Old World ideas about women. 
A young man of their county-seat who 
was married the autumn before had a pro- 
test from one of them. 

“Boy,” he said, “for vy you gets mar- 
ried in thefall? Vait tillsphring. A wo- 
man can earn her keep in the summer-time, 
but in the winter she’s a dead expense.” 
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“And that, Mrs. Wing,” said the young 
man as he told me the story, “is what 
some of the voters in this county think of 
women. Do you imagine that they will 
vote for a woman?” 

“But about their women?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Most of them,” he said, “are not in- 
terested. Their men see to it that they 
are not.” 

That same evening we went into camp 
near a road that ran by a farm owned by 
a man who had inherited it from his fa- 
ther, who in turn had inherited it from his 
father, who had pioneered to Missouri 
from Virginia long before the Civil War. 
There were three grown sons and the 
father and mother, five voters, all Re- 
publicans. There was no Old World in- 
fluence in their background. “Here,” I 
said, “are the kind of people I can de- 
pend upon.” And when we had had our 
supper we went over to sit on the porch 
and visit. 

“No,” said the head of the family. 
“We shore ain’t goin’ to vote fer ye, but I 
cain’t tell you why without hurtin’ your 
feelin’s.” 

“You can’t hurt my feelings,” I said. 
“They’re past hurting, and I should like 
to know.” 

“T shore hate to say it,’”’ he said again, 
“but if you’re bound to know, I'll tell ye: 
It’s my opinion, my candid and honest 
opinion, that women jist ain’t gotter nuff 
sense.” 

I followed his wife to the garden when 
she went to gather lettuce for the sand- 
wiches I was buying of her. “If I was to 
go to the ’lection,” she remarked, “I'd 
vote as I please.” 

“You'll go, won’t you?” I asked her. 

She shook her head. “We ain’t got a 
horse on the place that is broke for a 
woman to ride, and the road to the school- 
house is too bad for the car.” 

“But you have wagons?” I suggested. 

“Yes, but him and the boys will want 
to go horseback, and it’s too far for me to 
walk.” 

“But,” I said, unbelieving, “don’t your 
men-folks provide a way for you to 
go ? ” 

“Men-folks don’t fix a way for women 
to go no place where they don’t want 
’em,” she said. 
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I heard a good deal of talk as I went 
about, against the system that permits a 
candidate to make a try without the con- 
sent of leaders and would-be leaders. 
The primary, they said, was all wrong. 
What they wanted was the good old days 
when a select few could get together and 
make a slate, hand it to the parties and 
the populace, and say: “Here it is. 
Swaller it.” 

“But,” I ventured to say once, “where 
would women come into it if it were done 
that way?” 

“They wouldn’t come into it. We could 
get rid of ’em if it wasn’t for this primary 
business, or we could put in women that 
nobody would want, which would amount 
to the same thing.” 

This was very illuminating. 

An interesting opinion was registered 
by a hanger-on about the court-house of 
a county-seat I visited. The official was 
out, but this man sat in his chair with his 
feet on the desk. Brownish juice of the 
native home-cured product ran down the 
corners of his mouth. I handed him my 
campaign card. 

“Sometimes I’m with your party,” he 
said, “and sometimes I ain’t. Depends on 
who thinks my vote is worth the most to 
’em.” 

Also illuminating. 

He turned to gaze meditatively out 
through the window. “And now with 
women——”’ 

He half turned, aimed a mouthful at a 
pattern in the streaked paper on the wall, 
and tried again: “Women,” he said sav- 
agely, “is like a free nigger. You’ve got 
to keep ’em in their place.” 

More illumination. 

Well, finally, it was all over and the 
votes counted. My number went up to 
more than 32,000; the third candidate, 
the man from my county, secured 35,000, 
while the man who won secured 48,000. 
Two-thirds of the third candidate’s votes 
would have come to me if he had stayed 
out. But, of course, he didn’t stay out. 
It was a well-laid plan and it worked ex- 
actly as it was expected to work. 

Well, the next thing on the programme 
was to see how the defeated woman can- 
didate would take it. Everybody knew 
that women were bad losers. All the men 
said so, and some of the women, hearing 
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the men say so, knew that it must be true. 
And so, at the district meeting following 
the primary, it was noised all about that 
this defeated woman was there to throw 
cold water on the campaign of the party’s 
candidate for Congress. Wasn’t that just 
like a woman? 

“Just like a woman” is one of those 
jewelled sayings started in cave days and 
handed down throughout the ages. ‘“ Wo- 
man is woman’s worst enemy’”’ is another. 
When the male found that he could wield 
the biggest club and hit the hardest blows, 
he laid the groundwork for his own repu- 
tation. 

Discerning the fact that human nature 
is much the same regardless of sex, the 
males got together in convention, made 
up a slate of slogans, and dished them out 
to their world in troughfuls. 

“Just like a woman.” “Woman is wo- 
man’s worst enemy.” They grunted their 
satisfaction, added the mother-in-law 
joke, and rested. They had beat the 
women to it; their own reputations were 
secure. They would add other slogans 
from time to time and say them, over and 
over, till the world accepted them. The 
women, deluded, would help. 

Thus have the unlovely characteristics 
of both men and women been fastened 
upon women. And now a new slogan has 
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been added: “Women won’t vote for 
women.” 

I began to think they weren’t going to 
call on me for a speech at this district 
meeting, but finally the scared chairman, 
taking his life in his hands, asked if I 
would say a few words. I did. Dave and 
Farry and Kay and Bondy and Bill were 
all there, all waiting to dodge the bomb- 
shell they expected. Hadn’t they been in 
politics all their lives? Didn’t they know 
all about the antics of defeated candi- 
dates? They had been defeated candi- 
dates themselves, and a woman—— 

But what was this! Could they believe 
their ears? Here was this defeated candi- 
date—a woman—offering her services as 
a campaign speaker and saying that she 
wished to help elect the man that had won 
the nomination. 

Whoever heard of such a thing! They 
got their heads together, nodding sagely. 
What was she after, anyhow? Nobody 
ever heard of anybody offering to help 
elect anybody else at any time whatsoever 
that didn’t have his hand out for some- 
thing or everything. 

Just a good loser? Impossible. There 
wasn’t any such thing. 

Unselfish service? No, sir! No such 
thing as that, either. 

You couldn’t tell them! They knew. 





Circumferences 
BY MARK VAN DOREN 


SWALLOW’S wings 

In the day are swift-— 
And the hawk’s drop, 
And the lark’s lift, 


And mice’s feet 

That run to cover, 
And the sidewise look 
Of a jealous lover; 


Or any arc 
As soon as 


Light is racing 

Round the seas; 

And thought can distance 
All of these. 


But faster yet— 
And what beyond ?— 
Is the curving edge 
Of a quiet pond, 


drawn, 


That seems to sleep— 
And plunges on. 





Harold Hires a Band 


BY BYRON DEXTER 
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HERE was a far-away 
look in Harold’s eyes. 
I became uneasy im- 
mediately. Before 
Harold was married 
that look used to be 
there often, a wistful 
focussing of blue eyes 

behind horn-rimmed spectacles upon some 
distant and breathless image. When Har- 
old contemplated the great intangibles 
something happened, something cata- 
clysmic, always and suddenly. 

We were sitting on one of the stone 
benches in the little park at soth Street, 
before the Plaza, listening to the foun- 
tain, and promising ourselves that as 
soon as this cigarette was finished we 
would go back to the office. Harold was 
curled up in his favorite position, his heels 
under his hips, and his elbows on his 
knees, the picture of demure repose. The 
old Irishman whose job it is to keep 
the little robber-barons of the adjacent 
East Side from walking away with parts 
of the Plaza Square would never sus- 
pect, I told myself, that this young man 
beside me, this very studious-looking 
young man, is planning blithe anarchy. 

Opposite us, roosted upon a wisp of 
steel six stories above Fifth Avenue, like 
a bird on a wire, a man was plucking glow- 
ing rivets out of the air with a bucket. 
His mate, standing upon another narrow 
girder thirty feet away, threw them with 
a pair of tongs. Tossing and catching, 
they leaned out on empty air as if the law 
of gravitation had been amended to per- 
mit the erection of large hotels. 

Harold watched the mad game with 
quiet approval. Suddenly he untwined 
himself, and stamped upon his cigarette. 

“Luther,” he began (unfortunately, 
that is my name. My mother gave it to 
me, you see. Mothers do that sort of 
thing more than they should.) “Luther,” 
and his voice was casual, yet definite, as 














if he were about to ask for a match, “I 
want a German band.” 

“Harold, you promised Helen that you 
would not get drunk for a year. And 
you have only been married eight months. 
Besides, I have work to do thisafternoon.”’ 

He seemed a trifle hurt. 

“Who said anything about wanting to 
get drunk? I said I wanted a German 
band.” 

“Tt amounts to the same thing,” I ob- 
served, remembering Harold’s surprising 
past. 

“Tt does not. I want a German band, 
and nothing but that. Will I have to go 
look for it alone?” 

“Don’t be nasty,” I told him. “My 
job has been risked so often for your sake 
that it is used to it. But if you can hold 
yourself back for five minutes, I shall be 
glad to listen politely while you give me 
an explanation, some fairly sane explana- 
tion, of what you intend to do with your 
band.” 

He disposed of me briefly. 

“Bill Brierly was married in Butte, 
Montana, last month, and I want the 
band for him.” 

“That makes it perfectly clear,” I told 
him courteously; “ you wish to send him a 
German band, to play at his house-warm- 
ing. How charming! But are you sure 
that even a resident of Butte, Montana, 
will not be somewhat surprised when the 
express company unloads its consign- 
ment of musical Germans upon his front 
lawn? Or has Mr. Brierly asked you to 
furnish the music for the party? If that 
is the case, I regret that I do not know 
so original and ambitious a Westerner.” 

“You’re an awful jackass, Luther,” 
was Harold’s only reply. 

“T admit that under your influence I 
frequently feel that I have a somewhat 
slack grip on my sanity. Your sense of 
comedy bewilders me. And now let’s 
walk down the Avenue in the direction of 
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those blue-prints for our mutual friend 
Joseph Clary’s new house.” It was a 
brave attempt at whistling in a grave- 
yard, for a moment ago I had seen Harold 
observe infinity. 

He studied me as if the color of my 
necktie pained him. 

“How do you think you’ll ever be an 
architect, Luther? You have no imag- 
ination.” He seemed quite cut up about 
it. 

“Never mind,” I soothed him. “T’ll 
go back to the office and work hard, and 
perhaps I can learn to be a good drafts- 
man.” 

“Bill Brierly,” he declared, “was a 
buddy in the oth Infantry, a first loot. 
We were on the Rhine together for six 
months after the armistice. Every night 
we used to go to one of those German 
beer-gardens and listen to the music.” 

“Ts that all you did?” I put in. 

“We drank beer, dark beer, in steins. 
There was a little girl who used to bring 
it to us. She had curly brown hair.” 

“Just the color of the beer,” I breathed 
lyrically. 

“She was all right,” he declared 
warmly. 

“T’m sure she was. So was the music, 
after the first six steins.” 

“The music? Oh, yes. Good music, 
too. Bill liked the German bands even 
more than I did. He used to get them to 
play special pieces for him.” 

“What were they?” I asked, hoping 
for a clew to Bill. 

“Just band music. I’ve forgotten their 
names.” 

“You were busy with the beer?” I 
suggested. 

“Well, perhaps. That was before I 
met Helen, you know, and it was wonder- 
ful beer, wonderful.” 

“Not quite so much enthusiasm, Har- 
old. My mouth is dry from cigarettes.” 

“A month ago Bill got married, out in 
Butte. He wanted me to come out, and 
I wanted to go like the deuce. I haven’t 
seen him since we landed in New York. 
But I couldn’t stand the tax. I wrote 
him, though, to let me know when he hit 
the city again, and I told him I’d welcome 
him with a German band. Well, he gets 
in to-night, and for heaven’s sake come 
along and help me find one. It’s almost 
three o’clock now.” He rose to go. 


I made one last effort to discourage 
him. 

“There’s no use in my telling you that 
you’re crazy, my son, but is it necessary 
to assume that your friend Mr. Brierly 
is? Or that he has a crazy wife? In 
short, that he expects to be met with a 
band?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t expect it. It’ll be a 
surprise.” 

“Harold, your insight is amazing,” I 
replied weakly. 

In the last eight months I had forgotten 
a bit how his mental processes worked 
when he had that far-away look. 

“Now that it’s all settled that we must 
have the Germans upon us again, have 
you any idea where in this great Ameri- 
can city you are going to find a properly 
furnished beer-garden to ravish?” 

“How little you know of your native 
home,” he said, pitying me. “ Haven’t 
you ever been on Second Avenue? Have- 
n’t you ever heard the bands that play 
there, on the corners? We’ll cruise around 
and find one.” He stopped a taxi, and we 
climbed in. From now on, I knew, Harold 
was Steering the ship. My only excuse for 
existence was to be ready to heave an an- 
chor when the breakers sounded. They 
would. 

Harold directed the driver with great 
simplicity. 

“Drive up Second Avenue until you 
come to a German band.” 

Perhaps I was the demented one, after 
all, for the driver accepted the command 
with as little consternation as if he had 
been told to go to the Grand Central Ter- 
minal. 

At 63d Street the red traffic light 
flared just as we cleared the cross-walk. 
Our driver, true to the traditions of his 
fraternity, stepped on the gas. A police 
whistle obtruded persuasively, and a 
large Hibernian policeman was at our 
running-board. The Hibernian had 
lunched with indifferent success, I think. 
Perhaps his wife had scolded him. None 
of the soul-stirring oratory with which 
policemen are wont to enrich the mo- 
notony of such enforced halts was forth- 
coming. Outraged blue eyes, red jaw, 
and white mustache flung themselves at 
our driver like a banner. 

“Where’s y’r license?” No doubt 
about it, this policeman meant business. 
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How I loved him! 

An hour or so in a precinct station- 
house would be just the thing to split 
Harold’s dream into manageable frag- 
ments, and the unusual and unexpected 
beauty of the thing was that somebody 
else was being arrested. I leaned back 
restfully while the driver fumbled in his 
pockets. 

Alas for optimism! Harold opened the 
door, stepped out, and smiled in the 
friendly fashion he has. 

“Officer,” he said, “have you seen a 
German band?” 

Six feet of law wavered, closed ranks, 
and charged. 

Presently. “No, officer, I deny that 
I am anything of the sort,” said Harold 
firmly. ‘I am asking you a serious ques- 
tion.” And he repeated it. Harold 
would be an excellent man for the job 
of picking out old newspapers from under 
the third rail of the subway. 

“And I’m givin’ you a serious answer. 
Gettehell in that cab.” He addressed 
the driver concisely. “There’s a station- 
house around the corner.” 


I stepped in front of the indignant 


Harold, and saluted respectfully. “I’m 
sorry that we’re blocking traffic this way, 
officer,” I began with sincerity. 

“Come on, get in,” he ordered. 

** As one gentleman to another, officer,” 
I said earnestly; “‘do you smell anything 
on our breaths?” 

He sniffed, and was lost. 

“My friend wasn’t disrespectful,” I con- 
tinued, “we really want to find—er—what 
he asked youabout. Yousee,it’s this way. 
My friend here is engaged toa girl.” The 
Hibernian softened. “You know what 
women are, officer.”” The white mustache 
lifted above a grin. “ Well, this girl is go- 
ing to have a party to-night, and she told 
my friend to hire a band to play for the 
guests. That’s all there is to it. You 
wouldn’t disappoint her, would you?” 

Our policeman’s indigestion was much 
improved after his vigorous workout. 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” 

He became confidential. “I’ve never 
seen any Dutch band down around here, 
but try up around the breweries in the 
Bronnix.” He admonished our driver 
gently. “Watch the red light, after this, 
see.” And a blast from the whistle sent 
us off. 
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We discovered a German band when we 
were three blocks away from it. How I 
missed hearing it on the other side of 
Central Park, when the wind was from 
the east, I cannot explain. Probably I 
had translated it in terms of building 
construction. 

Our driver sliced through the hive of 
children in the street, and we slid over- 
board into the most brutal waves of sound 
that have ever beaten upon my head. 
Four musicians there were. Beside them 
a regimental band would have been a 
violin solo. One was a great"mountain of 
a cornettist, with a blue visored cap, a coat 
with four brass buttons, and a pair of 
striped gray trousers that stopped ab- 
ruptly half-way down his shins, leaving 
his white socks naked before the world. 
Another man had a trombone. He was 
battered, like his instrument, with little 
watery eyes that screwed up when he 
blew hard. The top of his head dropped 
like a precipice into the back of his collar. 
The man with the saxophone was evi- 
dently an accident. He was neither a 
German nor a bandsman. His attitude 
was deplorably unmartial. He hung his 
head, and tapped a broken patent-leather 
shoe on the tarry pavement. But the 
fourth member of the organization made 
good his shortcomings. Perhaps he was 
five feet high. Over and about him, sur- 
rounding him on all four sides like a shiny 
serpent, was a monstrous horn. No con- 
ventional, union-rate instrument this, 
but the real thing—a genuine, imported, 
inimitable oompah, a horn among horns, 
grotesque, gigantic, inescapable. The 
man’s small, square head topped the awe- 
some mouth of the thing by a scant three 
inches. His cheeks ballooned vastly; he 
tipped forward on his toes, getting his 
whole body behind the punch. Not for 
him were the little urchins of the East 
Side making their mocking gestures. His 
soul was in his art. Heedless of his sur- 
roundings, of the tempo of the piece, of 
the tune, he concentrated his five feet of 
Teutonic seriousness on blowing into that 
oompah. He was successful. He was the 
band. 

Harold’s eyes were shining. The clouds 
had opened at last, and his vision was 
plain before him. An atmosphere of 
beatific peace was about him even as 
the giant horn was about the little man. 
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When the last note had gone up to mingle 
with the sweet song of the elevated rail- 
way, Harold accosted the cornettist, who 
was circulating the cap with the blue visor 
among the unresponsive children. Half 
a dollar in the cap brought the man to at- 
tention. 

“Danke schén.” 

Harold made the modest gesture of an 
accustomed patron of the arts. 

“Ts this your band?” said he. 

The man acknowledged them—dilapi- 
dated trombone, alien saxophone, mag- 
nificent oompah—with a wave. 

“Ja!” he answered proudly. 

“T want you to play for me to-night. 
Two dollars apiece for the evening. All 
right?” 

“Ach; ja wohl,” the leader agreed with 
cordiality. 

“Can you be on the corner of Broad- 
way and 6oth Street, at half past six?” 
The cornettist looked puzzled. 

“He’s never been on Broadway, Har- 
old. You’re corrupting him,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Do you know how to get to Broadway 
and 69th Street?” Harold asked him. 

“Yeh,” said saxophone, “I know.” 

“Fine. Stand on the corner, and when 
you see me, play some music.” 

“What we play?” said the cornet- 
tist. 

“Anything you want to—but play it 
good and loud.” 

I drew him up the street before he could 
give any more encouragement. 

“Tt’s a real German band,” he con- 
fided to me ecstatically. “Did you hear 
it?” 

I slapped the side of my head to stop 
the ringing in my ears, the way we used 
to do in the army after the big ones went 
off. “I am almost positive that I did,” 
I replied. “But you seemed to have 
changed your plans. I thought you were 
going to meet Mr. Brierly with the band 
when he arrived. Why did you tell your 
musicians to go to the corner of Broadway 
and 69th?” 

“He’s staying at the St. Katherine, up 
there. It will be more of a surprise if I 
postpone it.” 

“You're going to serenade him? What 
a fine old-fashioned thought! I rather 


wish you would touch off your dynamite 
at the Pennsylvania Station, though. One 
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can do things in a railroad-station that 
are more difficult on Broadway. Kiss a 
girl, for example.” 

“TI object to the association of ideas,” 
he said primly. “You have a low mind, 
Luther. This isn’t going to be that kind 
of a party at all. I’m married.” 

“Marriage has made you so unimag- 
inative,”’ I complained. 

But Harold was silent, staring ahead 
with that same contemplative expres- 
sion that had warned me down in the 
park. Abruptly he stopped, and seized 
my arm. 

“We really ought to have just one, 
Luther,” he declared wistfully. ‘Don’t 
you think we really ought? It’s your 
first German band, isn’t it?” His voice 
was eager and hopeful. “I know a good 
place over on Madison Avenue. I think 
we ought to celebrate finding the band.” 

I looked at my watch. It was four 
o’clock. 

“The evening is starting well,” I told 
the little old woman who was guarding 
the news-stand on the corner. 

“Evening papies,” she replied politely. 


I 


By five o’clock the evening had gained 
considerable momentum. By five-thirty 
it was tearing past. At six Harold and I 
left Madison Avenue in a taxi. 

“Harold, you are perfectly sober, aren’t 
you?” I asked as the car dived into the 
Fifth Avenue traffic. 

“?*S damn shame I am,” he responded. 
“°S even worse that you are. Your first 
German band, too,” he added reproach- 
fully. 

Whether he upbraided me further for 
my sobriety I am not sure. I was busy 
applauding our driver, who had executed 
a masterly nose dive over the front fender 
of a bus, had cleared the windshield of a 
limousine in his stride, and come to earth 
with a crash as traffic halted. 

We paused at Harold’s apartment long 
enough to pick up Helen. Helen is un- 
usually sensible for so lovely a girl. But 
I had some small misgivings when I saw 
her already dressed, and prettily too, in 
a silver dancing-frock. It was quite ap- 
parent that she had planned one kind of 
an evening. It was equally plain that 
Harold had prepared another. 
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Harold was characteristically enig- 
matic. 


“Ev’thing’s all right, Helen—absolute- 
ly all right. Luther says so,” he an- 
nounced, as Helen opened the door. 

She looked at me doubtfully. ‘‘ Luther 
should know,” she replied after a mo- 
ment. I had an uneasy feeling that she 
hadn’t finished the sentence. Some wives 
are not realists when they have been 
married only eight months. The imag- 
inative among them are sometimes given 
to projecting their husbands’ peculiarities 
upon the husbands’ bachelor friends. 

I shied off a step, and intimated as 
gracefully as possible that I thought my 
presence no longer necessary. Harold 
gathered me firmly under one arm, and 
Helen under the other. 

“Luther’s coming with us,” he said, as 
he pushed us into the elevator. ‘“‘We’ve 
got to hurry.” 

Dear fellow—he didn’t 
miss the beautiful music. 

As the taxi headed for Broadway, he 
addressed Helen confidentially. 

“T’ve got a surprise for you, Helen, 
wonnerful surprise. Luther helped get 
it,” he added with touching loyalty. 

“You are too modest, Harold,” I said 
determinedly. “All the credit is yours.” 
I liked Helen and there was no use in my 
being suicidal. 

“Another surprise like this one?”’ she 
retorted meaningly. 

Harold was well fortified against sar- 
casm. 

“Just wait,” he said. 

I thought of the oompah, and wilted 
against the side of the taxi. 

It was 6.20 when we stopped in front 
of the St. Katherine. No band was in 
sight, Heaven grant they have lost their 
way, I prayed as we entered the spacious 
and dignified lobby. But remembering 
the enthusiasm of the cornettist when 
Harold dropped the half-dollar into the 
blue cap, and the unmistakable subway 
manner of the un-Germanic saxophonist, 
I was of little faith. 

I found myself meeting Mr. Brierly, 
a tall, strongly built young man whose 
trim sack suit, starched collar, and dark 
tie strengthened the impression that a 
crisp, definite voice and gray eyes made 
upon me. 

“Thirty-seven hundred dollars, F. O. 


want me to 
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“Come to New 
Only the star 


B., Detroit,”’ I decided. 
York for the convention. 
salesmen get invited.” 
He shook my hand in a large, friendly 
grip. In my relief I liked him tremen- 
dously. The worst of my forebodings 
that Bill and Harold should entertain 
ghastly different ideas of what was desira- 
ble in German music—vanished. After 
all, it was possible, I thought, that Har- 
old and he‘had strayed into some Ba- 
varian bierstiibe where they had found 
music of the cyclonic proportions of our 
noble bandsmen, and that both of them, 
insulated by Rhenish spirits, had liked it. 
Harold flung his arms about him with 


a splendid continental enthusiasm. Bill 
patted his shoulder. 
“T’m glad to see you, Harold.” The 


crisp voice was convincing. 

Harold was too overpowered to observe 
the amenities, but Bill introduced Helen 
and me to his wife. 

Mrs. Brierly was a surprise. She was 
one of the kind you don’t realize aren’t 
pretty until long after it is necessary for 
them to be. She responded to my greet- 
ing with a small nod, not offering to 
shake hands. Her voice had the inflection 
that sells fifteen-cent packages of ciga- 
rettes for a dollar at the Charity Ball. 

Black hair waved back into a knot low 
on her neck, and her dress stopped hap- 
pily a very brief interval below her knees. 
Mrs. Carolyn Brierly of a certainty fit- 
ted not at all into the Star Salesmen’s 
Get-Together Picture. 

I turned from her to study Bill with in- 
creased appreciation, but Harold, pranc- 
ing with eagerness to be off, gave me 
small chance. 

““We’ve got to go out to dinner, right 
away,” he declared. 

“What are you up to, old son?” said 
Bill, amused. 

“He has a great surprise,” said Heien. 
“Some idea that he and Luther worked 
out this afternoon.” She was getting over 
her surprise splendidly. 

“Lead on,” said Bull, and we started 
for the street. I insisted on being polite, 
and left the elevator last. I knew what 
was coming. 

It came. Oompah was there on the 
curb, flanked by the powerful cornettist 
and the worn but undefeated trombone. 
The saxophone yawned under the elbow 

















“Ev’thing’s all right, Helen—absolutely all right. 


Luther says so,” he announced, as Helen opened the door. 
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of the blue jacket. Harold waved his 
hat, and the flood-gates of melody opened 
wide. I had my eye on Bill. Perhaps he 
swayed a trifle before the first crash, and 
who wouldn’t? But he held bravely. 
Helen and Carolyn Brierly reeled back 
to the door of the hotel. I lost sight of 
them immediately, for all Broadway con- 
verged upon the spot. It takes possibly 
two minutes of staring at the top of a 
building to collect a sizable crowd in New 
York. Three minutes of Harold’s Ger- 
man band, and traffic came to a dead stop 
at 69th Street. Clerks on their way 
home, family parties on their way to the 
movies, taxicabs, trolleys, venders of 


imitation pearls and silk socks, casual 
pedestrians, sailors from the dance-hall 
around the corner, Harold, the German 
band, and two policemen were milling 
around in a frenzied and happy riot. 
And triumphant above the clamor rose 
the wumpf, wumpf, wumpf of the valiant 
oompah. 

The police stopped the party at length, 
and the throng departed as suddenly as 
it had come. I got to the curb as the 
majesty of the law was about to descend 
upon Harold’s bewildered bandsmen. 

“Tf you can’t show me no permit I'll 
run you in,” a sergeant of police was tell- 
ing the cornettist. 





“T promised you I would welcome you with a band—a real one, 


Harold countered with a violent stac- 
cato passage. 

“You will not. There’s no law against 
music in New York. The band was giv- 
ing aconcert. I paid them for it. What's 
the matter with that?” 

“There’s a heluva lot the matter with 
it. Playing without a permit—holding 
a street meeting—obstructing traffic- 
and if you don’t shut your mouth—re- 
sisting arrest.” 

Genius is always worth cultivating, I 
philosophized, but it would be so much 
nicer if Harold’s undoubted talent could 
be devoted to some other purpose than 
getting himself and his associates into jail. 

But Bill was a man of action. A psy- 
chologist too—all Grade A salesmen are. 

“You are right, officer,” he said. 
“You’ve got a perfect case against us. 
I’m Mr. Brierly.” The sergeant was 
impressed. ‘The band isn’t responsible, 
of course, because we ordered them to 
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play here. This gentleman did, that is.” 
Bill’s voice was intimate, a bank presi- 
dent giving the inside information to the 
general manager. The officer was ex- 
panding magnificently. “The fact of the 
matter is, and I say it knowing that you 
will understand, that this gentleman was 
not quite himself when he gave the order. 
He meant to tell them to go inside the 
hotel.”’ 

“You mean he’s drunk?” asked the 
sergeant, relenting appreciably. 

“In a manner of speaking, yes,” 
said Bill in the same confidential tone. 
“We're going to take him into his apart- 
ment in the hotel, as soon as we send 
away the band—f it’s all right with you, 
officer.” 

I made myself useful at last. 

“Have a cigar, sergeant ?”’ I suggested. 

He accepted it, and thrust it into an 
inner pocket. 

“Thank you, sir,” hesaid. “Take your 
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« kind we used to hear in Germany.”’ 
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friend up to bed and it'll be all right. 
Come along, Tom,” to the other policeman. 

Bill wished him a pleasant good-night, 
and we retreated with Harold to the door 
of the St. Katherine. 

Harold was very unhappy. His emo- 
tions were all twisted up. He wasn’t sure 
whether he was angry, sad, disappointed, 
drunk, or hungry. Bill, the girls, and I 
emphasized the desirability of food over 
more music, and he finally decided that 
we were right. I named Callahan’s as a 
destination, partly because Callahan’s 
steaks are built along the lines of Bill’s 
robust manhood, and partly because I 
realized how far Harold could go on the 
good running start that he had. Callahan 
and Harold were old admirers. It would 
be best to keep him among friends. 

Harold paid his bandsmen, parting 
from them with a pretty tenderness. He 
shook hands all around, murmured kind 
words, lingered beside them as the rest 
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of us piled into a taxi, and was separated 
from them only by the amazingly effi- 
cient Bill. 

The visitor from Butte comforted him 


all the way to Callahan’s. He agreed 
that German band music was incom- 
parably the zenith of esthetic pleasure, 
that New York policemen were sorry fel- 
lows not to know it, that Harold’s bands- 
men were nature’s own noblemen and the 
equals, if not the superiors, of any Teuton 
musicians on the Rhine. An amiable and 
convincing liar was Bill. Indeed, if it 
hadn’t been for Mrs. Brierly, sitting there 
with an air of aloof disinterestedness as 
plain about her as her cloak, I might have 
believed that he wasn’t kidding Harold 
at all. Perhaps he liked the band. The 
Butte Rotary Club—and Bill belonged, 
of course—gets a trifle informal about 
noise, at moments. But Mrs. Carolyn 
Brierly and Ladies’ Night at the Rotary 
Club? It didn’t click. 
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CALLAHAN’s is composed of a low- 
ceilinged room, five tables, and three 
doors. One door leads to the street; it 
has three large brass bolts and a double- 
snap lock; one door leads to the steaks; 
one door is on swinging hinges. Harold 
pushed through it at once—to see Calla- 
han, he said. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Brierly, you would like 
to meet Callahan?” I offered. 

Bill smiled pleasantly. 

“T’d rather eat,” he said. 

“Then let’s order without waiting for 
Harold,” I replied. “He and Callahan 
are old friends, and he may want to talk 
to him awhile.” 

“T think I'll go out and get him,” 
Helen said, definitely. “‘He’s had enough 
to drink now.” 

“Oh, let him enjoy himself,” was Mrs. 
Brierly’s advice. 

“But he may produce another band,” 
Helen objected sagely. 

“Nothing is more likely,” I agreed. 

Bill laughed, but his expression for the 
tip of a minute was odd. Almost panicky, 
I thought. But impossible! Not the 
Bill Brierly whose Wall Street front had 
so impressed the sergeant of police. 

I determined to kill the doubt that had 
been buzzing at my head all afternoon 
the uncertainty as to whether it was 
music that Bill had heard and liked in 
Germany, or whether it was Harold’s 
particular brand of symphonic hallelujah. 
Harold, of course, in his contemplative 
moods, knew not Wagner from “Ach Du 
Lieber Augustin.” But Bill? 

“Mr. Brierly,” I began, “now that 
you’ve heard the band——” 

Harold’s sudden reappearance silenced 
my question. He flung himself down be- 
side Bill. 

“Tt’s all right, Bill,” he whispered 
dreamily. The table was silent with a 
sudden awful premonition. 

I looked up to meet Helen’s tragic gaze, 
conscious that Callahan had entered the 
room with Harold and was even now at 
the street door. The bolts rattled; a snap 
lock clicked. In came the band. 

“Bill, I got them for you, and when 
they couldn’t play up by the hotel, I told 
them to come here.” Harold was tremu- 
lous with pride. ‘I promised you I would 


welcome you with a band—a real one, the 
kind we used to hear in Germany. What 
would you like to have them play?” 

The band stood by, real as death. 

Bill looked at his wife. There was no 
doubt of his pain now. 

“They can’t play in here, Harold,” 
protested Helen. ‘ We'll all be arrested.”’ 

“Not on your life,” replied her daunt- 
less mate, “I’ve fixed it with Callahan.”’ 

It was true. That genial host regis- 
tered approval from one large red ear to 
the other. The few dinner guests were 
equally amused, glad of the impending 
and gratuitous diversion. 

Carolyn Brierly made a brave effort_to 
avert the tragedy. “The only piece I 
like,”’ she said, “is Bach’s Melody for the 
G string.” 

Harold winced. He turned upon her 
a look of hurt surprise. ‘But this isn’t 
—” he began. 

The little man leaned out of his horn. 
His great moment had come. His 
cropped head inclined majestically to- 
ward Mrs. Brierly: 

“Bach? Gnddige Frau, dass spielen 
wir gern. 

And they played. Whether it was 
Bach or not, who can tell? They played 
while we carved up Callahan’s steaks. 
They rested momentarily, and played 
again. The sound volleyed from wall to 
wall in the small, low-ceilinged room like 
a tennis-ball in a squash court. The 
room was constructed to allow no unwel- 
come guest from without to get in and no 
noise from within to get out. The builder 
had been nobly successful. Not a de- 


.tonation escaped. I shut my eyes on a 


vision of Helen and Carolyn Brierly suf- 
fering rigidly, their fingers in their ears, 
while Harold waved on the band with one 
hand, and with the other embraced the 
stricken Bill. 

Then abruptly, alarmingly, the carnage 
ceased. It seemed impossible that there 
should be quiet, but there was. The band 
had stopped. I opened my eyes. Harold 
had gone to sleep. 

A man possessed, Bill drove us out of 
the place. The band was paid once more, 
and departed out of our shaken lives. 
Harold and Helen left in a taxi—Harold 
slumbering with cherubic innocence, while 
Helen guarded him with an expression 
slightly strained, and yet maternal. 
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here is something irresistible about Har- 
old, even in his most contemplative moods. 

Immediately Harold was safely on his 
way, Bill plunged up the street with never 
a word. His broad shoulders slanted 
against the night as a locomotive driving 
into the darkness. In a dozen steps, so it 
seemed, he was half a block away. 

It was the final impossibility, and I was 
inclined to resent it. Harold, helpless in 
the clutch of a passionate and misdirected 
imagination, I had been able only to de- 
plore. But the gesture of this efficient and 
obviously sane husband, abandoning his 
wife to a stranger with never an if-I-may, 
was consciously and intentionally upstage. 

I felt that this fact ought to be pointed 
out to Mrs. Brierly. She might not thank 
me. But it would get home to Mr. Brierly 
much more poignantly than if I spoke to 
him directly. Even a bachelor comes to 
learn how these little matters go. 

“Your husband does not like German 
band music, I’m afraid,’”’ I began pleas- 
antly when we had entered a taxi. 
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“Do you?” she asked coldly. 

“Confidentially, I do not,” I replied. 
“Not possessing temperament, however, 
I am forced to observe a certain re- 
straint in expressing my distaste. I am 
glad to see that Mr. Brierly is less in- 
hibited.”’ 

“So am I,” she said, with the refreshing 
directness one expects in Montana con- 
versation. 

“Mr. Brierly has the artistic flair, of 
course,” I suggested amiably. “That 
would explain his success in business—the 
automobile business, I believe?” 

She did not contradict me. 

“The motor-car is the embodiment of 
the artistic spirit of the twentieth cen- 
tury, is it not ?”’ I continued, glad to show 
my good-will. “It possesses such power, 
such simplicity, such——”’ 

She interrupted me, with pity in her 
voice. 

“Mr. Brierly has come to New York to 
be first violinist with the City Symphony 
Orchestra,” she told me. 
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q3HEY had been mar- 
ried three years and 
three months to the 
day; she reminded 
him of it by placing 
her hand over the 
calendar and asking 
him what had _ hap- 
pened three years and three months ago. 
He stood, short, dark, and very grave, by 
the white kitchen table. 

“IT don’t know,” he said simply. 
“What?” 

‘Oh, you’re impossible,” she laughed 
and patted his arm. ‘Why, Everett 
knows, don’t you, Everett ?”’ She turned 
her pretty, dark, Spanish face toward 
their week-end guest, her old friend from 
home. 

Everett Stone, tall, smooth-haired, 














with slanting eyes and long fingers, smiled 
wisely to himself. If he guessed cor- 
rectly she would be pleased, if he guessed 
incorrectly there would be no situation— 
which he loathed. He waved the ciga- 
rette smoke aside as if to see better. 
“Why, you were married, Evadne. I can 
never forget that day!” 

“There!” she sang, dancing toward 
Tom. “No imagination, no sentiment, 
nothing but nice old Tom. You don’t 
even remember that day!” And, in her 
characteristically emotional manner that 
went so well with her Spanish face, she 
kissed him. ‘‘Stolid boy, I love you just 
the same.”’ 

Tom Richardson smiled briefly; then, 
turning to the stove, he said in a quiet 
voice: “ Don’t forget the sausages. They'll 
burn.” 
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It was very still—only the surge of the sea, the gray, tide-driven sea, that hurried past.—Page 315. 

















Everett strolled leisurely to the win- 
dow. Stupid old Tom; how did she ever 
marry him? The spruce-trees were tall 
and straight against the orange of a Maine 
sunset. Evadne was too spirited to waste 
on Tom, unemotional, matter-of-fact 
Tom; and maybe Evadne knew it. . . . 

“What a sunset—gorgeous !” exclaimed 
Everett. “Look at that subtle lavender, 
so delicate.” 

“Oh, Everett!” Evadne stepped up 
beside him. ‘ Beautiful—it makes me feel 
so—so like dying—like crying. Look, 
Tom; come here!” 

Tom, mixing the batter for the pan- 
cakes, glanced at them; then he walked 
reluctantly to the window. 

“Tsn’t it divine?” Evadne glowed— 
like the sunset. 

“Yes, it’s very pretty,” said Tom. 
Then, wiping his hands on a dish-towel: 
“The griddle is hot, Evadne.” 

She turned quickly and for a moment 
stared blankly at Tom, her eyes cold, dis- 
tant. “Excuse me, Everett, the griddle 
is hot.” 

Quite as capably as enjoying the sun- 
set, Evadne greased the griddle, tested a 
spoonful of yellow, smooth batter. 

“Did you put in the baking-powder?” 
Tom asked. 

“Yes, dear.” Evadne reached quickly, 
irritatedly, for the pancake-turner. 

“There’s not enough flour,” Tom said, 
now standing over Evadne’s shoulder, 
peering at the griddle. “Better put in 
more.” 

“All right, dear, but I put in all it said 
I should.” 

“You shouldn’t go by the book, it’s 
never right. Here, let me show you.” 
Tom stepped closer. 

Everett, standing with his back to 
them, smiled. Tom took the bowl 
quietly, always quietly, from Evadne’s 
pretty hands. Stolidly he sifted in more 
flour. Slowly he added a pinch of salt. 

“But, Tom,” Evadne cried, her voice 
higher, “‘the book 5 

“Yes, dear, I know—the book said one 
pinch of salt. I say two.” 

Evadne walked stiffly away. “I wish 
you wouldn’t interfere. You always do 
on Annie’s day out. I can get supper as 
well as she can. I didn’t ask you to help 
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Tom mixed the batter again. “I think 
this will be better,’ and his voice was 
very pleasant. 

Everett exclaimed: “Oh, look! The 
evening star in that pale, pale yellow.” 

Evadne started toward him, but as she 
reached the little white table she stopped 
and looked back at Tom, still puttering 
over the yellow mixing-bowl. She wished 
he would stop it. Why couldn’t he let her 
do it herself? She was just as good at 
cooking as she was at acting. She wanted 
to show Everett how she had changed, 
how domestic she had become; because he 
once said she never could. 

“Please, Tom, let me,” she pleaded, but 
firmly. 

Tom relinquished the bowl. He stood 
back watching, his eyes sharper, a red 
flush spreading from his neck up. 

Everett stood by the window; he had 
turned and was watching without smil- 
ing, but his eyes were brighter, as if the 
thought of food was stimulating, or 
maybe, not food. . . . 

Energetically Evadne stirred the bat- 
ter. It was lumpy; bits of dough, like 
bubbles, would break, exploding dry 
flour. The batter was stiffer. She 
dropped the spoon and ran across the 
room to the cook-book; the pages were 
soiled by Annie’s greasy fingers. 

Tom watched her, his hands pushed 
into the pockets of his gray coat. Then 
he laughed. 

Like a wildcat Evadne sprung at him. 
“Stop, stop, you drive me crazy! Go— 
go out—let me alone!” 

“Why, Evadne, what’s the matter?” 
Tom asked, now amazed. 

“Get out, you—you always interfere. 
Leave me alone!” 

Everett saw Tom, slow, stolid Tom, 
walk quietly to the door, open it, and go 
out. It closed a little too softly. He 
never said a word. The kitchen clock 
ticked, the griddle spluttered with burn- 
ing grease, and Evadne turned the pages 
of the book. It was upside down. 


He closed the door softly only because 
his gray coat caught init. “I hate her,” 
he said aloud to the tall, dark spruce- 
trees; and then: ‘‘She’ll look for me here, 
by the cliff, where I always sit—I’ll hide 
there, under that tree.” 
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He walked swiftly, like a thief, along 
the dark path; past the gulch, where the 
waves broke in cruel, gray foam and suck- 
ing noises; past the white birch, and 
finally, ten feet from the cliff, he slunk 
into the shadows. 

Across the tide-waters of Schoodic Bay 
the cape was black, like a charcoal line; 
the sky above was a soft, deep blue, arc- 
shaped against the pink, a million miles 
away. “That’s the shadow of the world,” 
he said and smiled. ‘How very perfect is 
that indefinite line that divides the pink 
from the blue.” 

The kitchen door slammed shut and he 
heard Everett’s voice calling to him, but 
not loudly. ‘What an ass, a silly, sly 
ass. Evadne ought to be ashamed of her- 
self leading him on.” He didn’t answer 
Everett’s call. Then he heard Evadne’s 
light, quick steps as she ran down the 
path. “Poor little Evadne, so incapable, 
so uncontrolled, so wonderful.” 

She called to him and muttered under 
her breath between sobs: “‘Oh, I’m sick— 
sick of it all. The fool!” 

Tom, feeling the sob in her voice, 
wanted to call her to him—to hold her in 
his arms and say: “ Dearest—dearest— 
Evadne, I love you, I love you and I’m 
sorry. I only laughed at us both, so help- 
less, so hopeless.” Instead, he closed his 
jaw firmly and got madder. She sent him 
out of his own kitchen—out of his own 
house! She was wrong to show her tem- 
per, she was wrong to play Everett 
against him—slimy Everett—ugh!... 

Evadne walked past him, sobbing. He 
could have touched that tan sport skirt so 
easily. She called again. And the silence 
after her voice was empty. Then she 
walked back, her skirt almost brushing 
his shoulder. 

He didn’t hear the door slam. It was 
very still—only the surge of the sea, the 
gray, tide-driven sea, that hurried past 
the cliff. Evadne! He wanted to call. 


He could hear Everett moving about the 
kitchen. She wasn’t there. Evadne! 
He must go and see. But she couldn’t 
have. . . . She was too sensible, and yet 
—wild, romantic Evadne—the same one 
he had found bathing, naked and white, 
in a California stream. The same 
Evadne, emotional and uncontrolled, he 
had fought for, won, and captured. But 
she couldn’t have.... Awful!... Her 
white face under that gray water... 
her tan skirt bulging here and there with 
air pockets . . . her lifeless body, once 
so young, so quivering—now so still— 
moved only by the slow in and out of 
those waves. ... Hideous! Impossi- 
ble! . . . Then picking her up gently— 
God !—so tenderly! And her head would 
sway to one side, her lips falling away 
from her teeth, her white breasts cold and 
puckered, her legs awkwardly dragging— 
Evadne ! 

“Evadne,” he called and ran to the 
cliff. She was gone. Her body was 
sucked away by the tide. “Evadne!” 
He climbed down the sharp, spray-wet 
rocks. Down until he felt the cold water 
touch his foot. Then he looked—she was 
gone! “Oh, Evadne, forgive me, forgive 
me. ...” A night-bird flew overhead, 
its short squawk echoing his words. 

He climbed up, and slowly walking 
back to the kitchen, he wondered why he 
felt that way. 

Through the window he saw Everett 
standing over the stove and Evadne tast- 
ing a cake. 

He came in. “If I wasn’t hungry,” he 
said gravely, “I wouldn’t come back so 
soon. But I’m sorry, Evadne.” And he 
kissed her lips, which were warm and 
tasted of syrup. 

Everett looked at them and smiled. 
Stupid, unimaginative Tom and happy, 
captured Evadne. 

Evadne laughed. “Nice old Tom, the 
cakes are great.” 














The Sifting Power of Cities 
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ITIES are a sign of 
energy, ability, 
wealth, and civiliza- 
tion. They are a re- 
sult of these condi- 
tions, and likewise a 
cause of them. The 
first essential for the 
growth of a big city, or even of a small 
town, is people of special talents. In 
primitive societies such people may be 
petty chiefs who gather some of the abler 
people from the surrounding population 
and thus start little towns. They may be 
traders, artisans, artists, medicine-men, 
priests, and the like, who settle at the 
crossroads, where people can easily find 
them. In modern cities similar conditions 
prevail. One of the most essential fea- 
tures of a city is the special abilities and 
training of its people and their special 
adaptation to a great variety of occupa- 
tions. The competent people gather 
around themselves a great number of 
others of less ability who work at their 
behest. 

But does not the growth of cities de- 
pend primarily on the excellence of their 
harbors and transportation systems, and 
on the density of the population which 
they serve? This idea is common, but 
wrong. The harbors and lines of trans- 
portation determine the exact spot where 
cities shall be located; they also determine 
which of the cities in a given region shall 
grow fastest. But if a country is in- 
habited only by savages, or stupid peas- 
ants who neither buy nor sell, and who 
have no desire for improvement, the very 
best of harbors and the easiest lines of 
communication will never make a great 
city. 

As to density of population, look at 
Java. On that tropical island 35,000,000 
people—almost as many as in France— 
are packed into an area no bigger than 
Iowa and less than a quarter as large as 
France. The average square mile con- 
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tains about 700 people, chiefly agricul- 
tural; and many sections contain far 
more. Yet Java’s largest city, Batavia, 
has only 300,000 people, and the next, 
Soerabaya, barely 200,000. Now look at 
Australia. That continent has only two 
people per square mile; it contains only 
a sixth as many people as Java. Yet 
Sydney and Melbourne are cities of 
nearly a million people, while Brisbane 
and Adelaide rival the two greatest cities 
of Java. Australia is wealthy and pro- 
gressive, Java poor and backward. 

In the same way, South Carolina, with 
fifty-five people per square mile, has no 
city larger than Charleston with about 
70,000 people; only 18 per cent of its peo- 
ple live in towns of over 2,500. Cali- 
fornia, on the contrary, with only twenty- 
two people per square mile at the last 
census, contains two of the world’s great 
cities; almost 70 per cent of its people live 
in towns of at least 2,500. In Russia 
only about 16 per cent of the population 
is found in urban communities; in Eng- 
land 80 per cent. Turkey is far less urban 
than Germany, and China than Japan. 
Scores of similar comparisons might be 
made. In practically every case, if large 
units are used, the regions with small or 
few cities contain a large percentage of 
backward, inefficient people like the inert 
peasants of Russia, Turkey, and China, 
and the negroes who form over half the 
population of South Carolina. The 
places with a large proportion of city- 
dwellers contain an unusually large pro- 
portion of bright, energetic, progressive 
people. 

The contrast between regions with few 
and many cities is as noticeable in differ- 
ent periods as in different regions. For 
example, European Russia contains only 
five cities of over 300,000 population. Five 
similar cities, with an almost identical 
population, are found in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Maryland, although 
those States are only an eighth as popu- 
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lous as Russia. In 1914 the Russian 
cities averaged much larger than the 
American. Russia’s recent decline in 
wealth and culture and the extermina- 
tion or banishment of a large proportion 
of the leaders have caused the great 
Russian cities to decline by about 35 per 
cent, which far exceeds the corresponding 
rural decline. That seems to be what 
usually happens when civilization decays. 
At first, to be sure, the cities may be 
flooded with country people, but soon 
they decline, as in Greece, Rome, Meso- 
potamia, and almost every other place 
where civilization has notably gone back- 
ward. 

Does not this indicate that cities are a 
primary cause of civilization? Not at all. 
If such were the case, why should the 
greatest decline in civilization usually 
follow the greatest concentration in 
cities? Civilization is the result of human 
activity and intelligence, and cities are 
another result of the same cause. But 
let there be no misunderstanding. As 
soon as cities are established, they become 
secondary causes whereby civilization is 
urged forward with still greater rapidity. 
They are like tools. In fact, that is just 
what they are—the greatest tools of civi- 
lization. With them in his hand man can 
accomplish all sorts of things that would 
otherwise be impossible. But the tool is 
merely the means, not the cause, of the 
accomplishment. 

If cities are such important tools, it is 
worth while to understand how they are 
formed and sharpened, and how they 
wear out. Ina nutshell the general proc- 
ess, as almost every one knows, is this: 
Cities attract three main types of people; 
first, the bright, energetic type which 
possesses special talents; second, a multi- 
tude of the duller sort of laborers—the 
kind who feed automatic machines; and, 
third, the vicious and criminal elements. 
Fortunately, the attraction of bright 
minds appears to outweigh that of the 
dull. Unfortunately, however, the cities 
lower the birth-rate and raise the death- 
rate. This might be highly advantageous 
if the changes in both rates affected the 
intelligent people only a little and the un- 
intelligent and vicious a great deal. But 
the fine types are the ones whose birth- 
rate is especially lowered, while their 
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death-rate is probably raised almost as 
much as is that of the lower classes. And 
why not? Do they not keep late hours, 
live indoors, get little sun and fresh air, 
and spend a great deal of nervous energy 
on obviously useless things as well as 
on lowering the death-rate of the most 
worthless people around them? The 
net result is that the better classes in the 
cities tend to die out. The poorer classes 
either continue to increase, or more 
probably die out at a slower rate than do 
those of greater social value. Even in our 
own day cities are self-destructive, and 
in the past they have doubtless been far 
more so. 

Let us look more closely at the process 
by which the brighter type of people are 
attracted to the cities. Let us also see 
what effect this has on the rural districts. 
“Who’s Who in America” contains the 
best available record of the migrations of 
competent persons in the United States. 
The percentage of such persons is com- 
monly supposed to increase according to 
the size of the towns in which they live. 
This is only half true. In the great States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Min- 
nesota the number of persons in “ Who’s 
Who” per hundred thousand in com- 
munities of various sizes is as follows: 


reer rr Te inna 
Villages of 2,500 to 5,000........ ..29 
Towns of 5,000 to 10,000......... ...28 
Small cities of 10,000 to 25,000. . ..25 
Cities of 25,000 tO 100,000...............5. 28 
Cities of 100,000 tO 300,000.............0005. 30 
SDs co tcecccscceccssaesccendll 


Similar figures prevail in other parts of 
the country. They indicate that the in- 
crease in competent people according to 
the size of the communities is not regular, 
but by steps, as it were. First there is a 
sudden jump from the rural population 
to the urban population, and second from 
the small or medium-sized cities to the 
large ones. 

Let us see what the first jump means. 
It suggests that even when the urban 
quality is merely such as prevails in little 
towns of only three or four thousand 
people, it gives those towns a pronounced 
advantage. All over the United States, 
the truly rural population contains only 
a handful of eminent leaders, while in the 
larger villages the proportion is essentially 
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as great as in all except the largest cities. 
This sharp distinction between rural and 
urban appears to hold good almost every- 
where and at all periods. Even the rigid 
caste system of India appears unable 
wholly to prevent it. In China it seems 
to be especially strong because famines 
promote active migration. Our easy 
transportation and communication and 
our many efforts to make farm life more 
attractive seem only to accelerate the 
drift from the country to the city. 

This wide-spread cityward tendency 
throws light on many great problems of 
history. For example, it helps to explain 
why farmers are so often treated with 
contempt, why rural populations often 
play practically no part in history, why 
the farmers of the United States are 
chronically in a state of unrest, and why 
democracy succeeds in some countries 
and not in others. 

The words peasant, boor, rustic, and 
even farmer convey a certain implication 
of inferiority. Many farmers are of a 
very high type; but the average farmer 
in most parts of the world is crude and 
rude compared with the average person 
in a centre of population. He possesses 
these qualities partly because he lives 
apart and has little opportunity to be- 
come polished, and partly because he 
and his ancestors have usually had rela- 
tively little of the versatility, energy, 
restlessness, or special talents which cause 
people to move away from the farms. 

The constant sifting of the farm popu- 
lation by the cities seems to be one of the 
main reasons why old rural communities 
tend to be especially conservative, and 
hence play only a negative part in his- 
tory. They show this in politics, in re- 
ligion, in their ways of working, in educa- 
tion, and in all sorts of social practices. 
It is the country people of the United 
States among whom the literal, funda- 
mentalist interpretation of the Bible is 
strongest. They are the backbone of the 
movement against the teaching of evolu- 
tion, and against the entry of the United 
States into the League of Nations. It is 
these same rural people, especially the 
farmers who have been established for 
many generations, who are slowest to 
adopt the methods of modern industry 
and business. 


The persistent loss of leaders and the 


resultant slowness and conservatism of 
the rural population go far toward ex- 
plaining why the farmers are continually 
sacrificed on the altar of commerce and 
manufacturing. Our American farmers of 
the Middle West vie with the laborers in 
their insistent cry for special legislation. 
The manufacturers, merchants, profes- 
sional people, and others who compose the 
bulk of the townspeople aside from the 
laboring classes, make no such constant 
clamor about legislation in their behalf, 
and about the discriminations against 
them. They do indeed want many privi- 
leges, but when the desire arises, they set 
to work and get them. But the farmers, 
like the laborers, are generally in diffi- 
culty, and rarely seem to get what they 
want. 

One of the most important features of 
the loss of leaders by the rural districts 
is its bearing on democracy. We of the 
United States have supposed that we be- 
lieve in democracy. But can true de- 
mocracy flourish where large numbers of 
farmers, laborers, or any other group fail 
to think for themselves and to produce 
outstanding leaders? Such depletion has 
probably taken place on a large scale in 
almost every old country where the 
people have long been on the soil. That 
is presumably one reason why social 
classes have become so strongly in- 
trenched in such countries, and why de- 
mocracy is a farce in countries like Turkey 
and Russia. Even if the peasants are 
still capable of producing leaders in as 
large numbers as are the townspeople, 
those leaders do not stay on the farms 
even in Asia; they insist on becoming 
wanderers, caravan men, traders, arti- 
sans, pilgrims, scholars, and the like. 
Most of them become affiliated with the 
people in the towns and die out in a few 
generations. But democracy can perma- 
nently succeed only where there is rela- 
tive equality among all the great groups 
of society. 

What has just been said as to the effect 
of cityward migration does not apply to 
the farmers in all regions. Three dis- 
tinct stages are recognizable, depending 
largely upon how long a region has been 
settled. Except under special circum- 
stances, the migrant who settles in a new 
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home tends to be vigorous and progres- 
sive in comparison with the people among 
whom he has lived hitherto. It requires 
more initiative to settle on a pioneer farm 
than to go to the city. Thus in its first 
stages an agricultural population is rela- 
tively active, aggressive, and competent. 
Such farmers stand up against other occu- 
pations, they ask no special favors, and 
they get what they want. That stage is 
represented in the United States by Cali- 
fornia. There the farming population 
contains a large number of unusually 
competent people. It has organized itself 
into strong fruit-growers’ co-operative 
societies and other well-managed organi- 
zations which meet the great commercial 
and industrial corporations on equal 
terms. This is possible, as I see it, be- 
cause the California farmers have not yet 
been drained of their best men. Even if 
the leaders live in the towns, as most of 
them do, they are still identified with 
farming. That is partly because farming 
in the irrigated lands of California is 
especially pleasant and profitable. But 
the main point is that the California 
farmers are a picked lot, and have not yet 
suffered degeneration through the weed- 
ing out of their able people by the cities. 

The second type of farmers consists of 
those who have been on the land several 
generations. The cityward migration of 
their abler elements has not yet taken 
away practically all the leaders, but 
enough have gone so that the average 
ability has been much lessened. Those 
who remain still struggle valiantly, and 
make a strong bid for public aid. They 
are still vocal through a few vigorous and 
able leaders who have not been seduced 
by the city, or by some other class of so- 
ciety. This seems to be the condition 
among the great farming States of the 
Mississippi Valley. Something of the 
pioneer condition still survives, there is 
much energy and real ability. Neverthe- 
less, genuine farm leaders with a clear- 
cut programme and with the capacity to 
bring the farmers together are scarce. 
The men who might have been rural 
leaders are factory-managers, engineers, 
scientists, lawyers, and the like. They 
live in villages, towns, and cities; their 
interests are urban. Whenever a leader 
of any kind arises among the rural popu- 
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lation the chances are nine out of ten—and 
perhaps ninety-nine out of a hundred— 
that he will be weaned away from purely 
rural interests and become identified with 
something urban. That is the great 
tragedy of farming. 

The third type of farmer is represented 
in New England. There the process of 
draining away the stronger elements has 
gone so far that only in rare cases does 
one find many strong forceful farmers like 
John Coolidge, father of the President. 
The sons go forth to be merchants in the 
villages, manufacturers and lawyers in the 
cities, and presidents of colleges and coun- 
tries. Thus rural New England is voice- 
less and discouraged. Its native sons 
who remain on the farms cannot compete 
with the energetic foreign-born immi- 
grants who are pushing in among them. 
Those native sons inherit farms from their 
fathers, they know the language and cus- 
toms of the country, they have every 
advantage of an early start, but they do 
not hold their own. Their farms, accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, have an average 
value of only about $6,000; while their 
British-born neighbors own farms worth 
$10,700 on an average; their Irish-born 
neighbors, $10,000; the French, Dutch, 
and Swiss, $7,800. Even the immigrant 
farmers who were born in Scandinavia, 
Germany, Russia, and Italy excel the 
native-born Americans in the value of 
their farms. The only reasonable ex- 
planation seems to be that the abler 
native-born farmers have left the farms 
in such numbers for several generations 
that those who remain have been reduced 
in some places almost to the condition 
of negligible and inarticulate peasants. 
The cities have sifted out the men who 
would have made the farms valuable, and 
likewise those who might have spoken for 
the rural districts and the rural occupa- 
tions. 

One or another of these three stages is 
found in almost every part of the world. 
In New Zealand, for example, the farmers 
are a picked lot. They are in the vigorous 
pioneer stage where they know what they 
want and get it. New Zealand is almost 
a farmers’ paradise. In China a similar 
pioneer stage appears among the vigorous, 
aggressive farmers who have had suffi- 
cient initiative to get away from their 
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old homes and migrate to Manchuria. 
There they not only prosper but are 
“European”’ in their activity. Not infre- 
quently they employ Europeans, mainly 
Russians. But back in China itself, peo- 
ple of precisely the same stock who have 
been living on the land for many genera- 
tions provide most pitiful examples of 
the abject type of peasants. By the con- 
stant elimination of the stronger elements, 
as I have explained in “The Character of 
Races,”’ they seem to have been reduced 
to a stage where they are little more than 
animals, mere morons in many cases, who 
expect to be half starved practically all 
the time. Hope is dead within them; 
they starve and die, unheard, unmourned. 

The Russian peasants represent the 
same sort of thing, but the process of 
weeding out the aggressive, intelligent 
elements has not gone quite so far. Yet 
their patient submissiveness and their 
dearth of leaders have been their undoing. 
Could the farmers of New Zealand, Sas- 
katchewan, or California be trained to 
submit to the heartless exploitation of 
Czardom and the Soviet Committees as 
the Russian peasants are now submit- 
ting? It seems scarcely possible that 
any system of training, no matter how 
rigorous, could permanently reduce a 
vast body of energetic, ambitious men 
like the California farmers to a state of 
abject submission such as has long pre- 
vailed in Russia. If the material for 
leadership were there, would it not mani- 
fest itself? May not part of the secret 
of Russia’s misfortunes lie in a long steady 
process whereby the abler peasants have 
been drawn away to the towns? They 
have gone as retainers of the aristocrats, 
as servants of the government, as stu- 
dents, carpenters, merchants, and in a 
hundred other positions. 

Thus far we have considered only the 
number of gifted people in cities com- 
pared with country districts. Let us next 
see what difference there is in the kind 
of leaders. In the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas the rural population, that is the 
population outside of places having at 
least 2,500 people, amounts to practically 
thirteen and a half million, or about half 
of the total. But instead of containing 


half of the persons in “ Who’s Who” from 
those States, the rural population contains 
only the following percentages: 


ES A ee ae ree 3 per cent 
EEE ey eee ee oe 3 per cent 
IR oc <x eoeaadiaaereine'sd 4 per cent 
REESE AS HRS Ge Sete sey ree” 5 per cent 
CE wave sohbdeccuuencnawens 5 per cent 
re ee 6 per cent 
Rc sttaatinadtieewaaanunkes 6 per cent 

eienewe<cekeambinee ceweaadaade 8 per cent 
ES Ones na Wekcnd eke eonnee 8 per cent 
I coca b san ans aps onweks 9 per cent 
re ceca nik Ares oe wae Q per cent 
ER cncschnciscbackekennee II per cent 
EE ee eee 15 per cent 
CE Sida ca cinrsconeasnnens 20 per cent 


In other words, at least nine-tenths of 
all the doctors, lawyers, engineers, musi- 
cians, and business men who are needed 
by the rural districts, if those districts 
are to hold their own, are found in the 
cities instead of the country. At least 
four-fifths of the rural districts’ fair share 
of the journalists, scientists, artists, reli- 
gious leaders, philanthropists, and literary 
people are also in the cities. The only 
occupations where the rural districts re- 
tain even as much as a fifth of the leaders 
that their population would seem to de- 
mand are educators, government officials, 
and agriculturists. Even among govern- 
ment officials the rural districts have only 
three leaders where their proportion 
would be ten. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether those three average as high in 
ability as do the other types of people in 
“Who’s Who.” Many are included 
merely because of their official positions, 
not because they have done anything that 
would otherwise distinguish them. 

Among the agriculturists, at least, it 
would seem as if the rural districts ought 
to have more than their share in propor- 
tion to the population. But actually they 
have no more than do the great cities of 
over a hundred thousand people—only 
two where they ought to have five on the 
basis of population, and not a fourth as 
many proportionally as have the towns 
and cities with from 2,500 to 100,000 
people. The majority of the agricultural 
leaders are not farmers at all, but agron- 
omists, animal husbandmen, dairy ex- 
perts, and the like. Most of these men 
were ostensibly trained for the purpose 
of building up the profession of farming, 
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but they have become scientists. They 
live in towns where there are agricultural 
experiment stations and colleges of agri- 
culture. Most of them are interested in 
farming as a biological science rather 
than as a business. The meetings that 
they love to attend are those of the So- 
ciety of Plant Pathologists or the Eco- 
logical Society. The bacterial cause of 
foot-and-mouth disease interests them at 
least as much as does the price of corn. 
A few of them are indeed real farmers, 
but most of those few are specialists who 
perhaps own large greenhouses or fancy 
dairies close to the great cities. And any- 
how in the States under discussion the 
farmers form only two-thirds of 1 per cent 
of all the persons in “‘Who’s Who.” They 
are only a tenth as numerous as the doc- 
tors and a thirtieth as numerous as the 
educators. Probably a good many more 
ought to be included, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether all the farmers together can 
furnish as many real leaders as can the 
journalists, although the farmers are 
200 times as numerous. But anyhow, it 
is our habit to leave out the farmers. Is 
it any wonder that the rural districts are 
backward, that boys want to get away 
from the farms, and that the farmers 
always get the little end of the horn? 
Leaders are the first essential of success, 
but the greedy cities remorselessly snatch 
the leaders from the half of our people 
who live in the country districts. 

Is the drawing power of the cities wholly 
responsible for the poverty of the rural 
districts in leaders? We cannot tell what 
is happening now, for no one knows what 
the children of to-day will amount to. 
Nor can we know to what extent an un- 
favorable environment prevents the de- 
velopment of talent among persons born 
in the rural districts. But it is easy to 
find what kinds of people and how many 
were born in places of various sizes. This 
time we will take persons born in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. As a 
matter of fact, only the first 2,000 names 
of such persons in “Who’s Who” have 
been used, but the whole 10,000 would 
give essentially the same result. We will 
divide our 2,000 people into three groups. 
The first consists of all those born in cit- 
ies having less than 10,000 people in 1920. 
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This means that when the people in the 
1924-5 edition of “Who’s Who” were 
born, practically all of these towns con- 
tained less than 3,000 people and were 
distinctly rural. The next group consists 
of cities which in 1920 had from 10,000 
to 300,000 people. When the people in 
“Who’s Who” were born these cities had 
from 1,000 to 50,000 people as a rule. 
The third group consists of the twelve 
cities having a population of approxi- 
mately 300,000 or more in 1920. These 
cities ranged from about 30,000 upward 
when the “ Who’s Who” people were born. 

Two out of three of the people in 
“Who’s Who” were born between 1855 
and 1875. The median year of birth, 
that is the year having an equal number 
of births before it and after it, is 1868. 
Accordingly, if we take the population 
in 1860 and 1870, but give double weight 
to 1870, we get a fairly close estimate of 
the average population when our emi- 
nent persons were born. On this basis 
the rural communities of our first group 
produced 48 eminent persons per hun- 
dred thousand people, the small cities 
107, and the large cities go. 

It is not enough to know that the rural 
communities produced far fewer leaders 
than the cities. We need also to know 
whether they produced the same kind. 
In other words, do the competent children 
born of parents who remain in the rural 
districts turn to the same occupations as 
do the children of those who are sifted 
out to inhabit the cities? The answer is 
found in the following table showing the 
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percentage of persons of each occupation 
born in the rural districts, in the large vil- 
lages and small cities, and in the large 
cities respectively. Among the nineteen 
farmers or agriculturists, for example, 
fourteen, or 74 per cent, were born in 
the rural districts and none in the large 
cities. Among 357 educators, 66 per cent 
were born in the rural districts, and 13 
per cent in the large cities, leaving 21 per 
cent for the towns of intermediate size. 
This little table is extremely significant. 
It epitomizes the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tion. The percentages in the rural col- 
umn on the left decline steadily because 
they are arranged that way. The per- 
centages for large cities (on the right) 
rise almost equally steadily, while those 
for large villages and small cities are of 
about the same size for all occupations. 
The most obvious fact about the table is 
that the rural districts produce people 
who achieve eminence in one set of occu- 
pations and the large cities in quite an- 
other, while the intermediate places pro- 
duce a well-balanced set of men who enter 
all sorts of occupations. This suggests 
that the sifting power of the cities is bad 
for rural districts and large cities, but 
good for the small cities. To put it 
another way, a rural country where the 
towns are small is handicapped by having 
too many people in one set of occupations, 
an urban country having a great propor- 
tion of large cities is handicapped by an 
excessive development of another set of 
occupations. It is also handicapped by 
the fact that its rural population is likely 
to be so drained of its able people and to 
become so dull and backward that it 
furnishes few leaders for the occupations 
in which the cities themselves are weak. 
Why are the types of leaders in the 
country and city so different? It is 
easy to see why three-fourths of the agri- 
cultural leaders are born in the rural dis- 
tricts. But why should 66 per cent of the 
educators be born there, while only 21 per 
cent are born in the medium-sized cities, 
and 13 per cent in the great cities? Is it 
because the people who dwelt in the 
American rural districts from 1855 to 
1885 inherited a type of mind which made 
them turn naturally to education? Is it 
because a country boy can become an 
educator more easily than he can become 


a business man or engineer? Or is it be- 
cause the rural training emphasizes the 
importance of education, while the urban 
training emphasizes the importance of 
money? Would the men of rural birth 
who are now educators have become lit- 
erary men, engineers, and business men if 
they had happened to be born in the great 
cities? To all of these questions the an- 
swer is: “Nobody knows.” But some- 
body ought to know, and it is the world’s 
business to find out as soon as possible. 
Similar questions and the same answer 
apply to religious leaders, scientists, phil- 
anthropists, and even government offi- 
cials. Scientists are mainly engaged in 
education, while the philanthropists are 
chiefly social workers, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, and the like, so that they are closely 
affiliated with religion. 

Music, engineering, business, and art, 
on the other hand, are primarily city 
occupations. But why? Do people who 
are born in cities become artists simply 
because they have a chance to get special 
training? Or is artistic genius naturally 
more prevalent in cities than in rural dis- 
tricts because highly artistic people have 
for many generations been attracted 
cityward? Is there any real difference 
between the type of mind which becomes 
an engineer and the type which becomes 
a teacher of science or a scientific investi- 
gator? 

Doubtless both environment and hered- 
ity play a large part in determining a 
young person’s choice of an occupation. 
Sometimes one and sometimes the other 
may be dominant. Moreover, each, as it 
were, creates the other. A musical city, 
for example, discovers among its children 
many able musicians who might have be- 
come social workers, teachers, or farmers 
in the rural districts. But that same city 
attracts musicians because it is a pleasant 
place for them and the opportunities to 
practise their profession are lucrative. 
The children of the musicians are sure to 
possess much more than the average 
amount of musical aptitude. Thus envi- 
ronment and heredity co-operate in mak- 
ing the city musical. Similar reasoning 
applies to every other profession. 

Perhaps the most significant of all the 
features of our last table is that the occu- 
pations are arranged in essentially the 
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order in which they have come to the 
front again and again during the rise and 
fall of nations. In fact, the three columns 
of the table seem to represent three great 
stages in the evolution of civilization. 
The first stage has already been discussed 
in respect to the farmers. It begins with 
the pioneer period when a country has 
been newly settled. It may last many 
generations as perhaps in England, or 
come to an end speedily as seems to be 
happening in Australia. During this 
stage most of the people live in the rural 
districts. The largest towns are not much 
more than overgrown villages, and the 
drift toward the urban centres is slight. 
In such a region the farmers are not only 
numerous but influential. The success- 
ful farmer may be a squire as in England, 
a plantation-owner as in our South, or 
simply a prosperous farmer as in early 
New England. Almost unconsciously 
but quite effectively he sees to it that the 
farmers have their share of influence in 
the public councils, and that legislation 
is favorable to their interests. In such 


a community education is highly honored, 
and many of the brightest young men 


become teachers. The same is true of re- 
ligion, science, and philanthropy. Gov- 
ernment officials are respected and es- 
teemed, and their occupation attracts 
persons of a relatively high type. Medi- 
cine, journalism, law, and literature re- 
ceive some attention, but are secondary. 
Music, engineering, business, and art are 
not well developed. In fact, they are 
often treated with scorn as being trivial 
or mercenary. Such conditions appear to 
have prevailed in early China and early 
Rome, in England almost down to the 
manufacturing period, in the United 
States until the great cityward migration 
was stimulated by the advent of steam- 
power, in New Zealand until to-day. 
They are typical of a sturdy, rigorous, 
and narrow type of civilization, to which 
people are apt to look back as “the good 
old days.” This is the stage of moral 
fervor, religious zeal, and high political 
ideas. 

Suppose now that the towns in such a 
community begin to grow, but have not 
yet become dominant. That brings the 
golden age, the time when the older pro- 
fessions and the older type of high moral 
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ideals are still vigorous, but when music, 
art, engineering, and business also enjoy 
a healthy development. Opinions differ 
as to just when this stage begins and ends 
in a country like Egypt, Rome, or China, 
but few would question that such a stage 
is part of the normal course of human 
progress. Perhaps the United States, 
England, France, Germany, and Japan 
are still in this stage. Let us hope so, but 
the extreme devotion of France and 
Japan to art, and of the other three to 
engineering and business, may be signs 
that the best days are past. That, how- 
ever, is a matter where one man’s guess 
is still as good as another’s. 

The third stage often seems so glorious 
that people are dazzled into thinking that 
it is the culmination of its predecessor. 
The material and zsthetic aspects of civi- 
lization forge to the front. Great build- 
ings, monumental engineering works, 
huge business corporations, fine pictures, 
and entrancing music dazzle the imagina- 
tion. But the rural people are likely to 
have become dull, sodden, and ultracon- 
servative. Intellectual pursuits, pure sci- 
ence, the discovery of abstract truth, and 
the practice of pure and undefiled religion 
are forced to the wall by commercial 
journalism, applied engineering, applied 
science, and overorganized philanthropy. 
Education becomes perfunctory, religion 
loses its fervor, and corruption in govern- 
ment becomes rife, and the feverish pur- 
suit of wealth makes men think that 
money and the power which it brings are 
the chief ends of human existence. The 
extreme of this stage of ultraurban de- 
velopment is found when art runs wild 
and the artistic temperament is used as 
an excuse for every sort of self-indulgence 
and moral weakness. Fifty years ago, 
according to the indications of our table, 
the rural districts and smaller towns of,the 
United States were still not far removed 
from the first of our three stages. To-day 
in our larger cities the third stage seems 
almost to have been reached. Does the 
second stage still predominate in our 
villages and smaller cities? 

A concrete example will clarify our 
picture of the three stages. In old New 
England, for instance, a country minister 
of the highest type, both intellectually 
and morally, stayed fifty years in his first 
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and only parish, even though it was a 
mere village. His equally able son settled 
in a village a few miles away, and a 
grandson came back to the old pulpit 
when his grandfather stepped out. That 
might have continued indefinitely, but 
the cityward drift began. The able 
grandson was called to a large church ina 
small city. His son, growing up there, 
felt the call of science. He became a pro- 
fessor of chemistry in a big university in 
a town of a hundred thousand people. 
His son, in turn, grew up as a city boy, be- 
came an engineer, entered business, made 
a great success, moved to New York, and 
is a valued leader. Thus a man who in 
the rural stage of social organization was 
a moral leader has now become a material 
leader. He may be just as able as his 
grandfather, he may do wonderful work 
in the organization of huge enterprises 
for commerce, manufacturing, and trans- 
portation, and his brother may produce 
marvellous pictures, dramas, or sym- 
phonies. But their efforts are not directed 
toward the improvement of human char- 
acter to any such degree as were those 
of their grandfathers. If other grandsons 
of the country minister were keeping up 
the old standards of moral and religious 
leadership and of education and science, 
no harm would be done. In fact, the 
world would be much better off, because 
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all types of progress would be well de- 
veloped. But the cityward drift causes a 
decline in the relative number of able 
men, and it is the ethical professions 
which suffer most from this. Where the 
old minister of the village church had six 
children who survived to adult life, his 
chemist son has only four, and his en- 
gineer grandson only two. But somebody 
has to take the lead. If there are not 
enough young men of the high moral type 
descended from the country minister, the 
leadership will pass to men of baser 
descent, whose training has been along 
lines of selfishness instead of altruism. 
But all this is neither here nor there 
for the moment. What we are interested 
in is the general law which seems to be so 
clearly epitomized in our little table from 
“Who’s Who.” Does this indicate that 
the processes of the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tion are going on with such rapidity that 
in three generations we have passed from 
the pioneer stage to the end of the golden 
era? Does the sifting power of cities 
serve as one of the great means whereby 
the objectives and achievements of a 
country change from generation to gen- 
eration? Will a study of this sifting 
power and of modern migrations to the 
city enable us to understand history more 
clearly and change our course to avoid 
the pitfalls that seem so imminent? 





Four Walls 
BY STRUTHERS BURT 
Tue four walls of loveliness have never shut me in, 
For where the four walls would have closed one has empty been, 
A north wall of horizons turretless and thin. 
The edifice I sought to build has never held me guest, 
For when I turned toward the east I felt the blowing west, 

And the tramping white of mountains broke the sunrise with unrest. 


Never I carved me doors so stout, hid and blind of keys, 


But the hand of spray made a fumbling like the knocking of the trees, 


And the east wall went crashing down with the memory of seas. 


I have kissed my love in the courtyard in the dim hour of the moth, 


And over her shoulder my southern wall sank as I touched her mouth, 


And my heart was heavy for something sweet in the hot and fierce south. 


































The Sons and Daughters of 
I Will Arise 


BY J. G. pp ROULHAC HAMILTON 


DeEcoraTIons BY MARGARET FREEMAN 


™] HEN those evangelists 

of Northern civiliza- 

tion, ever since known 

as carpet-baggers, 

came South in the 

middle sixties, one of 

their first moves in 

the direction of trans- 

planting New England culture was to es- 
tablish among the newly freed negroes 
branches of the Union League, the well- 
known secret society established jin 1862 
to foster Union sentiment in the North. 
Long ago it became clearly apparent that 
the purity of their motives was open to 
question—to phrase it euphemistically— 
and the immediate results of their activity 
were anything but good. Yet, at long 
range, they builded better than they 
knew. Moved by selfish political con- 
siderations as they were, they laid the 
foundations, nevertheless, of a social insti- 
tution of immeasurable importance for 
the good of the negro. Upon it they erect- 
ed a rotten, flimsy, and evilly designed 
structure which soon collapsed. But the 
foundation remained, and on it to-day 
rests that rather imposing social edifice, 
The Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise. 
For then and there began a movement 
which has never stopped, but, gathering 
speed like a snowball—no play on words 
intended—rolling down a steep incline, it 
has, like the snowball, increased mightily 
as it rolled. And while the league has 
providentially perished, like old John 
Brown (who did so much to cause its 
foundation), its “soul goes marching on.” 
To-day in the South the most significant 
social influence among the negroes is the 
system of secret fraternal orders, the 
lodges, which furnish satisfaction to al- 
most innumerable urgent needs of the 
colored population and which remind the 
observer of a bunch of lilies which found 


their origin in dark, miry, and evil- 
looking soil. 

Not that there is any organic connec- 
tion between the present-day lodges and 
the Union League of detested memory. 
But a real connection, nevertheless, exists. 
It was the Union League which made 
every Afro-American a potential “join- 
er,” for at that time there was in existence 
in the South no other secret society for 
negroes, and those in charge sought to 
make its membership coincide exactly 
with the adult male negro population, and 
did not fall far short of success. Auxil- 
iaries were also often established for wo- 
men. The idea thus planted took firm 
root and thus paved the way for the inter- 
esting development which the intervening 
years have witnessed. 

To the casual observer, or to the hu- 
morously inclined, the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of I Will Arise may seem founded 
on the same basis on which rest lodges 
innumerable of white Americans—that 
submerged, subconscious desire to over- 
come an inferiority complex, to scratch 
an itch for glory, for public honors, how- 
ever cheap and common, for titles high- 
sounding enough to reduce to the com- 
monplace the most gaudy of those 
attached to ruling potentates of the Old 
World, and for loud raiment. Not so is 
the case of Afro-American fraternal 
orders. They rest primarily on a solid 
foundation of definite and practical social 
and economic need. Such frills as uni- 
forms, titles, and fraternal grandiloquence 
are not ignored, of course; on the con- 
trary, they are valued highly by dark- 
skinned Babbitts, and they are used for 
all they are worth. It must be said in 
fairness that the negro, on the whole, 
gets away with this sort of thing much 
better than do the whites. Somehow, it 
fits him better. But they are, after all, 
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only the frills of the system, vanity tick- 
lers, hyacinths for the soul, as it were. It 
could scarcely be otherwise. The negro, 
when left to his own devices, is a rather 
materialistic and practical person. His 
view of the relative importance of zsthet- 
ics is well expressed in the version of 
“Violets” ascribed to him, for which, of 
course, he is in no 
wise responsible. 





“Every morn I send 
thee chicken, 
Which at twilight 
I have stole, 
And at eve I send 

thee parsley 
From the ice-box 
good and coke. 
On the table I put 
violets, 
For to make them 
things smell 


sweet. 

Flowers is all right 
to look at, 

But the chicken’s 
there to eat.” 


And with frater- 
nal orders his 
mind is set pri- 
marily on the 
chicken. 

But he likes the frills. Joyfully he 
dresses up to parade before his fellows in 
all the surpassing glory of lodge regalia, 
he delights in such a share as falls to him 
of the numerous titles and offices with 
which the organization abounds, and he 
makes always a mournfully joyous occa- 
sion of a funeral calling out the lodge in 
full panoply. It doesn’t help his inferi- 
ority complex, because he does not possess 
one—only a simple sense of inferiority; 
but whether he takes lodge doings with 
simple or pompous gravity, or whether he 
babbles with childlike delight at the full- 
dress parade, he feels better, more of a 
man, more important in the little world in 
which he moves. No; he doesn’t overlook 
this sort of thing. 

There is another frill which pleases him. 
The secrecy of the lodge is a source of end- 
less delight. It makes him feel so im- 
portant, to be on the inside looking out, so 
vastly superior to those who, standing 
outside, cannot even look in. He loves 
the high-sounding ritual with all its sono- 
rous phrases which fill delightfully the 
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mouths of those entitled to speak them, 
and this is equally the case when he 

understands them and when he does not. 

Somehow, too, the whole secret work sat- 

isfies a soul-longing, makes not unpleas- 

ing chills and thrills chase each other up 

and down his back-bone while goose-flesh 

breaks out all over him, until he tingles 

all over and feels 
in every way 
“fearfully good 
from his head to 
his heels.” Frills 
all right they are, 
but highly satis- 
factory to Afro- 
American joiners 
as well as to 
those of fairer 
complexion. In- 
deed, they are 
probably more 
so, for the aver- 
age negro has no 
self -conscious- 
ness to make him 
feel as absurd as 
now and then a 
white person 
feels as he par- 
ticipates either as neophyte or as Grand 
Exalted Ruler of the Universe in the secret 
work of the Imperial Order of Wah Hoo 
Wahs, Yahoos, or some similar organiza- 
tion. In spite of this, let it be said to the 
eternal credit of the negro that as yet no 
Kling Kleagles of an Afro-American Klu 
Klux Klan have assembled, garbed in 
nightshirts, in Klouncils, Klonklaves, or 
Klonventions, for God, for Country, and 
for—Klale, which, it is fair to assume, is 
the proper K. K. K. version. So far that 
has been reserved to the superior race. 

But revenons @ nos poulets.* What 
purposes and needs do the lodges serve 
that are practical and material? What 
is it that makes them so popular? What 
are the sources of their influence? 

So far as I can discover, there are four 
of primary importance to be distinguished 
among the perfect welter of services which 
the lodges render. They are centres of 
friendly and colorful social intercourse 
for a population which normally leads at 
best a drab and dull existence. They are 


* Afro-American equivalent of moutons. 
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benevolent orders and do a vast relief 
work in sickness and distress among a 
class where illness, poverty, and want are 
common and other organized relief is rare 
and inadequate. They carry on a con- 
siderable insurance business, paying death 
benefits in varying amounts, but in large 
bulk. And, finally, they are all “coffin 
clubs,” even if not exactly of the type con- 
ducted by the Reverend 

Baltimore Criddle and 

Vergil Custard as immor- 

talized by Harris Dick- 

son. 

Because on the whole 
they fulfil these purposes 
excellently, the lodges rest 
on a very solid basis in 
negro life. As an institu- 
tion they probably rank as 
the most important social 
factor in the negro com- 
munity, exerting greater 
influence in most cases 
than home, school, and 
church. In the main or- 
ganized, managed, and 
directed by negroes, they 
are for the most part com- 
pletely racialized and have 
for that reason an appeal that is lacking in 
other organizations. 

They have had, too, an important edu- 
cational influence, giving to many negroes 
invaluable training in management. A 
considerable portion of organized business 
among the negroes grew out of fraternal 
organizations. On the whole they have 
been managed well, and the rather numer- 
ous cases of graft and corruption in con- 
nection with the lodges do not alter the 
importance of what has been achieved. 
Nor do the quarrels, often resulting in the 
splitting off of new orders, as is evidenced 
by the similarity of the names of a num- 
ber of the better-known societies, lessen 
greatly the credit due the race for the 
successful conduct of fraternal affairs. 

As might be expected, the financial po- 
tentialities of such organizations have at 
times kindled the imagination of acquisi- 
tive white men, who have in this way once 
more exploited the race, without, how- 
ever, personally appearing in the matter. 
In one such case, as outlined to me, the 
order proved for years a veritable gold- 
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mine for its promoter. But such cases, 
nowadays, are relatively rare. 

A lodge meeting to the average negro 
is one of the big events of the week. It 
breaks the monotony of negro life in a 
small Southern town, where agencies for 
recreation are few. It is a place of friend- 
ly, care-free companionship with one’s 
most congenial friends. It is at the heart 

of negro social intercourse 
and in this respect is more 
important not only than 
church, school, or home, 
but than dances, festivals, 
and ordinary visiting. 
Taken very seriously, it is 
none the less an occasion 
of happy relaxation. 
Relief work is an impor- 
tant feature of lodge life. 
This takes two forms. 
Members who are sick or 
in distress are visited by 
the other members and a 
great deal is done in the 
way of nursing and of fi- 
nancial and other material 
aid. This obligation of 
membership, general 
among the orders, is very 
scrupulously observed. The other form is 
that undertaken to smooth the path of 
brothers and sisters who are strangers. 
Once they are able to connect with the 
local lodges of the orders to which they be- 
long, they are received with cordiality, are 
treated well and hospitably, and if in 
trouble they are aided in every way. 

The negroes, like primitive people 
everywhere, are greatly interested in hav- 
ing a proper funeral when they pass on. 
The lodge encourages thrift and fore- 
thought concerning this important ques- 
tion, and assures to every member in 
good standing protection from the dire 
reproach of being a “saucer-buried nig- 
ger.” The appeal of this fact to a people 
naturally improvident, most of whom 
under the most favorable circumstances 
are separated from absolute poverty by 
only the narrowest of margins, is of course 
tremendous and is one of the explanations 
of the wide popularity of fraternal benevo- 
lent societies. Many of them, particular- 
ly the local ones, are little more than 
“coffin clubs,” which in healttiy seasons 
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furnish bountiful returns to those who 
organize and manage them, but when a 
“mortality,” as the insurance people 
phrase it, occurs, are liable, as the negro 
depositor said of the bank, to “bust right 
spang in the face” of candidatesfor “ first- 
class funerals.” Of course this is never 
the case with the national orders, which 
are well organized and entirely solvent. 

Care that every deceased member shall 
have a suitable funeral is, therefore, one 
of the chief responsibilities of the lodge, 
and that it is well fulfilled any undertaker 
will testify. Sometimes, however, though 
not often, a grasping family or a single 
heir will try to cheat the deceased of his 
rightful due in funeral paraphernalia, but 
this calls forth such violent protests and 
results in such unpopularity and virtual 
ostracism that the plan usually fails. 
Such a case came to my attention a few 
years ago. The father of a deceased 
adult was paid three hundred dollars for 
expenses. He purchased a twenty-five 
dollar coffin and planned to use his own 
wagon for a hearse. Protests from the 
lodge proved unavailing, so they took 
matters in their own hands and raising the 
money by subscription they bought an- 
other coffin and made the substitution in 
the night in secrecy and haste. Social 
pressure later overcame avarice and the 
subscribers were paid back by the father. 
They had been influenced in part by 
friendship, in part by lodge pride. In ad- 
dition, they were aware that the rivals of 
the lodge would use the “poor funeral” 
argument against them. When the de- 
parted is a member of more than one 
lodge, however, it is not necessary to 
spend all the insurance money on the 
funeral. But in such a case, each lodge 
performs over him its funeral ritual to the 
excessive prolongation of the proceedings 
and to the corresponding satisfaction of 
those who are left behind. 

The sixty-odd national fraternal organi- 
zations may be roughly divided into two 
classes: the old-line societies, such as the 
Masons, the Odd Fellows, the Knights of 
Pythias, and the Elks, all having organi- 
zations completely separated from those 
of the same name for white people; and 
the benevolent secret societies, such as 
the True Reformers, the Grand United 
Order of Galilean Fishermen, the Royal 
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Knights of King David, and the National 
Order of Mosaic Templars. They have a 
total membership of more than two and 
a half millions, which the scores of more 
or less local societies bring up close to the 
three-million mark. In bulk they collect 
annually vast sums of money as assess- 
ments and dues. For example, in 1906 
the thirty-four orders in Mississippi col- 
lected more than half a million dollars, 
while thirty-five in North Carolina, in 
1924, had a total income of considerably 
more than a million and a quarter, more 
than a million of which came from dues 
and assessments. The disbursements 
amounted to more than a million. Sick 
and death benefits take generally a large 
proportion of income, but often a con- 
siderable surplus is left, and some of the 
older orders are well-to-do. The Knights 
of Pythias have collected over $1,500,000 
for endowment. There is over $100,000 
in the Grand Lodge treasury. A consid- 
erable part of the money collected by the 
orders has been permanently invested. 
It is estimated that the Masons have 
about $1,300,000 worth of property; the 
Odd Fellows, $2,000,000; and the Pythi- 
ans, $2,000,000. It is probable that alto- 
gether the negro secret societies in the 
United States own over $20,000,000 worth 
of property. The Odd Fellows have in 
New Orleans a building that cost $36,000, 
and in Atlanta and Philadelphia build- 
ings that have cost $100,000 each. In 
Indianapolis, New Orleans, and Chicago, 
Knights of Pythias own buildings each 
worth from $30,000 to $100,000. 

In names the fraternal orders bear 
witness to considerable imagination and 
originality among their founders. Bibli- 
cal influence is, of course, very apparent. 
Besides the ones already mentioned the 
following are characteristic: American 
Knights Ethiopian, Aronic Templars of 
the World, Grand United Order of 
Abraham, Independent Order Sons and 
Daughters of Jacob, Independent Order 
Sons and Daughters of Charity, Knights 
and Ladies of Honor of the World, Lone 
Star of Race Pride, Knights of Canaan, 
Grand United Order of Brothers and Sis- 
ters of Love and Charity, Independent 
Order J. R. Giddings and Jollifee Union, 
Grand United Order Queen of the Orient. 
Local lodge names show infinite variety. 
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Howard W. Odum, in his -“Social and 
Mental Traits of the Negro,” gives a list 
of lodges of the Knights of Pythias in 
Mississippi, which, excluding those named 
after persons and places, contains the fol- 
lowing: 


Eureka, Beacon Light, New Light, Evergreen, 
Rising Star, Beulah Star, Morning Star, Damon, 
Bright Crown, Pride of South, Pride of Natchez, 
Bell of Delta, Pride of the 
East, New Moon, Forest 
Home, Eminence, Carolina 
Star, New Hope, Queen 
Esther, Crescent, Lily of 
Valley, Vestal, Progress, 

Climax, Friendly Brother, 

Golden Ridge, Dionysius, 

Rose Bud, Golden Leaf, 

Avondale, Pilgrims’ Rest, 

Pride of Delta, Rose of Shar- 

on, St. Elmo, High Grade, 

Sweet Home, Queen of Val- 

ley, Silver Lake, Rose Hill, 

Traveller’s Rest, Utopia, 

Mizpah, Sunlight, Silver 

Shield, Lily White, Pride of 

Onward, Blue Banner, Ex- 

celsior, Pride of West, Ris- 

ing Sun, Pilgrims’ Rest, 

Weeping Willow, King of 

Night, Light Wilderness, 

Rosedale Star, Triumphant, Pride of Life, Golden 
Grain, Seven Star, Melodia, Bear Garden, Good 
Water, Good Tidings, Rose Bank, Cora Esther, 
Southern Beauty, Fidelity, Monitor, Bonhomie, 
Corner Stone, Farmers’ Rest, Golden Gem, Shar- 
on, Golden Crown, Bold Pilgrim, Center Beauty, 
Hill of Zion, Canon, Acme, Victor, Mt. Nebo, 
Dominion, Annette, Banner, Waveland, Gold 
Wreath, Swan, Eclipse, Grand View, Sunflower 
Bell, Hickory Tree, White Oak, American Beauty, 
Free Will, White Cloud, Golden Rule, Beatrice, 
Aurora, Rose Bud, Nugent, Progress, Black Bay- 
ou, Waterloo, Isola, Soul Chappel, Silver Globe, 
Honita, Dralloo, Sweet Home, Golden Gate, Silver 
Ring, Welcome, Clearfield, Leaf Rivers, Arbor- 
vitae, Saving Farmers, Light of Meadville, Pacific 
Banner, Marvel Rock, White Cedar, Zion Travel- 
ler, Prosperity, Purity, O K, Single Star, Good 
Will, Sweet Pink, Sprangle Star, Lone Star, 
Gloomy Rose, Prince, Paradise. 


Four types of order, judged by member- 
ship, are to be found. Some are limited 
to men, but these usually have an affili- 
ated order for women, as the Royal 
Knights of King David and the Lady 


Knights. There are also independent 
orders for women. Another group, as for 
example, the True Reformers, admits 
both sexes to membership. And there are 
juvenile orders, usually affiliated with 
adult orders into which the children will 
be admitted on reaching the proper age. 
Vor. LXXX.—24 


The best illustration of the working of 
the system is to be found in the small 
towns of the South. In central North 
Carolina is such a community with a 
total negro population of about 1,400. 
Here are found fourteen lodges. They 
are the Masons, and their auxiliary, the 
Order of the Eastern Star; the Knights of 
Pythias, and the Women’s branch order, 

the Grand Court of 
Calanthe, known lo- 
cally as “the Colts” 
of Calanthe, with a 
juvenile under the lat- 
ter, called “the Lit- 
tle Colts”; the Roy- 
al Knights of King 
David, and the Lady 
Knights; the Odd Fel- 
lows, and the House- 
hold of Ruth; the 
Elks, for men; and the 
True Reformers, the 
Knights of King Solo- 
mon, the Knights of 
Gideon, and the Mo- 
saic Templars of Amer- 
ica, all of which admit both men and 
women. 

In North Carolina the total lodge mem- 
bership is upward of 130,000. The total 
membership in the town described, in- 
cluding duplications, is over 500. Dupli- 
cations, however, are common, many be- 
longing to three, four, five, or even six 
orders. One man belongs to nine and 
another to ten. Since there are only 
twelve lodges and four of these are wo- 
men’s orders, and one a juvenile, this may 
seem impossible. It did to me, but I was 
soon shown the light. Every woman’s 
lodge has from six to nine male members. 
A question concerning the reason for this 
queer custom brought a patient but sur- 
prised explanation: “Why, who would 
handle the body? Of course they have to 
have men members.” Why, of course! 
How had I overlooked so obvious a ne- 
cessity ? 

The dues seem to be fixed to a regular 
standard of fifty cents a month, which 
carries also a $300 death benefit. In ad- 
dition each lodge, upon the death of a 
member in good standing, pays his estate 
twenty-five dollars. 

Meetings are held by all the lodges ex- 
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cept one in the Masonic hall or the Elks’ 
hall. Expense is thus saved and the 
lodges owning the halls make considerable 
revenue out of them. One lodge meets in 
the schoolhouse. Meetings are in general 
well attended, absence without excuse 
being punished by a fine of fifteen cents. 
Sickness, a death in the family, and ab- 
sence from home are about the only ex- 
cuses accepted. The meetings are devot- 
ed to business affairs of the lodge, but 
there is apparently considerable pleasant 
intercourse and discussion often humorous 
and amusing. Members who, like Wilson 
Carey of Reconstruction fame, desire to 
“expatiate” and have what they say “re- 
corded in the archives of gravity,”’ have 
abundant opportunity for the gratifica- 
tion of their wishes. Now and then there 
is a formal supper, and “feeds” are quite 
frequent. 

Initiation nights furnish great joy, and 
lurid tales are told the neophytes in ad- 
vance of what horrors they may expect. 
Sometimes they take the information too 
seriously, and for this reason they are 
carefully searched for arms before the 
ceremonies begin. Some years ago a wo- 
man who was to be initiated concealed a 
knife in her hair, for use if the horrifying 
predictions proved true, and this escaped 
attention when she was searched. For- 
tunately she received no treatment which 
seemed to require its use. 

All thoughtful negroes who are lodge 
members feel that the societies accom- 
plish much good through their encourage- 
ment of order, good personal behavior, 
and kindness to others. They do not talk 
about it a great deal—negroes seldom talk 
to white people about the things close to 
their racial life—but the amount of relief 
work they do is remarkable. Every mem- 
ber of a lodge has to visit a sick brother or 
sister at least once a week and carry some 
money as a gift. It may be but a few 
cents, but the sum total is a considerable 
sum and accomplishes no end of good. 
And always when trouble of any sort 
comes, the members of the lodge are on 
hand at once to aid with help that is 
spontaneous and generous. 

In some parts of the South there is con- 
siderable suspicion on the part of the 
white people of the negro secret societies. 
Much of this is a hang-over from the evil 
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days when the only negro lodge was the 
Union League, which had as its chief 
activity the hatching of deviltry of the 
worst sort. The day of that type of negro 
lodge has apparently passed. What 
might be the case in the stress of a crisis 
is, of course, open to question. Certainly 
in the little town mentioned there is noth- 
ing of the kind. White and black know 
that the lodges stand for obedience to law 
and are not a shield for the criminal. 
Years ago, so rumor goes, the members of 
a lodge took a brother accused of crime 
and lowered him into a well, where he re- 
mained for five days until the hue and cry 
had passed. Then they pulled him up 
and carried him away safely. To-day 
that could scarcely happen. No lodge 
would tolerate such conduct, and the 
average member would rather take his 
chances above ground. 

The lodges, as has been said, with the 
church and home constitute the heart of 
negro social and intellectual life in the 
small towns of the South. Because of their 
secrecy they are perhaps more thoroughly 
racial in character than either church or 
home, in both of which outside influences 
enter. 


In the lodges, too, the negro is for 
once perfectly natural, for there he takes 
off the mask he wears whenever there is 


possible contact with white people. And 
so the lodge has become a sort of racial 
holy of holies into which no racial out- 
sider can ever enter. It may well be that 
there is his ark of the covenant. 

How much of all this does the white 
public see and know? Not much, beyond 
what is open and obvious. It is aware of 
the lodge system chiefly when it views a 
funeral procession passing by with a plen- 
itude of fraternal emblems and lines of 
lodge brethren and sisters in full and gor- 
geous regalia. It smiles, perhaps, and 
turns away to other matters. It fails to 
see the true inwardness of the spectacle, 
the spiritual significance of the scene. It 
does not see that it is the Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise, who, after 
nursing the sick, caring for the dead, 
the widow, and the fatherless, furnishing 
funds for embalmer, for coffin and hearse, 
for all the accepted trappings of a “first 
class” funeral, are marching in formal 
procession to church and grave, filled 
with importance and covered with a 
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solemnity sufficiently enveloping almost 
to conceal the exceeding great joy that is 
theirs, not only over a funeral—most in- 
triguing of all functions to the negro— 
but over a duty well done. Even less does 
an observant public see and compre- 
hend the very human, very pitiful, and 
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very real joy, most complete of all, per- 
haps, over the ever-recurring symbol and 
promise of the satisfying dignity, the 
pomp and ceremony, with which each in 
turn will some day participate for the 
last time, and at the head of the proces- 
sion, in such a ceremony. 





How to Deal with the Doctor 


BY HARRISON RHODES 
Author of “How to Be II” 





_w1T the very opening of 
a famous novel Smol- 
lett places a letter to 
his medical man at 
home from a testy 
gentleman then on a 
trip “to the Wells,” 
who I fear somewhat 
resembles me who now write. 











“Doctor,” it begins, “the pills are good 
for nothing; I might as well swallow snow- 
balls. . Prithee send me another 
prescription. I am as lame and as much 
tortured in all my limbs as if I was bro- 
ken on the wheel. ... Forgive all this 


trouble from , 
. Your affectionate 


M. B.” 


That, of course, is one way to deal with 


the doctor. It cannot altogether be rec- 
ommended—but undoubtedly it is a way. 
A philosopher, too, might note how, after 
all, the irascible writer signs himself as if 
he were really fond of his medical man. 
Many doctors need to be bullied, 
though possibly more patients. It is cer- 
tain that doctor-baiting is a favorite 
sport with many ill people when they feel 
up to it and have the courage. And yet 
there is a thing which very seriously 
makes it a less amusing sport—it is not 
quite fair. Bad temper and bad nerves 
are exactly what the doctor expects from 
those in his charge. Generally, though 
not always of course, he forces himself to 
take from them what must seem unrea- 
sonable as merely their privilege, their 
perquisite. In such cases the foaming 


and puffing invalid is perhaps not showing 
quite so much courage as he thinks. In- 
deed, the pleasures of proving yourself a 
man in a good fight are much lessened 
by any suspicion that your adversary is, 
with his own knowledge and consent, 
handicapped. 

I remember once being very proud that 
although too feeble to raise my head in 
bed I was still strong enough to wave my 
hand at an excellent young assistant doc- 
tor who had come in to see me, and, clos- 
ing my eyes as if to sleep, to call firmly: 
“Get out.” Since then I have not been so 
sure that it was admirable bravery, and 
have sometimes been in danger of being 
ashamed of myself. Also I have not been 
so sure that he paid any attention to my 
grand air, taking it all possibly as merely 
part of his day’s work. Is this not a good 
chance, since he is so far away that he 
may very likely never see this article, for 
me to offer my apologies ? 

And yet I realize that such ill-consid- 
ered displays of bravado may be merely 
signs that something of the great curative 
forces of our mother nature is stirring and 
showing itself in a rather feeble boister- 
ousness of doubtful good manners. 

Of course it does not very often come 
to pitched battles between doctor and 
patient such as have been hinted at. But 
those who call him in might sometimes to 
advantage search their own hearts and 
make out exactly how far they feel that, 
as they can afford and expect to pay for 
his visits, they should be allowed to make 
them as disagreeable to him as they can. 
We know there are invalids who lose much- 
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needed sleep because they try to stay 
awake and, by working the night nurse 
hard, get the worth of their money in the 
wages they pay her. And it is quite 
possible that many a fretful invalid rests 
easier because it has been possible, by 
telephone or otherwise, to call to the sick- 
room the doctor from a sound sleep in 
a comfortable bed. Of course there is 
always the danger that one may cry 
“wolf” once too often and that some 
night the doctor may merely roll over and 
go to sleep again. But, on the whole, the 
tribute must be laid at medical men’s feet 
that some ideal of duty always stirs them 
and that they are ready to answer our 
calls and bear with our unfairnesses. 
Doctors often know that they are not 
infallible; in fact, it may be guessed that 
sometimes in their hearts they believe 
themselves pretty ignorant. But we 
wretched creatures who call them in are so 
apt to insist that they shall know every- 
thing! They may, of course, well be- 


lieve that the patient will be all the better 
for having absolute confidence in the all- 
knowledge and all-power of his attendant. 


We all of us know that one of the greatest 
and most legitimate reasons for having 
the doctor in is to have him tell us that 
there is nothing the matter with us. 
There is where expert professional judg- 
ment is so much more satisfactory to 
most of us than our own trembling and 
rather timorous opinion. The doctor 
does not know much, it is true, but he 
probably knows more than we do. And it 
must be admitted frankly that there are a 
great many physicians quite inclined to 
assume the robes of authority and to pon- 
tificate. All that one can in justice ask is 
that people should consider how often as 
invalids they are themselves ready to lay 
down the law whenever they feel strong 
enough to do so. Possibly, just possibly, 
the best thing every one can do is to make 
the doctor seem to all a creature of 
strange character and powers. A famous 
quack who practised many forms of 
chicanery besides medicine had a servant 
who had the right idea. Some one asked 
him: “Ts it true that your master is three 
hundred years old?” “I do not know,” 
he answered, “I have only been with him 
two hundred years.” 

There is of course an immense deal that 
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is funny in all the stories of the tran- 
quillizing of a perfectly well patient, as 
in the classic anecdote of administering 
bread pills. To-day Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui may be seen or read for the advan- 
tage and amusement of Moliére’s ac- 
count of the young lady who could not 
speak because she would not. The in- 
valid who has to consult physicians often 
can only be too thankful when he can see 
that in any way there is anything that is 
comic about it. 

Here one, often sufficiently invalid to 
call in the doctor and ask his aid, may as 
well clear the ground at once by confess- 
ing that there is to him nothing very 
funny about being seriously ill. And to 
try to make it seem so would appear to 
him in not quite the best taste. When 
you are dangerously ill it is undoubtedly 
pleasanter, if one can speak of pleasure in 
such a case, and doubtless wiser, to believe 
that the doctor or somebody knows it all. 
At these moments life, if it lasts, should be 
made more tolerable for the invalid by 
every flattery, every sacrifice, every lie 
if necessary—the world owes him at 
least that. For these times there is no 
advice to be given here to either doctor or 
patient. Each of them must find some- 
how what hope and what poor gallantry 
he can to face the world which threatens 
to disappear into a misty dim future. 

When the sunrise of convalescence or 
of the realization of having really never 
been very badly comes, the charm of in- 
validism reappears. Indeed, it has its 
own charm. The relation between doctor 
and patient is often high comedy, with 
interludes of tenderness and of real feel- 
ing. Once the danger is not acute there 
is a great deal of matter for discussion and 
consultation which is really agreeable. 
England, which, in the last century at 
least, had carried comfort—not luxury— 
to its highest possible point, realized how 
important it is that there should be 
plenty of agreeable and harmless things 
for patients and doctors to talk about. 
The advantages of gravel over clay soil 
as a house site is always a charming sub- 
ject. And in really good hands nothing is 
better or more engrossing than the vary- 
ing quality of the air in different places. 
A watering-place on the Kentish coast to 
which a dear and famous old gentleman 
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of my acquaintance had retired to spend 
what proved the remaining years of his 
life had, two miles away with exactly the 
same exposure toward the sea, another 
resort a little less fashionable. The air 
there was invariably said to be a great 
deal too “strong.” Old novels are full of 
delightful examples of this kind of feeling. 
Mr. Woodhouse in Miss Austen’s “Em- 
ma” had a very good and very long talk 
with Mr. Perry, his medical consultant, 
who, as you remember, soon set up a car- 
riage, upon the relative advantages for his 
daughter and her children of Southsea, 
to which they had gone, and Cromer, to 
which Mr. Perry had inclined. Although 
the stay had improved his grandchildren’s 
health, Mr. Woodhouse finally concluded 
he had never known the sea to do any one 
any good and that he believed it would all 
have been better if they had merely paid 
him a visit in their native Surrey. Mr. 
Woodhouse’s fear of the damp and of 
colds is very endearing—he would have 
been enraptured by our modern invention 
of rubbers. As it was, his feeling that 


Miss Emma should be well “tucked” in 
by her governess, Miss Taylor, is very in- 


gratiating. He was what in those happy 
days was called a valetudinarian; he never 
grew much worse or much better, but was 
sufficiently well and sufficiently rich to 
command every care and every attention 
and to call in the doctor whenever he 
wanted him. 

To those who have a taste for it there is 
nothing like sending for the doctor. It 
is unsuitable to speak of physicians as 
mere creatures of pleasure, but there is a 
possible point of view of an invalid’s life, 
being so wholly deprived of the pleasanter, 
lighter things, that, if he can get any plea- 
sure from seeing the doctor, the doctor 
ought to be quite willing to be seen. Ifa 
female patient can fall in love with her 
doctor, that will undoubtedly give her 
great satisfaction and may be strongly 
advised. That he should fall in love with 
her is of more uncertain utility; in fact, it 
may be doubted whether he will function 
any better or indeed quite as well. But 
perhaps she will function better. Per- 
haps some inner glow, some magic secret 
metabolism, may transform her to a well 
woman. Or if not, flowers may bloom 
along her dolorous way. And for that I 
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at least would sacrifice all the doctors in 
the world upon Venus’s altar. And, al- 
though I gladly concede that the race is 
of great integrity and that doctors’ 
wives are always of great charm and well 
calculated to hold their husbands, I 
sometimes imagine by the well-known and 
justly famous “ bedside manner” that the 
physician himself is willing to try any- 
thing to effect a cure, even some therapy 
of love. Perhaps it would be well to give 
doctors credit for a deeper knowledge of 
that art of healing than is ordinarily done. 
In reference to the curing of male pa- 
tients and the effect upon it of the ten- 
derer emotions, something here perhaps 
might, but shall not, be said of the func- 
tions matrimonial and otherwise of the 
trained nurse. 

Naturally, in the course of much illness, 
physicians come to seem merely a part of 
the furniture of the sick-room. But it is 
bad to be bored with the furniture. So it 
is better for the invalid to feel that the 
doctor is a breath of outer air, a fairly in- 
spiriting companion when most others are 
forbidden. 

Indeed, to be perhaps more serious, 
people who are ill will do well either to 
renounce medical attendance altogether 
or to recognize in simple justice how often 
the man who stands by their bedside has 
come there by some sacrifice to a duty to- 
ward humanity. 

The general practitioner, becoming 
rarer every year, should be crowned be- 
fore he passes in a cloud of specialists and 
odd and slightly illegitimate physicians of 
all kinds. For many years by night and 
by day, in good weather or in bad, in the 
country sometimes over almost impass- 
able roads, he was faithfully at our ser- 
vice, often a real hero of obscurity whose 
rewards were not material but indeed of 
the soul. I had the good fortune once in 
my life to know a general practitioner of 
the old-fashioned kind, a country doctor. 
An unromantic figure, even a snuffy old 
gentleman, yet he lingers in my memory 
with something of the faint perfume of 
lavender that clings about such people as 
the Vicar of Wakefield and others that I 
learned to know and love in books so long 
ago. An agreeable crispness of mind tem- 
pered his kindness and made it the more 
refreshing. “I don’t know whether this 
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pain is better,” I remember saying once, 
“or whether I am getting used to it.” 
There was a twinkle in his eyes. “The 
best thing you can do,” he responded, 
“is to get used to it.” I did so and it was. 

Gradually I came to guess at the story 
of his simple annals. A youth of some 
brilliancy crowned with college honors, 
bright hopes of a young man for study at 
home and abroad and for distinction in 
his chosen profession. All this renounced 
for family duty and for health. Then the 
plodding way of the country doctor, 
lightened occasionally, I hope, by a sense 
of the gratitude of rustic patients around 
him. So is the physician’s career some- 
times dull but glorious. 

People who are ill should for their own 
sakes try to learn what kind of a doctor 
they are dealing with. There are those 
who are not much good for minor or 
chronic ailments but are constant, ex- 
pert, and faithful if you are in danger. 
Be thankful for this, but try not to be 
in danger, and with cheerfulness call in 
his assistant, if he has one. Sometimes 
your man is, either by long experience or 


by the strange, almost clairvoyant, power 
which doctors often have, a great diag- 
nostician, and knows almost at sight of 
you that your trouble is with the glands in 


the lobe of the left ear. Let him examine 
you and you will find that probably he 
may be quite glad to call in somebody else 
to finish the job. 

There are doctors good for the body 
and, if one may venture upon a rather 
high-flown phrase, doctors good for the 
soul. Indeed, the points of resemblance 
between the physician and the priest in 
some of his various forms are so many and 
form a matter so delicate and so difficult 
of treatment that they can be no more 
than hinted at here. One may, however, 
say that if the sick man is wise he will see 
that the opportunity has come to him to 
make a friend. 

The invalid’s charm is, on the whole, 
not often potent in gaining for him new 
friends. And when people come to see 
him they generally attempt to distract 
his mind from the things which really in- 
terest him more deeply than anything 
else in the world. But the doctor’s duty 
and interest and often his wish is to talk 
about the deeper, more serious, more pas- 
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sionately interesting things which preoc- 
cupy his patient, to hang out with him, as 
it were, one instant over the chasm of 
eternity and with him to look down and 
then to look above, perhaps to blue sky. 
If in this way, at such moments as these, 
a sick man may gain a friend, all that can 
be said is that it is unlikely that he would 
have gained one in any other way, and 
that perhaps even at the cost of facing the 
worst the acquisition of a friend is worth 
while. Sometimes the invalid may sus- 
pect that the garrulousness which seems 
in his condition to accompany any at- 
tempt on his part to form, to consolidate, 
any new relationship, or to deepen any 
old one, may make him a troublesome and 
tiresome creature. But he has a perfect 
right to consider that the doctor expects 
this, indeed probably is going to be paid 
for it, and may have easy standards of 
agreeableness. The sick man who can be 
treated by a doctor and a friend at once 
has perhaps a double chance of recovery. 
So often two heads are better than one. 

The physician is not an _ infallible 
creature whom you have sent for to per- 
form a miracle, he should be only some 
one who has come to work with you on 
effecting a cure. If you have any knowl- 
edge of your body or of your mind, any 
expertness of diagnosis or of curative 
power, share them freely with him. 
Broadly speaking, your objects are the 
same. Even those who feel the darkest 
suspicions as to the motives of the race 
ought to admit that the doctor wants you 
to recover if only that you may be ill 
again and again his patient. 

So with him probably honesty is the 
best policy. Unquestionably the best 
manners. Nothing is more unfair or 
more irritating to a regular practitioner 
than to find that his patient is being se- 
cretly treated by any of the professedly 
heretical healers. Probably nothing 
more unwise. Your neighbors are prob- 
ably all quite ready to prescribe for you, 
but it is rather of a risk to allow it. And 
it is perhaps foolish, to go no farther, to 
believe entirely in the newspaper adver- 
tisements or the signs on the trees. Be- 
cause a woman in Colorado has been 
completely cured, it is not sure that you 
will be. 

There is, in truth, as we all know, no 
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sure road back to health, if indeed the pa- 
tient ever really had it. He might to ad- 
vantage in justice remember that the 
doctor is often hampered by the past in 
working on his job. But the doctor’s 
and patient’s attempt to make the sick 
man well should not be considered a 
gloomy and discouraging thing. It is a 
matter in which they are both deeply in- 
terested, and though they both know that 
inevitably some day they must fail, that 
is no reason why they should not hope. 
And hope, and harmony, and confidence 
in good intentions, and friendship, while 
you and doctor are at your work, will at 
any rate make life pleasanter—perhaps 


will make whatever comes after life 
pleasanter, who knows! At any rate, it 
often really passes the time agreeably to 
have the doctor in. And it is probable 
that in the end one does not lose much by 
cheerfulness. 

It often happens that both the patient 
and his doctor are uncertain what an- 
swer to make consistent with rigid verac- 
ity and a suitable optimism to those in- 
quiring how the sick man is. I once heard 
a gray-haired and bent invalid in a green 
grove overhanging a blue sea answer in 
what seems to me a perfect way: “How 
am I? Oh, better like this than worse.” 
In fact, is all life not so? 





Songs of a City 


BY OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN 


I 
INSATIATE 


I want a little house 

With windows warm as eyes, 
And something very old within 
For daily, dear surprise. 


I want two pigeons blue, 

On the path as I come in; 

A stepstone, magic to my shoe, 
By fondling rain left green. 


I want a shadowed chair, 
Ignored by laughter shy; 

A book too old to nag or care 
If I should let it lie; 


A purse that need not fear 
The stoutest winging stork; 


And I want my little house set down 


In the middle of New York. 


II 
PERVERSE 
WHEN I am in the city 
With canyon floods of noise, 
And crossed is every tangent 
That from my soul deploys; 


Hastening, breathless, tardy; 
So crowded and alone, 


Mid disarray of angels 
Who cannot find the throne; 


I dream then of the country; 
Broad sky, and valley plain; 
And draw against my bosom 
Wide hills that swell with rain. 


From ridges crushed and scented 
Forgotten odors creep; 

And silence spreads a pillow 
Where wounds and wishes sleep. 


When I am in the country, 
Where Time with Space connives, 
I dream then of the city, 

Warm with so many lives. 


So many flames upburning 
From fame’s ambitious cup, 
Horizons all are lighted 
Even where sorrows sup. 


With madnesses for beauty, 
With wrecks on passion’s shoal, 
With wrestlings to high waters 
As inland as the soul, 


The city dims my valley, 
And dims the hill-breast wide, 
And gathers all its longings 
To a river in my side. 
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SONGS OF A CITY 


Iil 
A USE FOR TOWERS 


I cimseD the shining tower 
That’s nearest to the bay, 
And nearest, too, to heaven, 
But did not climb to pray. 


I sought the silver tower 
Because the street was gray, 
And anxious men of burdens 
Tramped sullen as the day. 


When I my world had lifted 
I lost it in the air; 

My heart was like a feather 
Without a world to bear. 


Then Time denied the city, 

And where it late had lain, 
Showed me, yet wild and laughing, 
An island, ages green. 


Then hid his ancient picture 
With centuries yet to come; 
And I saw a blue sea piling 
Red dunes above man’s home. 


And now, said Time, content you; 
And look you back and fore; 

And know the greatest city 

Is briefer than its shore. 


Then stood the Lord beside us, 
And said, “Companions, see 
That line of light far reaching 
Through my eternity? 


“And where its glow is brightest 
Is not where sand waves mass, 
Nor where the sunlight tangles 
In centuries of grass; 


“No, not in wild, green ages, 
Nor where the dune waves play; 
But where man’s joy has built him 
A city for a day.” 


I left the silvered tower, 
And walked the city street; 
And every man I met there 
Had bells upon his feet. 
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AS I LIKE IT | 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
J 








beian, not only in my enjoyment of the 
routine of daily living, but in the ex- 
citement with which I regard men, women, 
ideas, and even things. I live with more 
gusto than in the days of my youth. In- 
stead of having artificially to stimulate 
this emotion, I find it necessary to repress 
it. If I acted on impulse, I should often 
walk up to a stranger and say: “Look 
here, my dear sir, you interest me enor- 
mously, you are an amazing person !””—it 
wouldn’t do, would it? Iam appalled by 
the thought of what might happen. It is 
shameful to live with such enthusiasm; 
here I am, over sixty years old, and it is 
high time I settled down, but I very well 
know that I shall never settle down. 
When I read the works of that patrician 
philosopher George Santayana, and find 
him saying with impeccable elegance that 
an infallible sign of high intelligence is a 
lack of this very gusto which is my chief 
characteristic—but why paraphrase such 
a writer? Here are his own words: 


| SUPPOSE there is something ple- 


Nothing can be meaner than the anxiety 
to live on, to live on anyhow and in any 
shape; a spirit with any honour is not willing 
to live except in its own way, and a spirit with 
any wisdom is not overeager to live at all. 


I can only stand still and vaguely won- 
der at the intellectual austerity of such 
bleak isolation. It is too wonderful for 
me; I cannot attain unto it. Human be- 
ings differ widely in their proportionate 
love of life. I used to carry on an epis- 
tolary-friendship years before I saw him 
with a civil engineer in England. One 
day he wrote me on the subject of im- 
mortality and he said: “I not only do not 
believe in the future life, I have not the 
slightest desire for it.” Except in weeks 
of black depression, I have never been in 
any frame of mind where I did not want 
to live. I should like to live in New 
Haven, Conn., for the next five hundred 
years, with the privilege of renewal, and 


so far as the activities of the next world 
are concerned, I already have enough 
work blocked out to keep me busy for 
two or three trillion aeons, and at the 
end of that period of time it is probable 
that something new would turn up. 

I could never be a Buddhist, for the 
goal seems unsatisfying. To suit my vul- 
gar taste, Nirvana would require some 
upholstery. Nature does not abhor a 
vacuum any more than I do. Nirvana 
takes the edge off zeal. When I was in 
college there was one instructor who 
marked you zero if you said “I don’t 
know.” But if you gave the wrong an- 
swer he marked you minus, for he said 
such a response was worse than nothing. 
One day a wholesome-looking athlete in- 
quired as to the state of his marks, and 
the teacher informed him that he was mi- 
nus sixty. “Gosh,” said the boy earnestly, 
“T’ll take a big brace and hope by the end 
of the term to raise my mark up to zero.” 

I am quite sure that if I ever became a 
Stoic or a Buddhist or succeeded in recon- 
ciling myself to nothing-at-all, I could not 
remain in that frame of mind. 


“Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset- 
touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s 
death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic 
ring.” 

However unusual my love of this world 
and of the people in it, however extraor- 
dinary my love of mere living, however 
incurable my zest for survival—such an 
attitude is not unique. There are others 
who feel as I do. In a published letter 
from Rugby in 1910, Rupert Brooke ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 

It consists in just looking at people and 
things as themselves—neither as useful nor 
moral nor ugly nor anything else; but just 
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as being. At least, that’s a philosophical de- 
scription of it. What happens is that I sud- 
denly feel the extraordinary value and im- 
portance of everybody I meet, and almost 
everything I see.... I roam about 
places—yesterday I did it even in Birming- 
ham !—and sit in trains and see the essential 
glory and beauty of all the people I meet. I 
can watch a dirty middle-aged tradesman in 
a railway-carriage for hours, and love every 
dirty greasy sulky wrinkle in his weak chin 
and every button on his spotted unclean 
waistcoat. I know their states of mind are 
bad. But I’m so much occupied with their 
being there at all, that I don’t have time to 
think of that. I tell you that a Birmingham 
gouty Tariff Reform fifth-rate business man 
is splendid and immortal and desirable. 
It’s the same about the things of ordinary 
life. Half an hour’s roaming about a street 
or village or railway-station shows so much 
beauty that it’s impossible to be anything 
but wild with suppressed exhilaration. 
And it’s not only beauty and beautiful 
things. In a flicker of sunlight on a blank 


wall, or a reach of muddy pavement, or 
smoke from an engine at night, there’s a 
sudden significance and importance and in- 
spiration that makes the breath stop with a 
gulp of certainty and happiness. 


It’s not 
that the wall or the smoke seem important 
for anything, or suddenly reveal any general 
statement, or are rationally seen to be good 
or beautiful in themselves,—only that for 
you they’re perfect and unique. It’s like 
being iri love with a person. 


Who is the third poet in English litera- 
ture? Shakespeare is first, Milton is sec- 
ond, but who is third? Shakespeare is 
first because he defeated every other poet 
in every other poet’s specialty, Milton is 
second because of his supreme musician- 
ship; but the moment one names a candi- 
date for third place there is sharp and 
wide dissent. As President of the Faerie 
Queene Club, I suppose I ought to sup- 
port Edmund Spenser, who at one time 
was generally accorded the position; but 
both Chaucer and Browning have passed 
him. Landor said that Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, and Browning were the three 
outstanding English poets in their knowl- 
edge and interpretation of human nature. 
When Landor made this statement, his 
inclusion of Browning was regarded as a 
mere complimentary vote, not to be taken 
seriously; to-day we know that Landor 
was right. 

Five hundred years have buried thou- 
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sands of once popular poets; they have 
merely brightened the fame of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Never has he stood so high in 
the world’s estimation as now. If one is 
interested in the growth and fluctuations 
of Chaucer’s reputation, one cannot do 
better than peruse the three mighty vol- 
umes by the learned and ingenious Caro- 
line Spurgeon, Professor of English Liter- 
ature in the University of London; 
“Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criti- 
cism and Allusion, 1357—1900,”’ embel- 
lished with many illustrations, equipped 
with a mass of annotations and appen- 
dices, and ending triumphantly with a 
prodigious index. A scholarly work of 
such magnitude has no business to be so 
terrifically interesting; but it is. Open at 
any page, and you are done for. 

Another truly great work of Chaucerian 
scholarship, which fittingly appeared in 
the poet’s own beloved month of May, is 
a monumental edition of “Troilus and 
Criseyde,” edited by that admirable 
scholar, Professor Robert K. Root, of 
Princeton. He has spent years of unflag- 
ging industry on the text; his notes betray 
enormous reading and study in many 
fields; his criticisms are sympathetic, dis- 
criminating, and profound. Not even 
such scholarship as his could save him in 
dealing with Chaucer, if he did not un- 
derstand human nature as well as books; 
but Mr. Root’s judgments show knowl- 
edge of both. The tale of Romeo and 
Juliet is not so poignant a love-story as 
that of Troilus and Criseyde, for the 
Shakespearian pair loved each other, and 
in their death they were not divided. 
The death of love is a greater tragedy 
than the death of lovers. No man, how- 
ever proficient in linguistic learning, has 
a right to express an opinion on Cri- 
seyde’s treachery unless he has observed 
men and women honestly, and reflected 
deeply; Mr. Root’s decision is based fully 
as much on human nature as on scholastic 
erudition. Does the average reader know 
what a marvellous love-story is this? We 
pass with Troilus through every phase of 
feeling, and we are left by the sublime 
concluding stanzas in an ecstasy of pure 
thought. 

I do not think any one has expressed 
the human richness of this love epic bet- 
ter and in fewer words than Arthur Col- 
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ton, who, after the meditation enforced by 
the story, wrote: 


“A smile, of flowers, and fresh May, across 

The dreamy, drifting face of old Romance; 

The same reiterate tale of love and loss 

And joy that trembles in the hands of 
chance; 

And midst his rippling lines old Geoffrey 
stands, 

Saying, ‘Pray for me when the tale is done, 

Who see no more the flowers, nor the 
sun.’ ” 


On the evening of the third of June, in 
Merion, Pa., I had the honor of attending 
a most harmonious dinner-party. There 
were four of us—our hostess, Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok, founder of the already famous 
Institute of Music; Josef Hofmann, the 
foremost living pianist; and a nightingale. 
On a memorable May night in England I 
heard three nightingales sing. But I had 
never seen one until this June evening in 
Pennsylvania. The nightingale is not a 
large or gaudy bird; he is slender, gracile, 
aristocratic, exceedingly like our hostess. 
It was a great occasion for me, to be so 
charmingly entertained by a distinguished 


patroness of the arts, and to see before 
me the greatest pianist of our time and 
the greatest natural singer of all time. 
Josef Hofmann and I entered into com- 
petition to see who could make the worst 


pun. The prize was divided. 

In a recent issue I declared that if I had 
a billion dollars I should found an Amer- 
ican college in Athens. In the Boston 
Transcript for May 22 I read: “A Greek 
government decree published to-day au- 
thorizes the foundation of a Greek- 
American School to be called Athens 
College. It will consist of three prepara- 
tory and four ordinary classes for clas- 
sical and commercial studies. English 
will be the medium of instruction. A 
lease for a site near Psychikon, outside 
Athens, is to be signed Monday.” 

An even more gratifying ratification of 
my pious wish came the next day from 
the accomplished poet, scholar, educator, 
and journalist, Doctor John Finley, 
editor of the New York Times. He read 
my SCRIBNER’s article in Greece, and sent 
me from the Temple of Apollo in Delphi 
the following message: 
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Dear “Bi”: 

I have consulted the Oracle and dipping 
my pen in Eternal Ink (which I have carried 
with me) I am permitted to send you this 
Delphic message “It is also As I like it.” 

Yours ever, 
JOHNQUILL. 


The death of J. M. Dent, the famous 
London publisher, will be mourned by the 
hundreds of thousands of readers of 
“Everyman’s Library.” Mr. Dent was a 
man who believed that the ideal way was 
always the most practical. He told me 
that as a publisher he had always pub- 
lished every manuscript which he thought 
deserved publication. Completely bowled 
over by such an extraordinary statement, 
I said that I had supposed such a policy 
could lead only to bankruptcy. “On the 
contrary,” he replied, “the best books are 
the best ones to publish.” Now, the or- 
dinary view of the relation between au- 
thor and publisher is that the former’s 
ideals are usually nullified by the latter’s 
unwillingness to supply the sinews. Let 
me say, therefore, that I have never seen 
a wild-eyed poet who had more enthusi- 
asm for literature than Mr. Dent. He 
was a very remarkable person, and what 
a passion he had for good books! The 
“Temple Classics” and the ‘Temple 
Shakespeare” sold by the million; but his 
darling child was “ Everyman’s Library,” 
which he mentioned in reverential whis- 
pers. It will stand as a monument to him. 


I have received from President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, one of the very few Amer- 
ican members of the Atheneum Club in 
London, the Centenary Record of that 
famous institution, prepared by the late 
Henry R. Tedder, its devoted secretary. 
Mr. Tedder was one of the intimate 
friends and literary executors of Herbert 
Spencer; the philosopher used to go to the 
club every afternoon for his only recrea- 
tion—billiards. “Mr. Tedder,’ writes 
President Butler, “carried in his head 
everything relating to the Atheneum, its 
membership, and its associations.” The 
Athenzum is the most famous club in the 
world, and an election to membership is 
recognized as the final mark of distinc- 
tion. 

When I was a boy I read in the papers 
that Herbert Spencer had completed his 
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autobiography, had deposited the manu- 
script in a vault, with instructions not to 
print it until after his death. I was in 
Europe in 1903 when he died; I remem- 
bered the newspaper item I had seen in 
my youth, wrote to the publishers, and 
got one of the first copies that came off the 
press. Mr. Spencer remarked that the 
book will be published when “TI shall no 
longer be conscious.”’ As a true agnostic, 
he should not have made so unqualified a 
statement. But what philosopher is con- 
sistent ? 


The snake letter in the English lan- 
guage is S, both in shape and in sound; 
it is an unwritten law of poetry that it 
should be used sparingly. I find in The 
Living Age a poem of forty-two lines 
by an Englishman, Victor Ballan, which 
contains absolutely no sibilants. And 
yet, here as everywhere, it is true that 
rules are made for ordinary minds to fol- 
low and for genius to disregard. In gen- 
eral the hissing S is not agreeable; but I 
have in memory a passage from “The 
Lotos-Eaters” which exhibits in an al- 
most incomparable manner the technic 
of Tennyson. He took this abominable 
letter, and actually made it into an in- 
strument of melody—producing exactly 
the effect of slumberous music which he 
desired. 


“There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from 
the blissful skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers 
weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs 
in sleep.” 


An excellent new novel is “ Miss Tiver- 
ton Goes Out.” It is a story of contem- 
porary life in England and for some 
strange reason the woman who wrote it 
refuses to divulge her name. In an age 


when scores of writers ought to be 
ashamed to sign their productions, this 
beautiful work of art is by Pictor Ignotus. 
Whoever wrote it knew her business; it is 
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a good family history, exhibiting really 
extraordinary power of characterization, 
plenty of humor, original observation, 
and an uncanny sympathy with the imag- 
ination of children. One cannot read 
three pages without feeling the intellec- 
tual grasp of the author. Although a dif- 
ferent and in some respects more subtle 
piece of work, this new book takes its 
place alongside “‘The Constant Nymph” 
and “The Hounds of Spring.” 

Two complete failures and both by ex- 
perts in success are “Odtaa,” by John 
Masefield, which is tangled underbrush, 
and “What Is to Be,” by J. C. Snaith, 
which is so slow in beginning that I ended. 

Sinclair Lewis’s “Mantrap”’ is neither 
a success nor a failure, but a vacation. 

Doctor Clifford Smyth, editor of The 
International Book Review, has given us 
entertainment, instruction, and food for 
thought in publishing, for the first time 
in book form, “The Yarn of a Yankee 
Privateer.” This is the steadily interest- 
ing narrative of the adventures of an 
American youth in the War of 1812, with 
a detailed account of his experiences in 
Dartmoor Prison. The unknown author 
was evidently a man of culture and educa- 
tion, with natural, tolerant wisdom sea- 
soned by many human contacts. A par- 
ticularly fascinating problem lies in the 
possible editorial assistance supplied by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Professor William Ellery Leonard, of 
the University of Wisconsin, has pub- 
lished a poem called “Two Lives,” a 
sonnet sequence, in which he unlocks his 
heart. The revelation of domestic in- 
timacy is so definite that one feels as if 
one were surreptitiously reading a diary, 
or as if one had entered the wrong room in 
a hotel. This poem should have been 
published, you will say, only two hundred 
years after the persons of the drama have 
died. My business, however, is not to 
pronounce on the taste of confessional 
books, but on their literary merit; and I 
saw that “Two Lives” is one of the most 
beautiful American poems of the twen- 
tieth century, and possibly future readers 
will omit the qualifying words of place 
and time. If this is not genuine poetry, 
then I will—but it is. 

Books on Stevenson continue to supply 
an ever-increasing demand. If Stevenson 
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really were not a great writer, as the nu- 
merous shrimps in the current reviews 
would have us believe, then, as Oscar 
Wilde said, there is no difference between 
obscurity and fame. If he were not a 
great writer, he is so exactly like one that 
even experts cannot detect the difference. 
This latest gossipy work is for the 
idolaters; it will please them and perhaps 
confirm the sceptics in their disdain. 
It is called “R. L. S. and His Sine Qua 
Non,” and is by “The Gamekeeper,”’ who 
actually bore the impossible name of 
Adelaide Boodle. It is a pleasantly in- 
timate record of conversations with Mr. 
and Mrs. Stevenson. 

Arnold Bennett’s “Things That Have 
Interested Me” will perhaps not interest 
everybody, but it reveals the intense joy 
the author has in his meals, in his new 
clothes, in the business of living. Like all 
men who were forced to economize in 
youth, Mr. Bennett’s ordinary routine in 
prosperity is wildly exciting. Boldly to 
order a “room with bath,” to know that 
he will receive a cordial welcome from 
bankers, shopkeepers, and tailors gives 
him a chronic flooding happiness that re- 


ligion and art—well, why not? Arnold 
Bennett is a delightful combination of 
shrewd worldly wisdom and almost 


childlike naiveté. He is a Weltkind with- 
out any illusions, and yet wholly satis- 
fied. 

The latest emanation from the younger 
generation is an autobiography, and this 
time by an Englishman, Beverley Nich- 
ols. It is called “25,” and it is as fresh 
as paint. Mildly amusing in its account 
of his travels in America and in Greece, in 
his gossip of prominent men he has inter- 
viewed, what it lacks in experience is 
more than balanced by assurance. As 
might be expected, he is an ardent ad- 
mirer of Somerset Maugham, Michael 
Arlen, and Noel Coward, three of the 
most successful men in England. 

I am pleased to see added to that ex- 
cellent series, The Modern Student’s 
Library, a collection of “Seventeenth 
Century Essays,” edited by Professor 
Jacob Zeitlin, of the University of Il- 
linois. Burton, Browne, Taylor, Fuller, 
and the authors of the character-books 
had a secret art of prose composition that 
is as completely lost to-day as the secret 
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of thirteenth-century glass, which in some 
respects it resembles. 

To turn from these elaborate artificers 
to Edward Bok’s “America Give Me a 
Chance!” (a version for youthful readers 
of his two autobiographies) is to jump 
from seventeenth-century England to 
twentieth-century America. Mr. Bok is 
accurately up to date, and with the skill 
of the super-journalist knows how to 
make every anecdote significant and di- 
verting. And beneath the surface of his 
stories and parables there is an earnest, 
passionate eagerness that every person 
should make the most of what talent he 
has. 

Our leading American novelist, Edith 
Wharton, publishes almost simultaneous- 
ly a book on the art of creative writing 
called “The Writing of Fiction,” and an 
illustration of it called “Here and Be- 
yond,” consisting of short stories from her 
own fine hand. Verbum sap. 

The sons of Harvard, the daughters of 
Radcliffe, and many outsiders will take 
pride and pleasure in reading Rollo Walter 
Brown’s biography of Dean Briggs. It is 
a good book on a great personality. 

A fine work of original scholarship, 
which I hope to consider more particu- 
larly in a later issue, is Professor Ernest 
de Sélincourt’s edition of Wordsworth’s 
“Prelude,” with the variant readings from 
the manuscripts and with complete 
critical apparatus. It took a man of 
genius to write a good epic on his own 
mind; this new edition will be invaluable 
to Wordsworthians. 

I am glad to see that there is now avail- 
able (by Helen Douglas Irvine) a com- 
plete English translation of the admirable 
“History of English Literature,” by 
Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian, both 
professors at the University of Paris, and 
both known for their contributions to 
English scholarship. The University of 
Paris was fortunate years ago in having 
as Professor of English Literature Alex- 
ander Beljame, whose teachings in the 
classroom and whose published works 
were alike first-rate. Professor Legouis 
is one of the foremost authorities on 
English literature, and he and his col- 
league, M. Cazamian, and that great 
Elizabethan scholar, Professor Albert 
Feuillerat, of Rennes, constitute a trio 
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which has no superiors either in England 
orin America. The early death of Joseph 
Texte, a pupil of Beljame’s, cut short a 
career already signalized by one notable 
book dealing with the relations between 
French and English literature. 

For good midsummer reading I recom- 
mend three mystery tales of adventure: 
“The Flying Emerald,” by Ethelreda 
Lewis; “The Gleave Mystery,” by Louis 
Tracy; and “The Red Ledger,” by F. L. 
Packard. ‘These three carry my guar- 
anty. 

Hubert Sedgwick, of New Haven, 
gives me interesting facts about Woodrow 
Wilson and football. 


Woodrow Wilson’s love of strategy led 
him actively into athletics at Wesleyan 
University, when a Professor of History. 
Athletics, as a branch of history, subject to 
the same laws of strategy as are warfare and 
social competition, appealed to him forcibly. 

Professor Frank W. Nicolson, for a 
quarter-century dean at Wesleyan, highly 
praised his services in assuring perfect 
democracy in connection with the selection 
of players for the football eleven and other 
Wesleyan athletic teams, but was inclined 
to minimize his actual coaching activity and 
services. .. . 

Dean Nicolson wrote to Walter Camp on 
July 12, 1918, in response to an inquiry 
which Mr. Camp was making into American 
athletics, the following: 

“There is a tradition, chiefly I think in 
the newspapers, that Woodrow Wilson 
coached the Wesleyan Eleven. He was 
here before my time, and I cannot speak at 
first hand; but, from all I can learn, he did 
not coach in the sense in which the word is 
used nowadays. We had at that period a 
kind of advisory committee for each of our 
teams, made up of the so-called faculty di- 
rector, the manager, the captain, and an 
alumnus member. Professor Wilson was the 
faculty director of football for a year or two, 
and in that capacity I am told made him- 
self very useful and was particularly influ- 
ential in minimizing the fraternity influence 
in choice of players for a game. In those 
days the players for each game were picked 
by this advisory committee.” 

In this connection an article published in 
the Hartford Sunday Courant in August, 
1920, contained a pertinent statement by 
Henry Hall, of Willington, Conn. Mr. Hall 
was one of Wesleyan’s most famous football- 
players, captaining the eleven in 1892, and 
scoring against Yale; Hall kicked a difficult 
field-goal. He was also a State senator, 


acting lieutenant-governor of Connecticut, 
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and a leading manufacturer of the State un- 
til his death in 1922. Mr. Hall said of Wil- 
son’s coaching: 

“Woodrow Wilson was a football-coach- 
ing genius. He is to be compared, it seems 
to me, with only one other American per- 
sonage, Lorin F. Deland, of Harvard, who, 
through love of strategy, became interested 
in football, devised plays and assisted the 
captain in teaching them to the team. 

“There were no coaches in those days, 
resident or visiting, professional or amateur, 
and the captain received his assistance from 
meagre volunteer help. The spectacle of 
Professor Wilson at the blackboard demon- 
strating his plays to Captain Slayback in 
89 was a familiar one.” 

In its number of March, 1924, which was 
largely devoted to memories of Woodrow 
Wilson, the Wesleyan Alumnus, the gradu- 
ate organ, said: 

“Victories, however, gave Wesleyan the 
leadership among the minor colleges of New 
England, and as Lehigh had gained a sim- 
ilar ascendancy among the smaller colleges 
of her section, great importance was at- 
tached in the football world to the Wes- 
leyan-Lehigh game that was played at 
Hampden Park at Springfield, Mass., of 
that year. In fact, the Lehigh supporters 
boasted that in case the laurels of victory 
came their way, they would insist upon de- 
manding Wesleyan’s place in the old inter- 
collegiate football association which in- 
cluded Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Yale, and Wesleyan. 

“The day’s battle was fought in a sea of 
mud. The Lehigh team developed an alto- 
gether unexpected strength, and the game 
was going their way. Twice Lehigh scored 
easy touchdowns, and it seemed as though 
Wesleyan faced certain defeat. Then sud- 
denly from the Wesleyan bleachers a man 
walked out in front clad in heavy rubber 
boots and a raincoat. He shouted to the 
Wesleyan contingent, reproaching them for 
not cheering for their team, and at once 
began to lead them in the Wesleyan yell, 
beating time for them with his umbrella. 
He continued this violently until the Wes- 
leyan cheers heartened Slayback’s men in 
spite of their handicap, and the tide of the 
game turned for two touchdowns as Peck, 
McDonald, Slayback, and Hall crashed into 
the Brown and White line, and tied the 
score. After the game, the Lehigh players, 
inquiring about the magnetic cheer-leader, 
were informed that he was Wesleyan’s pro- 
fessor of history, Dr. Woodrow Wilson. 
‘Well,’ returned the Lehigh men, ‘he is all 
tight, for he saved you.’” 

The Springfield Republican, in its account 
of the Wesleyan-Lehigh game on Hampden 

















Park in 1889, spoke of the tall, bespectacled 
figure of Professor Woodrow Wilson, the 
football member of the faculty committee 
on athletics, moving up and down the side- 
lines and following the play earnestly. 

The sketch of Professor Wilson’s activity 
in Wesleyan athletics would not have its 
fitting setting if it did not include a refer- 
ence to Wesleyan’s gridiron eminence of 
that period, an importance entirely dispro- 
portionate to its numerical strength. Little 
Wesleyan belonged to the original inter- 
collegiate football league of six members, 
headed by Yale, Princeton, and Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1884 it defeated Harvard, which, 
however, did not then belong to the league 
because of faculty opposition. 

It was football custom for Wesleyan and 
the University of Pennsylvania to meet 
Thanksgiving morning in New York City 
on'Manhattan Field and for Yale and Prince- 

- ton to play on the same gridiron the same 
afternoon. The Wesleyan eleven, coached 
by Woodrow Wilson, defeated Pennsyl- 
vania in New York City, Thanksgiving 
morning, 1889, 10 to 2. 


Professor George S. Wills, of the West- 
ern Maryland College, has not only read 
every word of the Faerie Queene, but 
every word of Spenser’s complete poetical 
works. He has an abundant entrance 
into the club. 

Concerning my remarks about music 
telling a story, Mrs. Norma H. Arnold, of 
Clarion, Pa., is interesting many people 
in that community in the best music, both 
by playing the piano and by telling the 
story with it. She says wisely: 


Undoubtedly music can tell a story, but 
it does no harm to assist the average listener 
to comprehend it. . . . If the best concert 
companies in the numerous Lyceum bu- 
reaus would include among their number 
one person who could give interesting short 
talks explaining and characterizing the 
music that is to be performed, audiences 
would be more appreciative and better satis- 
fied to listen to superior music. 


I well remember that admirable pianist, 
W. H. Sherwood, who always prefaced his 
piano recitals by a little talk on the sig- 
nificance of the music. It was his pre- 
liminary talks as well as his admirable 
playing that made those familiar master- 
pieces, Chopin’s G Minor and G Major 
Nocturnes take on new and permanent 
significance for me. I heard him in 1889. 
With reference to women reading “The 
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French Revolution,” by Carlyle, Bessie 
I. Miller, Professor of Mathematics at 
Rockford College, Ills., writes that when 
she was a freshman at Goucher she read 
“The French Revolution” because the 
title sounded adventurous. “The only 
difficulty was that after reading Carlyle’s 
version I had to read another account of 
the period in order to arrive at an ap- 
proximation of the truth.” 

With reference to the use of the word 
“kid,” Mr. J. A. L. Bradfield, of La 
Crosse, Wis., has found an earlier date 
than Mrs. Carlyle’s, in 1842, in “Oliver 
Twist,” chapter XX: “So you’ve got the 
kid.” I have found a still earlier case in 
the New English Dictionary. The word 
was used in the Dickens-Carlyle sense by 
Massinger in 1599. But although old, it 
is not yet reputable. 


Miss Susan M. Gaskins, of Macon 
Academy, Virginia, nominates for the Ig- 
noble Prize the word “onto” and also the 
use of “however,” “whatever,” “when- 
ever” in such sentences as: “‘ However did 
you do it?” “Whenever is it coming?” 
She adds: “TI first noticed this in A. S. M. 
Hutchinson’s novels and since then it 
seems to have spread like the measles.” 
I see no possible objection to “onto.” I 
discovered that it was a reputable English 
word when I was a child, and I am afraid 
I cannot abandon it now. 


Approved for The Salon. Last Sun- 
day I heard a charming woman call the 
Fundamentalists Funny Mentalists. 


Who is the best gentleman in tbe his- 
tory of literature? Hector. Who is the 
best sportsman in the history of war? 
Julius Cesar. 


In the July issue I said that Bunyan’s 
“Man with the Muckrake” would be a 
great golfer, because his eyes could look 
no way but downward. But I have just 
thought of players to whom Nature has 
been even more kind. They are men- 
tioned by Othello in his speech to the 
judges: 

“The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


What a marvellous preventive against the 
fatal disease of looking up! 














HAVE a friend, a man of intellect and 

character, who practises law and has 

the poise, the cool judgment, befitting 
his profession. He told me that he had 
been over to Brooklyn to see the collec- 
tion of about sixty works by Arthur B. 
Davies placed on exhibition in the Mu- 
seum there this summer, and he added: 
“T could not sleep that night.” I know 
just how he felt. The art of Davies is 
more poignantly stimulating than any- 
thing else with which I am acquainted in 
modern painting. It makes for a tre- 
mendous stirring of the emotions, for a 
certain spiritual exaltation. The average 
artist gives you a picture to look at. 
Davies enlarges your experience and 
makes a tumult in your imagination. 
For a critic there are no occasions more 
welcome than those which invite com- 
ment upon his genius. One has been 
provided for me in the exhibition afore- 
said and I have lately had a glimpse, too, 
of the mural decorations which he has 
just put in place in International House 
up on Riverside Drive. But, I confess, 
I love to talk about Davies, occasion or 
no occasion. He is one of those rare ar- 
tists, rare in any school, in any epoch, in 
whose work there seems to dwell, above 
all else, just the spirit of beauty. It is a 
matter for deep pride that he is an Amer- 
ican, in some ways one of the raciest 
types we have ever had. Yet even as I 
say that, I realize the particular reason 
that I have for rejoicing in Davies. He 
is one of those inspired creatures whom I 
venture to call the Sons of No Man’s Land. 


2:2 


Pape form a smaller company than 
one might expect, considering the 
great number of painters in history who 
have been swayed by imagination. All 
such painters are by instinct adventurous, 
forever occupied in the exploration of do- 
mains remote from the horizons of our 
common life. But here and there there 


arises a genius who seems to be literally 
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born into the world which he dominates; 
with the creative impulse bestowed upon 
him there springs into being the strange 
incredible environment which he proceeds 


to make credible. He is the man of im- 
palpable anchorages on the poet’s “peri- 
lous seas.”” And hevisits not “faery lands 
forlorn” but uncharted regions from 
which he brings back incomparably 
happy visions. It is priceless stuff that 
the Sons of No Man’s Land add to our 
treasure, so rich that we are grateful even 
when the brush falters, as it sometimes 
does, and the great adventurer is some- 
thing less than an absolute master. I 
wonder why it is that these “chosen” are 
more likely than not to be inadequate 
technicians. Is it that, overcome by their 
visions, they blunder in their execution, 
or is it that they feel execution to be, in 
the circumstances, an almost negligible 
factor? I can think of only one figure in 
the little band who was both consummate 
in invention and as a painter. That was 
Giorgione. Then there is Piero di Cosi- 
mo, who had his rather primitive tech- 
nique well enough under control, and 
perhaps too I should mention the German 
Altdorfer, who painted perfectly accord- 
ing to the canon of his period. With El 
Greco there is often a conflict between 
technique and idea, and among the mod- 
erns this conflict is often noticeable. You 
observe it in France, in dreamers like 
Gustave Moreau, Ary Renan, and Odilon- 
Redon. Monticelli, painter of roman- 
tic glades peopled by apparitions half 
nymphs and half women of fashion, used 
his palette-knife with peculiar felicity 
and beat out a technique exactly fitted 
to his themes. In Germany, Arnold 
Boecklin dealt in enchanting motives, 
but never quite learned how to paint 
them enchantingly. The famous dream- 
ers in English art have by some curious 
fate invariably suffered from grave handi- 
caps as brushmen. George Frederick 
Watts could not paint half so well as he 
could invent. Rossetti dreamed wonder- 











The Throne 


From the painting by Arthur B. Davies. 
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Unicorns. 


From the painting by Arthur B. Davies. 


ful dreams, but as a technician he stayed 
an amateur all his life long. Sandys and 
Burne-Jones could design and draw, but 
they carry complete conviction only in 
black and white; when they use color 
they lose much of their authority. 
American painting has been singularly 
rich in the Sons of No Man’s Land, for, as 
I have indicated, a school that can count 
even four or five such men of genius as I 
have in mind is fortunate indeed. John 


La Farge looms large in the group, not 
only a man of high creative imagination 
but a powerful master of his craft. Ab- 
bott Thayer, his contemporary, was an- 
other potent necromancer, like Blake 
“conversing with Paradise” and giving 
us some extraordinary angelic evocations. 
Elihu Vedder ranks high among the Sons 
of No Man’s Land, despite the technical 
limitations which make him, after the 
fashion of the British Pre-Raphaelites, 











Viper-stricken Eurydice. 


From the painting by Arthur B. Davies. 
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more persuasive in black and white than 
in color. Of Albert P. Ryder it may be 
said, as I have said of Monticelli, that he 
developed a technique sufficient for the 
expression of his ideas. They are haunt- 
ing ideas and somehow he takes care of 
them. He seems sometimes to halt and 
to fumble; there are passages in him which 
are almost messy, but so penetrating is 
his magic that you would not have him 
otherwise. Just where in this hierarchy 
does Davies belong? There is nothing 
academic about him. When he first 
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ful interrogator of form. I know of no- 
body in contemporary art who draws 
the nude with quite the eloquence and 
distinction of Davies. 


2+ +e 


ET us see from the scant biographical 
data available how he has developed 

his gifts. In 1924 Mr. Duncan Phillips 
assembled in one of the beautiful publica- 
tions of the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
half a dozen essays on Davies by as many 
different hands. One of these essays was 





Hylas and the Nymphs. 


From the painting by Arthur B. Davies. 


swam into my ken, thirty years or so ago, 
I delighted in him but I was uneasy about 
his technique, seeing in it a rather incon- 
gruous and perhaps too self-conscious 
naiveté. It took me some time to realize 
that I was in error, that Davies was 
painting in a perfectly natural manner, 
and that what seemed to me crudity was 
really no more than a wise avoidance of 
the “slickness” then current in the 
studios. He had no patience with the 
hypothesis on which the French school, 
toward which we leaned, was turning out 
the “well-made picture” to correspond 
with the “well-made play.” He hated 
hollow artifice, the mere mechanics of 
building up a picture, and if I read him 
aright the only whole-hearted tribute 
that he has paid to discipline has been 
paid in the field of draftsmanship, where 
he has approved himself a superbly faith- 





contributed by Mr. Dwight Williams, the 
artist’s first instructor, and from it I 
gratefully draw a few facts which tell us 
something of Davies’s career. He is of 
Welsh descent, and was born at Utica in 
1862. He was about fifteen when Mr. 
Williams was called in to look at the 
drawings that he had already made and 
to advise as to what he might do. The 
biographer recalls him as a healthful and 
playful boy, having “a sylvan look and 
the illusive fleetness of a deer.” The 
sketches instantly revealed that he had 
talent, and lessons with Mr. Williams 
were promptly begun. They included 
“seeing lessons,” and the teacher goes on 
to speak of his pupil’s quick intuitive 
powers, his “wonderful” appreciation of 
nature, and the swift response that he 
made to beauty in form and color. He 
stayed a boy, with a lively sense of humor, 
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and it is noted that he was quite an ath- 
lete, but he was steadfastly thoughtful 
and studious. He had an important ex- 
perience in 1874 when an exhibition at 
Utica enabled him to see works by George 
Inness, A. H. Wyant, Homer Martin, and 
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in public was exhibited at the American 
Art Galleries in 1888. About this time 
he won the good-will of a discerning 
dealer, the late William Macbeth, and I 
well remember how when that engaging 
personality left Keppel’s and set up for 








Out of the Dew. 


From the painting by Arthur B. Davies 


Winslow Homer. Four years later he was 
in business in Chicago ! 

That sounds ominous, but he was even 
then pursuing his art studies, and they 
must have been at the back of his mind 
when in 1880 he went to Mexico and spent 
two years as a draftsman with an engineer- 
ing expedition. Returning to Chicago, he 
entered classes at the Art Institute and 
greatly profited by the influence of one of 
his teachers, Charles Corwin. In the 80’s 
he was in New York, studying at the Art 
Students’ League and making illustra- 
tions for the magazines. I have seen a 
pen drawing produced at that time, 
capably done but in no way prefiguring 
the painter. The first picture he showed 


himself; he made Davies one of the lead- 
ing sources of attraction in his little gal- 
lery on Fifth Avenue where the Altman 
building now stands. He it was who 
roused Benjamin Altman to enthusiasm 
for the young artist’s work, and between 
them they sent him to Italy, where he 
revelled among the old masters and sat 
especially at the feet of Giorgione. He has 
been often abroad since then, and in his 
own country has travelled as far as Cali- 
fornia. His work has figured constantly in 
the exhibitions, and in 1918 there was a re- 
markable loan exhibition at the Macbeth 
Gallery of his paintings, water-colors, 
drawings, etchings, and sculptures. 
Certain connoisseurs, Miss Lizzie Bliss, 
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n Eurydice—A Rendezvous with Death. 
From the painting by Arthur B. Davies. 

















The Wave. 


From the drawing by Arthur B. Davies. 


Mr. H. H. Benedict, Mr. Stephen Clark, 
and the late John Quinn have specialized 
in his work. There is to-day something 
like a Davies cult. But, as is unusual in 
such cases, the hero of the cult remains 
utterly unspoiled. He ploughs a lonely 
furrow, goes his own way, and is adamant 
in repelling intrusions upon his long hours 
of labor; but for all his aloofness and res- 
olution, there is nothing of the dogmatic 
oracle about Davies. To talk with him is 
to be aware only of his gentleness and 
modesty. It always amuses me to recall 
the first occasion upon which I met him. 
It was at a dinner given by the organizers 
of the famous Armory show of 1913, which 
essayed to confer the inestimable blessings 
of Modernism upon the United States. I 
was secretly bewildered at finding Davies 
in that gallery, and later I was equally sur- 
prised when he decorated a room with a 
pell-mell of Cubistic dancers. They have 
never seemed to me to be “in the pic- 
ture’? with Davies. Similarly, when he 
sent a lot of things from his collection to 
be sold last winter at the Ferargil Gal- 
lery and many of them turned out to be 
illustrations of Modernism at its worst, it 
was difficult to believe that he had once 
cherished them. I have no authority now 
for saying that the dispersal signified the 
sloughing off of a passing misconception. 
But I like to believe that it was just that, 
and in any case the testimony of the great 
mass of this painter’s work is all to his 
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being, in art, on the side of the angels. 
My own conviction is that the dance 
decorations aforesaid mean nothing more 
than an experimental episode in the life 
of a far-ranging Son of No Man’s Land. 


+ 2:+2 


T is characteristic of the true Son of 

No Man’s Land that, as I may say 
again, he makes incredible things credi- 
ble; he is in a sense a pronounced realist. 
Moving in a romantic world, Davies, 
nevertheless, keeps his feet upon the solid 
earth. If he has painted beautifully 
things which are like revelations to our 
blurred vision, it is partly because he 
started with so firm a grasp upon the 
things of the tangible, visible world. He 
has passed to a closer apprehension of 
things supernatural through a spiritual 
communion with things natural. There 
is fantasy to be encountered in his earlier 
work, but I would especially touch here 
upon the phase of that work which points 
to his sympathy for maternity and child- 
hood. Like Thayer, he has a particular 
clairvoyance for the sacred tenderness 
and beauty in motherhood. In a picture 
like The Throne he interprets its very 
essence. He abounds in sentiment and 
he hasn’t a trace of sentimentality. He 
has an especially beguiling way of allying 
his figures with nature and through na- 
ture with something that we can only call 
divine. Two of his pictures come back 
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to me, The Call of Spring and Breath of 
Autumn. In the first a naked little child 
stands near a slender tree. In the second 
a boy races on his pony past his mother, 
the whole group set against massive oaks. 
In both pictures the bewitchments of 
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all of them you feel, I repeat, that his 
feet are upon the solid earth. He paints 
what he has seen. But even while you 
recognize this you are aware of the fact 
that he has seen something existent only 
in No Man’s Land. Look at the vast 





Athlete 


From the drawing by Arthur B. Davies 


nature and of adolescence seem fused. 
Davies has painted many landscapes, 
backgrounds like the one in Breath of 
Autumn, simple, topographical state- 
ments like his Erie Canal, realistic Cali- 
fornian impressions and grandiose moun- 
tainous subjects, as in the Achza, Greece, 
and divers other heroic compositions. He 
has also sought out such romantic pic- 
turesqueness as he gave us in the big 
batch of water-colors done in the chateau 
country in France a year or two ago. In 





headland that rises in the distance above 
the still waters in Unicorns. Look at the 
even more sombre hills that frame an- 
other sullen sea in the Dawn. Surely, 
these are slopes upon which the feet cf 
mortal have never trod. And yet there 
they lie, affirming themselves in a puis- 
sant reality ! 

If I seem to oscillate between realistic 
and idealistic keys, or to imply a com- 
bination of the two, it is because Davies 
is in his work a perfect illustration of ex- 
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Breath of Autumn. 


From the painting by Arthur B. Davies. 


actly this complexity. There is for him 
nothing in the least ambiguous about the 
blending of nominally antipathetic ele- 
ments. He brings these together with all 
the aplomb in the world, and to talk of 
ambiguity seems merely pedantic. It does 
not matter that above the setting of the 
actors in his Hylas and the Nymphs there 
floats a modern boat in full sail. It does 
not matter that the background of his 
Viper-Stricken Eurydice is enlivened by 
the roofs of a New England village, includ- 
ing that of a steepled church. Or, rather, 
if it matters at all, it is in a piquant and 
delightful way, the modern accent some- 
how heightening with an endearing sim- 


plicity the old beauty of paganmyth. As 
he has progressed Davies has grown more 
and more abstract in his ideas, more and 
more recondite in his symbolism, more 
and more mysterious in the titles of his 
pictures. But he never loses his hold 
upon the truth of form, he is never so 
imaginative but that he brings the very 
warmth and fragrance of the breath of 
beauty athwart our consciousness. That 
is where he is most triumphantly a Son 
of No Man’s Land. His lovely dreams, 
so fresh, so original, are amazingly vital- 
ized. He brings beauty close to us, a 
living thing. He gives us a poet’s dream, 
and it is a dream humanized. 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the Fifth Avenue Section. 
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Question of Continuance of 
American Prosperity 


NEW ASPECTS ARISING FROM THIS YEAR’S EXPERIENCES—FINANCIAL 
REACTION, NOWADAYS AND IN OLDER TIMES— 


THE 


CASE OF EUROPE 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


S the autumn season approaches in 
this singular financial year, after the 
series of unexpected turns in the business 
situation and the agreeable refutation of 
earlier unpleasant predictions regarding 
the course of trade, interest in 
the actual course of events 
which will mark the months 
of traditionally highest activity has in- 
creased. Not only did none of the widely 


Midsummer 
Experiences 


anticipated signs of trade reaction come 
into sight in the springtime, when evi- 


dences of approaching reaction are 
looked for and when they appeared in 
such years as 1923 and 1920, but the sum- 
mer months began with an actual speed- 
ing-up of orders in productive industry, 
very unusual for that season. What de- 
terrent influences may arise in the au- 
tumn months, whether a relative tight- 
ening of money rates is possible, whether 
the uncertainties of the November elec- 
tions may not cause hesitation or misgiv- 
ing in the walks of trade—all these con- 
siderations are left for the next few 
months to test. But the absence of any 
preliminary setback while the springtime 
preparations were being made for autumn 
business activities had certainly changed 
the industrial point of view. 

The position of the moment, and the 
highly interesting movement of events 
since the present year began, have served 
to emphasize three important facts. The 
first is the very rapid growth in capacity 
of the American community to consume 
the output of American producers; the 
second, the steadily increasing power and 


authority of financial America in guiding 
the course of Europe’s financial recon- 
struction; the third, unhappily, a rapidly 
extending sense of dislike and resentment 
by the European people over our attitude 
on questions of international finance. It 
is the enlarged consuming power of our 
people which has made possible maximum 
production in certain basic industries at 
a time when consumption through the 
export trade was decreasing. It lately 
enabled the steel trade, for example, to 
operate at 100 per cent of capacity its im- 
mensely increased plant and to market 
the output promptly, at a time when for- 
eign purchases were falling short of either 
1925 OF 1923. 


N the matter of international finance, 

there appears to be no slackening what- 
ever of our market’s capacity to finance 
the outside world. An impression had 
prevailed that our takings of new foreign 
securities this year had de- 
clined, but mid-year compila- 
tion of the Department of 
Commerce showed that the 
six months’ total had exceed- 
ed $432,000,000, as against the $437,000,- 
ooo of the corresponding period in 1925 
and $225,000,000 in 1924. All Europe has 
watched anxiously the attitude of Ameri- 
can capital—England, in order to hold the 
sterling rate through loaning out of New 
York funds in the London market; Ger- 
many, through outright recourse to 
American investors to equip her indus- 
tries for their new programme of pro- 
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ductive activity; France, because of the 
conviction that no rehabilitation of her 
currency could be effected without large 
advances of capital from the American 
market. But the nation which occupies 
a position of this kind will rarely be re- 
garded by the borrowing states with 
kindly feelings. 


UCH of the popular animosity which 

in this country was bestowed on 
England a generation or more ago, when 
London dispensed such financial favors, is 
now quite inevitably being turned on the 
United States. During the 


>. brief controversy over Eng- 
Abroad? Jand’s resumption of gold 


payments, a year and a half 
ago, there were angry mutterings by op- 
ponents of that policy regarding the influ- 
ence of “American gold,” a curious re- 
minder of what used to be heard in re- 
spect to “British gold” when paper 
money, a silver standard, and tariff re- 
form were disputed questions in our own 
political campaigns of long ago. 

That this sentiment of dislike should 
have been emphasized when our govern- 
ment called for the funding on a perma- 
nent basis of the $10,000,000,000 war in- 
debtedness of the European belligerents 
to our government was quite inevitable. 
The present senior senator from Iowa, 
when discussing the War Loan bill in 
April, 1917, declared in Congress that he 
“should like to give the Allied nations 
$3,000,000,000, if they needed the contri- 
bution, with never a thought of its repay- 
ment,” but that he thought “‘it will cost 
us more to take those bonds and to hold 
them against those governments than it 
would cost us to give the money.” 

Senator Cummins undoubtedly foresaw 
what is now happening. Yet the advances 
of money were not asked in 1917 by Eu- 
rope as a gift; they were acknowledged at 
the time by binding government obliga- 
tions for repayment. Our debt commis- 
sion has been extremely lenient in its ad- 
justment of future interest charges on 
such indebtedness to the borrowing state’s 
capacity to pay. Cancellation or scaling 
of the principal was beyond their powers 
and, from the view-point of a congres- 
sional legislator, beyond the just require- 
ments of the situation. European states- 
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men are as well aware of these facts as are 
our own public men; but the European 
people are not, and the United States has 
therefore come, purely through force of 
circumstances, to occupy in the picture 
the place of a relentless creditor laying 
down terms to hard-pressed debtors. 
This is but one of the unpleasant heri- 
tages of the war; probably it is insepara- 
ble from the immense financial prestige 
and the seemingly unlimited resources of 
credit and capital which came to our coun- 
try when the post of the world’s central 
money market shifted in 1915 from Lon- 
don to New York, and which have re- 
mained with us during Europe’s hard ex- 
periences of post-war reconstruction. 


HE twelfth anniversary of the out- 

break of the European War has once 
more provided occasion for contrast be- 
tween the present financial position of the 
world at large and the separate nations 
with their position prior to 


1914. This, to be sure, had be- — 
Ome | ape ae _ Years 
come an old story even in the Ager the 


immediate aftermath of war; War Began 
but the contrast with pre-war 

days has been sometimes modified, often 
accentuated, by the rapid changes which 
have occurred in very recent times. The 
course of events in the present year, and 
the resultant altered situation in the im- 
portant financial countries of the world, 
may be said without much exaggeration 
to have rendered the longer economic 
sequel a more difficult conundrum than 
at any time since 1920. 

It is not easy nowadays to say exactly 
what was expected, when the war ended, 
to happen in the financial fortunes of the 
various belligerents. Even trained ob- 
servers of an economic situation seem in 
retrospect to have based their expecta- 
tions only on the visible tendencies which 
disclosed themselves from month to 
month. The more or less popular theory 
of a “ruined Europe” got nowhere; be- 
cause even the people who made that pre- 
diction most emphatically were never able 
to describe the condition which would em- 
body “ruin.” Nations are not depopu- 
lated and cities abandoned in these days, 
as a result of political or military disaster. 
All of them have to take up the problem 
again of making a living, and they must 
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Financial Situation, continued from page } 
do so by producing something which will serve as a 
basis for profitable trade with the rest of the world. 

The one visible probability, in the light of the 
actual situation which existed at the end of 1918, had 
seemed from the first to be that Europe would some- 
how come to produce by virtue of necessity so much 
of what the United States desired as to turn the bal- 





| seemed brighter than at any previous moment since 
the war. England had not only re-established gold 
payments in 1925, but had maintained 
them in the face of an exceedingly 
heavy outflow of gold on commercial 
account. Germany had similarly re- 
turned to gold payments on a new paper currency 
issued at gold parity, and had succeeded in drawing 


The Status 
of Europe 





ance of trade in the end decisively against us, com- 
pel redistribution of our enormous stock of gold, and 
incidentally meet in goods the payment on the accu- 
ulated debt of Europe to America. There ap- 
peared at the time to be no other way in whic’: ‘xe 
European belligerents could get on their feet again, 
economically speaking, and adjust their wholly per- 
verted financial relations with the United States. 
Yet nothing of the sort has happened. Except for 
brief intervals, the United States has continued ever 
since the war to sell vastly more goods to other coun- 
tries than it bought from them. Even when, 
the first half of 1926, our import trade ran far beyond 
our exports, the balance never once swung in favor 
of indebted Europe; it was trade with South America 
and the Far East which tipped the scales against the 
United States. The four first months of the present 
year produced an import surplus of $131,000,000 in 
our ction foreign trade, but in the same months the 
surplus of exports in our trade with Europe was 
9272,000,000, 


m 


t 


as in 








EVERTHELESS, the recovery of Europe as a 
whole was progressive, and at the beginning of 
the present year the prospect for real improvement 








gold from other countries, especially the United 
States. The Austrian currency had held for more 
than a year at the reduced gold-redemption parity. 
These three countries had achieved in three separate 
ways return from a heavily depreciated currency to 
the gold standard. 

Between them they had utilized every path for 
emergence from depreci iated paper that has been 
known to economic history—England resuming gold 
payments, as the United States did in 1879, by grad- 
ually raising the pound sterling to its pre-war value 
and then paying gold freely on it at that rate; Ger- 
many cancelling outright the old and hopelessly 
depreciated paper mark and starting out afresh; Aus- 
tria accepting the market’s heavily reduced gold val- 
uation of the paper crown and providing for gold re- 
demption on that basis. Each had in its own way 
achieved the goal which from 1918 to 1922 had 
seemed impossible. All had faced the fall in prices 
and the so-called “financial liquidation” which are 
part of the unavoidable cost of readjustment. With 
abundant home harvests replacing in 1925 the short 
crops of 1924, it had seemed that the way was open 
for the distinct industrial recovery and financial con- 
valescence which return to the world’s basis of values 
had in due course always brought in past history. 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 69 
UT the autumn of 1926 approaches with those 
hopes quite unrealized. Except in France, where 
industrial activity has latterly been influenced by 
continuing currency depreciation and rapidly rising 
prices, trade depression has prevailed in every Euro- 
pean country. England has had to face 
in some respects the most formidable 


Some 

Disap- labor crisis of its history; its foreign 
pointed trade balance has continued as heavily 
Hopes adverse as in the two preceding years; 


hard times and unemployment have 
strained the relief machinery of the government. 
Although Germany has turned its huge import sur- 
plus of 1925 into an export balance and brought 
down its market’s money rates from 10 or 15 per 
cent to 5 or 6, no trade revival has followed; unem- 
ployment has remained at the high figure of last 
year. In Central Europe industry has moved slowly 
and disappointingly, even the stronger industrial 
states, such as Czechoslovakia, showing signs of re- 
action from the activity of recent years. Meantime 
the currency of nations which, like France, Belgium, 
and Italy, have not yet achieved return to the gold 
standard, has at intervals sunk still lower on the in- 
ternational markets. 

If the European situation has disappointed the 
seemingly well-grounded hopes with which the year 
began, the United States has seemingly upset as 
completely the prophecies of reaction. Yet the posi- 
tion of the United States as it enters the autumn of 
1926 is perhaps the most logical result of the eco- 
nomic upheaval. It would not be easy to say how 
far our present financial status is a consequence 
solely of our enormous war-time surplus of exports 
and the consequent large indebtedness of European 
governments and markets to the United States, and 
how far of our maintenance of the gold standard, 
during and after 1914, in the face of suspended gold 
payments everywhere else in the world. Whichever 
was the larger cause, the essential phenomena visible 
to-day in the United States—its wholly unprece- 
dented gold reserve, its available supply both of 
home capital and of foreign capital sent here for 
safekeeping, its abundant credit and easy money 
and its consequent ability to lend in constantly in- 
creasing amounts to the outside world—are results 
which might easily have been foreseen, not only in 
1918 but in 1916. 


HEY were not in all respects foreseen, however. 
Precisely as a school of historians has taken the 
field to argue that all of our own convictions of 1914 
regarding responsibility for the war were based on 
mistaken premises and erroneous information, and 
that Germany and the Kaiser were ac- 


Theories tually more sinned against than sin- 
About ning, so there has arisen (chiefly in Eu- 
Our Own rope) a school of economists asserting 
Position that the present position of the United 


States is artificial; that, in the natural 
order of events, American prices should long before 
this have been driven by our superfluous stock of 
gold to such heights that we should have lost the 
foreign market, should have been inundated with 
the manufactured products of Europe, and should 
have poured out our superfluous gold. The only rea- 
son why this had not happened, according to the 
philosophers, has been the forcible keeping down of 
credit and money rates by the Federal Reserve, and 
the wasting of “untold millions” in maintenance of 
a useless and idle hoard of gold. Yet the country 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 71) 


seems to have suffered with equanimity the supposed 
waste of resources. If the gold reserve had accom- 
plished nothing else, it would at least have served as 
a base for the annual increase of a thousand millions 
or thereabouts in the new loans of the United States 
to Europe. 

Several interesting theories have been presented 
to account for the continued prosperity and business 
activity in the United States at a time for which 
trade reaction had been commonly predicted, and 
each of them finds at least some confirmation in the 
visible circumstances. Wide attention has been at- 
tracted, in England especially, to the conclusions 
reached by certain British engineers who had inves- 
tigated the American industrial situation with a view 
to discovering the reason for its continuing strength 
at a moment of reaction elsewhere in the world. 
Their explanation, briefly summarized, was that the 
secret lay in the relatively high wages now paid to 
American working men, which had not only stimu- 
lated efficiency in production but had immensely 
enlarged the consuming power of that part of the 
American population, as compared with the buying 
capacity of the laboring classes in countries where 
wages were much lower. The theory was supported 
by the admitted fact that, whereas prices for Ameri- 
can products at present average more than 40 per 
cent below the highest of 1920, wages as “indexed”’ 
by the government's Bureau of Labor Statistics av- 
erage actually higher than that year’s maximum, and 
by the further facts, first, that consumption of goods 
has been best sustained in the industrial districts, 
and, second, that manufacturing enterprises are ap- 
parently content with their own high wage scale. 





HAT the whole community's purchasing power 
must have been enlarged and sustained by such 
increase in the average income of more than one- 
fourth of the American population is indisputable. 
Prices of commodities now average barely 30 per 
cent above 1913, whereas the average of 
union wages has been doubled. This 
could hardly fail to mean a very sub- 
stantial raising of the scale of living; 
indeed, the disposition of the laboring 
class to spend its increased income was indicated in 
a fairly spectacular way by the events of 1920, when 
one of the outstanding economic phenomena of the 
day was the lavish purchase, not only of necessities 
but luxuries, by the working men whose pay had 
been rapidly marked up in those so-called “inflation 
days.” 
Experience proved then that the laborers who, as 
an official report of that year described it, were 
“throwing money right and left with inconceivable 
recklessness,"" were misjudging their own position, 
because the cost of living had in 1920 risen even fur 
ther above the pre-war standard than the rate of 
wages. But, like many other episodes of economic 
history, the extravagances of one period may have 
foreshadowed the realities of another, and the case 
of American labor now is that the pay of 1920 has 
been virtually maintained while cost of living has 
been reduced, as compared with that year’s highest 
mark, some 47 per cent. 


High 
Wages and 
Prosperity 


HIS aspect of the situation, then, throws at least 

some light on the sustained consuming power of 

the American people. It is a theory, however, which 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 73) 

may obviously be pressed too far. If the mere fact 
of high wages is to be accepted as a guaranty of in- 

dustrial profit and prosperity, then it 
Offsetting might be argued that the higher wages 
Considera- rise, the greater will be the prosperity 
tions of industry. But this would obviously 

involve a fallacy. At some point, con- 
tinuous wage advances would either render the man- 
ufacturing industry unprofitable, or else would have 
to be translated, as they were in 1920, into continu- 
ously advancing prices, the result of which would be 
(again as in 1920) curtailment of purchases by that 
part of the population whose own income was not 
aflected by the rise in wages of labor. In that case, 
industrial production would become increasingly un- 
profitable. 

Our own agricultural industry is a case in point; 
for not the least of the farmer’s grievances is that 
agricultural labor nowadays commands a price whose 
advance over pre-war days is so far out of all propor- 
tion to the advance in value of the products as to 
render it difficult to earn a living profit from produc- 
tion. The effort to ascribe the industrial difficulties 
of England to absence of an advance in working- 
men’s wages similar to ours has not been convincing, 
largely because the British manufacturer and pro- 
ducer has to find his principal market in foreign 
countries, where prices must be adjusted to foreign 
competition and the buying capacity of foreign con- 
sumers, whose wages have been rigidly kept down. 

Another theory, set up by some of our own econo- 
mists to explain the sustained American prosperity, 
is the larger dissemination in the business com- 
munity of knowledge regarding industrial and finan- 
cial conditions, including the actual status of con- 
sumptive demand at any moment. Such close touch 
with the market, it is argued, has made it possible 
to escape those recurrent periods of overproduc- 
tion, sudden curtailment, credit embarrassment, and 
unemployment, which were expected at intervals in 
older days. In this explanation, also, there is much 
unquestionable truth; it has been indicated by the 
constantly closer adjustment, during the past two 
years, of the rate of production to the visible con- 
sumption. That process of adjustment has never 
been so successfully pursued as in the past two 
years. 


|? is possible that the American producer, as a re- 


sult both of careful study and of the hard experi- | 


ence of 1920 and 1921, has actually evolved and ap- 
plied a new formula which is destined to modify 
radically the vicissitudes of trade. Still, it is a little 

early to base large conclusions on these 


Policy of phenomena of the moment. How far 
American the present fortunate adjustment of 
Producers production and consumption is a result 


of deliberate policy pursued by produc- 


ers and how far of changing practices on the part of | 


consumers, to what extent it has been made possible 
by easy money markets (which may not be perma- 
nent) or by the fact that facilities of transportation 
have been improved and enlarged more rapidly than 
the volume of freight delivered to the carriers has 
increased (which also may not continue indefinitely), 
are as yet unsettled questions. 

Determination of the facts in these regards will 
have much to do with the industrial and financial 
luture which at present is regarded with so great 
perplexity in business circles. There is a school of 
economic thinkers which is tending more and more 
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the National Surety Company, with assets of 
over thirty-five million dollars, guarantees by 
endorsement on the Bond the payment of 
principal and interest. 


Issued in coupon form in denominations of 
| $500 and $1,000 in maturities of five, ten and 
fifteen years. 





Distributed to investors through the following estab- 
lished Banks and Investment Houses to whom 
| inquiries should be sent: 
GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


PORTER, ERSWELL & CO, 
216 Middle Street 
Portland, Maine 


W. H. STOUT & COMPANY R. W. EVANS & CO. 
7 St. Paul Street 7 Wall St., New York City 
Baltimore, Maryland 223-4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HAYDEN, VAN ATTER & CO. 
Buhl Building, Detroit. Michigan 
PALMER BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY R. H. ARNOLD CO. 
1010 Vermont Avenue 120 Broadway 
Washington, D. C. New York City 


THE MICHIGAN TRUST CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


GEO. L. SIMPSON & CO. 
American Exchange Bank Building 
allas, Texas 


Inquiries from banks and dealers invited 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. 


Established 1895 
Fiscal Agents 


120 Broadway New York City 
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Commonwealth 
Edison Company 
has paid 147 con- 
secutive dividends 
to its stockholders. 
Send for the new 
year book. Stock 
listed on the Chi- 
cago Exchange. 


Chicago 


has under construction a genera- 
ting station larger by far than any 
in existence. And it will not be 
ready any too soon to supply the 
city’s increasing electrical needs. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


The Central Station Serving Chicago 


4 











Baby Bonds 


Why not invest that $100 your child has in the 

savings bank in a baby bond? 

The Investor’s Service Bureau will supply you 

with a list of bonds suitable for such investments. 
INVESTOR'S SERVICE BUREAU 


Scribner's Magazine 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Finding bond values 


OME of the values behind investment 

bonds are tangible, others are intan- 
gible; some values are more certain than 
others. The soundness of any issue can be 
determined only by gathering and sifting 
all the facts. 

Bonds good enough to receive the Na- 
tional City recommendation must be good 
enough to withstand rigid tests developed 
through our wide experience in many fields. 


The N ational City Cc ompany 


Offices in more than 50 leading « throughout the world 


BONDS + SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 
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“a 


to reject the old-time formula of the cycle of pros- 
perity '’—the era of good times and increasing profits 
followed necessarily by the exciting ‘‘ business boom.’ 
by the strain on credit, by the sudden breakdown of 
overextended enterprises, and at length by severe 
reaction, unemployment, and wide-spread insolven: y. 
The accepted belief of pre-war days was the occur- 
rence of something like ten years of financial and in- 
dustrial expansion from the low point of a period, 
then reaction of minor violence, followed by renewed 
expansion to a still higher, culminating point, with 
the epoch-making “panic” arriving approximately 
twenty years after the last preceding financial con- 
vulsion of the kind. The “cycle” was observed with 
exactness in the period between the panic of 1873 and 
the panic of 1893, with the great ‘trade boom” of 
1880 and 1890 intervening. 


T came with fairly accurate observance of the dates 
in the interval between the panic of 1893 and the 

panic of 1907, during which interval the immense 
speculation of 1900 and 1901, the minor reaction of 
1903, and the renewed speculative expansion of 1905 
and 1906 conformed to the tradition. 
Probably 1920 should be classed as the Old-time 
next ensuing “panic period”’; the twen- Periods of 
ty-year interval being shortened, as it Depression 
was between 1857 and 1873, by the oc- 
currence of a great war. If the formula i is still to gov- 
ern the upward and downward swing of American 
prosperity, then we ought now to be in the e arly 
period of expansion, which should presently be in- 
terrupted; as a similar period was interrupted eleven 
years after 1873 by the so-called ‘minor panic” of 
1884, and ten years after 1893 by the similar setback 
of 1903. 

The testing of this question—whether the business 
community is or is not destined hereafter to be sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of the old-time cycle of pros- 
perity—will lend peculiar interest to the financial 
history of the next few years. It can hardly be 
doubted that remembrance of this old-time perio- 
dicity in expansion and reaction had something to do 
with the wide-spread conviction at the beginning of 
the present year that a general recession of trade ac- 
tivities, perhaps accompanied by unsettlement in 
the field of credit, was likely to occur in the second 

half of 1926. It is always dangerous to reject the 
teaching of past history in a matter of this sort, and 
to assume that the underlying economic forces had 
been changed so greatly as to make impossible re- 
currence of the shock, reaction, and severe depression 
that were once anticipated as unavoidable. 


N the other hand, even the careful and conserva- 
tive student of financial history is bound to 
recognize that the change in the American financial 
position has been so complete and thorough that 
exact duplication of our pre-war experiences is not 
probable. London had its economic re- 
actions and “financial crises’’ at inter- Are 
vals up to 1914. But none of them for ‘“ Panics” 
half a century had been marked by the a Matter of 
helpless insolvencies of 1866 and 1857. the Past? 
Even in the worst hour of what we 
may call our own crisis of 1920, there was no general 
run on banking institutions, no money-hoarding and 
“premium on currency,’”’ no sudden succession o! 
banking failures such as those of October, 1907, oF 
August, 1893; in short, no “panic”’ in the old-time 
sense. That the machinery of our Federal Reserve 


(Financial Situation, continued on page 81) 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 76) 


is largely responsible for this, no one denies; and the 
reserve system itself is bound to grow continuously 
stronger as the country’s economic resources grow 
and our financiers learn by experience the most effi- 
cient way to conduct its mechanism. The outcome 
in the longer financial future, when the probably in- 
evitable industrial reaction actually occurs in the 
United States, should constitute a deeply interesting 
chapter in economic history. 








Investor’s 
Service Bureau 


Berore the war this country needed new 
money for internal development exceeding 
the surplus which accumulated for invest- 
ment. 


The shortage of funds at home made it 
necessary for American industry to call on 
Europe for new financing. American bank- 
ers could not find a market for publicly 
offered securities. This condition set a 
definite limit upon the expansion of our 
financial institutions. 


Because the supply of stocks and bonds 
was so limited that it did not more than meet 
ps needs of the large institutions and a few 

xtensive investors, a person living at a 
distance from the financial centre of the coun- 
try could not secure them. He was forced, 
therefore, to seek an outlet for his surplus 
funds locally, and accepted as security for 
them mortgages on local properties. He had 
no one with whom he might consult regard- 
ing the desirability of such a loan, so he took 
his losses, made his profits, and, if his judg- 

ment was good, built up a fortune. 


To-day the tables are turned. We have a 
surplus of wealth over financing needs. In- 
vestors are clamoring for securities and the 
real competition is among the bankers who 
seek to handle financing projects. Intricate 
systems of records and trained buying de- 
partment experts bring to the attention of 
leading bankers each piece of prospective 
financing worthy of the name. 


In view of this fact it is folly for the in- 
vestor to deal with any but the best estab- 
lished banking-houses. Such houses adver- 
tise nationally. They have a reputation at 
stake, therefore it is to their advantage to 
erve you well. Unlike commodities, the best 
service costs you no more than the worst; but 
like quality products, you will find that it 
pays in the long run to buy the best. 


Investor's Service Bureau 
Scribner’s Magazine 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








SECURED BY LOS ANGELES FIRST MORTGAGES 






Bulg ar) Loan 
Cn Certificates 


Guaranty 
Building 


payable in New York, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


State supervision; non-fluctuating; 
convertible; legal for trust funds. 


Write for full details. 


Guaranty @'132% Association 
6333 Hollywood Blvd. - Los Angeles 


Ask us 


anything about California 














The electric light and power company 
bonds which we recommend are su nd 
because the companies show marked 
stability of earnings; they enjoy steady 
growth; their rates (fixed by law) are 


reasonable; their sales are for cash; 


inventoriesaresmall and thecompanies 
operate in their respective communities 
without competition. 

You will profit by reading our free booklet, 


“Public Utility Securities as Investments.” 
Gladly sent upon request. 


Ask for AM-2453 


AC.ALLYN*® COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston an Francisco Minneapolis 
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Take Heed Before You Invest 


Consider the standing, the resources and expe- 
rience of the company sponsoring the bonds 
you buy. 
We operate under the supervision of the Michigan 
State Banking Department. 
We are one of the oldest and strongest bond 
houses in Michigan with a record of “No loss 
to any investor” evidence of the character of 
United Bonds. Send for “The Making of a New 
Investment”. 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO., LTD. 
Howard C. Wade, President 

314 U.S. Mortgage Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Capital $1,000,000. Resources more than $13,000,000 


In Canada; United Bond Co., Ltd, 
Toronto and Windsor, Ont. 














Or you can buy“United 

Bonds” guaranteed as to 

principal and interest. 
Ask us. 




















| Do You Insure Your 
| Capital and Income? 
| 


Open Letter Number One 
discusses these fundamentals. 


_ Can You Recognize Sound 
| Public Utility Securities? 
Open Letter Number Two dis- 


cusses the principles of choosing 
sound stocks and bonds of this 
great group of investments. 


These and future Letters pre- 
pared by our Investment De- 
partment may be had upon re- 
quest with no obligation to you. | 


BALDWIN MORTGAGE COMPANY 
| Investment Department 
326-a Exchange Building 
Miami, Florida 
T 
Orlando 


For 11 years we have rendered two kinds of in- 


West Palm 
Jacksonville Beach 





terest—PERSONAL and EIGHT PER CENT 
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What is the first step 


to Get 8%? 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON! 








- TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Without obligating me, please send your booklets 


“2% to 4% Extra” and 
“Why Florida First Mortgage Investments Pay 8%. 


Name............. G 


Sau vocoa sa 


Street... 


: City......... ; State ..... 5809 J 
i 


You will then learn the five reasons why 
your money is worth 8% in Florida, how you 
can safely invest in first mortgage security 
through this, the oldest institution of its ‘kind 
in the state. You will receive examples showing 
how you can gain by investing at 8% in place 
of 6% or 4%. Mail the coupon now. 











Announcement 


In response to a demand, and in 
recognition of a field for greater 
service to its readers, the In- 
vestor’s Service Bureau of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine has enlisted the 
services of a man who has at 
his disposal the facilities of one 
of the largest Trust Companies 
of New York City. From now 
on you are invited to call upon 
usfor information regarding the 
sound investment of funds held 
in trust for individuals or insti- 


tutions. Write to 


INVEsTOR’s SERVICE BUREAU 
Scribner's Magazine 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Cunard SS.‘SCYTHIA’ 


5% Annual Cruise de Luxe 













T 3 Sailing Jan. 26, 

AS 1927. Limited 
R to 400 Guests. 

“a NEA Madeira, Spain, Gibral- 


tar, Algiers, Tunis, Palermo, 

Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, 

Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, 
L Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 





EV? The Cruisevf the magnificent 20,000-ton “ Scythia” to the Mediter 
cy ranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every respect 
it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. Pre-arranged shore 
excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of every- 
re Cruises to the thing. Unusually long stay, at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. -¢> 


. ? 
West Indies Stop-over Privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via Ss. S. 
a by Luxarions | **Aquitania,"’ ‘* Mauretania,” Hipage or any Cunard Line Steamer. /) 
Sailings : Feb. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1529 Locust St., Philadelphia. 33 Devonshire St., Boston. 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles. 582 Market St., San Francisco 
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Smart Style Suggestions 


Milady will find the latest suggestions for adornment from ‘‘top to toe 
in the Fifth Avenue Section of this number on pages 9 to 26. Virginia 
Walton is back from her vacation and eager to assist readers who 
would like to enlist her services in securing any of these smart models. 
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Mediterranean 

23rd Cruise 
New ss “Transylvania,” Jan. 29, 
62 days, $600 to $1700. Madeira, 
Lisbon, Spain (Madrid - Cordova - 
Granada), Algiers, Tunis, Carthage, 
Athens, Constantinople, 15 days Pal- 
estine and Egypt; Rome, and the 
Riviera. 


Round the World 
7th Cruise 


New ss “California,” Jan. 19; 121 
days, $1250 to $2900. Havana, Pan- 
ama Canal, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days 
China and i apan, Manila, Jav: 1, Bur- 
ma, option 17 days India; Ceylon, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, It: ily, and 
the Riviera. 





Originator of Around the Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 
World Cruises. Estab. 30 Years Included. Reasonable Rates 
3rd Norway and Western Mediterranean Cruise trom New York, July 1, 1927; 53 days, $600 to 
$1250. Program ready soon. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liners of large tonnage, specially 
chariered, run like private yachts ; limited membership. Stop-overs in Europe. 
Please specify Program desired. 








FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 
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Regulation of Broadcasting 
Fall Radio Shows and Offerings 


JHEN Congress adjourned without 

taking definite action on the regula- 

tion of broadcasting stations it was almost 

inevitable some confusion would result at 
least temporarily. 

With only 89 wave-bands available for over 
500 broadcasting stations, and with 600 appli- 

‘cations pending for additional licenses, a good 
many feared that chaotic conditions generally 
would follow. 

But several things have served to avert this, 
one factor being good judgment on the part of 
both present and prospective broadcasters. 

They realized that, legislation or no legisla- 
tion, the American public demands good ser- 
vice and fair play. With exceptions here and 
there they perceived that promiscuous assump- 
tion of wave-lengths would undoubtedly re- 
sult in impairment of radio reception and loss 
of public good-will. 

As a body they have shown a commendable 
disposition to retain this good-will, and the 
National Broadcast Association is doing 
everything in its power to prevent confusion. 
Also the Radio Manufacturers Association as 
well as organized bodies of radio owners and 
the public press at large. 

Definite assurance has already been given 
that one of the very first things to be done by 
Congress this Fall when it convenes, will be 
the enacting of measures to regulate broad- 
casting to the best interests of all concerned. 
The radio regulations existing at present were 
enacted in 1912, long before modern broad- 
casting became a matter of such intimate con- 
cern to millions. 

Radio owners meantime are assured good 
reception of even finer broadcasting programs 
this Fall than ever before. The wealth of 
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entertainment available is too great to be 
seriously impaired by any temporary conflict 
of wave-lengths among a comparatively few 
stations. 

As for the 600 new applications pending 
when Congress adjourned, comparatively few 
came from broadcasters equipped for opera- 
tion. And until thus equipped no license 
can be issued. 

It is not likely, therefore, that new comers 
in great number will add to any present con- 
gestion of air channels pending something 
definite in legislation. Broadcasting requires 
too great an outlay and its sources of revenue 
are too uncertain to be undertaken under other 
than assured conditions. 

* * * * * * 

Elaborate preparations are under way for 
various radio exhibitions this Fall beginning 
with the mammoth Radio World's Fair in 
New York, September 13 to 18. 

In degree of public interest they are certain 
to surpass all previous exhibitions and mark 
the opening of the biggest radio year in his- 
tory. Not because of revolutionary innova- 
tions, but simply because radio has become a 
vital part in the life of millions of families, 
who look to it for amusement, entertainment 
and educational benefits. 

All over the country dealers are showing 
the latest refinements and improvements in 
receiving sets which have now reached so 
high a degree of dependability combined with 
ease of operation and attractiveness of design. 

The advent of the Fall season finds the 
manufacturing end of the radio business in a 
more stabilized condition than ever before, 
and well prepared to meet the requirements 
of the most exacting. 
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